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THE  POWER  OF  ADVERTISING 


STEEL  towers  climb  two  liunclred  feet  from  the 
damp  floor  of  New  Jersey’s  meadows,  rising 
yard  bv  yard  as  a  crane  arm  swings  and  its 
dozen  thread-like  wire  cables  grapple  a  five-ton 
girder  and  drop  it  into  place  as  lightly  as  a  girl's 
powder  puff  falls  to  the  floor.  A  few  months  pass, 
the  last  rivet  is  driven,  tracks  are  laid  and  mile-l()ng 
trains  of  silk,  grain,  and  gold  lay  their  freight  five 
miles,  maybe  24  hours  nearer  its  destination.  Mil¬ 
lions  have  been  spent  to  save  that  short  span.  Mil¬ 
lions  will  be  saved  by  its  operation.  The  call  of  the 
bridge  builder  is  for  speed,  speed  and  more  speed, 
with  a  bonus  for  performance  and  profit-destroying 
penalties  for  delay. 

The  slender  tracery  of  the  crane  arm  in  the  picture 
published  herewith,  the  slender  wire  cords  w'ith  the 
strength  of  10.000  horses,  are  the  answer  to  the  cry 
for  speed  and  power  combined  in  one  tool.  The 
lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley  have  been 
known  to  man  since  the  first  builders  ventured  more 
than  a  man’s  height  above  ground.  The  derrick  was 
used  on  the  Pyramids  to  move  weights  that  defied 
the  combined  shoulder-power  of  Hiaraoh’s  30.0(K) 
slaves.  Without  this  primitive  tool,  the  building 
of  three  ancient  monuments  would  have  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  centuries,  and  even  though  lalK)r  and  invest¬ 
ment  costs  bothered  Egypt  not  at  all,  the  vanity  of 
the  King  must  be  flattere(l  in  his  life-time,  not  dynas- 
^ties  after  his  passage  to  the  halls  of  the  dead.  The 
tool  was  the  thing  then,  and  as  man’s  tools  imi)r()ved, 
so  did  his  knowledge  of  what  to<)ls  could  do  with 
stone  and  woofl  and  metal,  and  so  did  the  iK-auty 
and  the  size  of  his  creations.  Man’s  pr<pgress  in 
manufacture  down  the  ages  to  19.30  has  been  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  (|uality  and  the  scope  of  the  tools  at  his 
dispo.sal. 

«  >i>  * 

IX  distribution  of  bis  manufactured  products,  his 
progress  has  been  less  dramatic  and  less  effective. 
Until  ItX)  years  ago.  distribution  was  a  relatively 
unimportant  problem,  with  the  individual  i)roviding 
mu:h  of  bis  own  fwid.  raiment  and  shelter,  and  will¬ 
ingly  paying  well  for  what  he  needed  from  beyond 
the  parish.  .-\s  the  iiroduct  of  the  factory  tools 
increased  in  volume  and  variety,  man’s  needs  ex¬ 
panded  and  the  necessity  for  getting  the  goods  from 
the  people  who  made  them  to  the  people  who 
needed  them  became  more  and  more  pressing. 

Trans^'ortation,  slowly  at  first,  then  in  time-  and 
space-devouring  steps,  advanced.  A  man  may  travel 
from  Xew  York  to  Hong  Kong  today  for  less  ex¬ 
cuse  and  in  less  time  than  would  have  transported 
ms  grandfather  from  Xew  York  to  Washington. 
His  g(H)ds  move  on  these  comparatively  new  tools  of 
distribution  from  state  to  state  and  nation  to  nation 
m  uninterrupte<l  and  almost  ideal  course.  The  almost 
IS  written  adviserllv.  Despite  decades  of  study  and 
marvelous  progress,  man  still  operates  his  marvelous 
factory  tools  in  uncertainty  as  to  where  their  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  sold  with  the  greatest  jirofit  to  himself 
and  the  greatest  utilitv  to  those  who  buy  them.  The 
line  of  communication  between  the  assembly  Iwlt  and 
the  store-keeper’s  shelf  has  not  yet  for  many  reached 
the  precision  with  which  manufacturing  operations 
are  conducted. 

Trols  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose  too.  Tools 
"hirb  Combine  strength  and  sp<‘ed,  equal  in  relative 
pualitv  to  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  bridge  crane, 
are  demanded.  E'or  those  who  u.se  them  with  skill 
equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  bridge-builder,  with 
the  same  sure-footed  approach  and  the  same  confl¬ 
uence  that  they  will  land  the  object  directly  on  the 
annointed  sixit,  they  perform  with  equally  demon- 
strame  results. 

Principal  among  these  tools  of  distribution  is  adver¬ 
ting  in  the  daily  newspaper  press.  Its  speed  is 
inherent  and  commonplace.  Our  countrymen  expect 
as  a  right  the  intelligence  of  an  hour  ago  to  be 
fought  from  Central  Russia  or  Central  Africa  and 
aid  on  their  door.step  in  Middle  America  each  morn- 
U*^®ud  evening.  The  millions  of  dollars,  the  hun- 
H  fnen  far  from  home,  the  leagues  of  wire 
and  the  almost  divine  precision  of  man-made  instru- 
C^'ffft'ticatinn  —  all  of  these  must  be  present 
and  function  to  perfection  to  achieve  the  common¬ 
place  result  of  “todav’s  news  toclav"  in  our  news- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

papers,  but  to  most  readers  and  advertisers  the  effort 
and  the  result  are  so  much  a  part  of  their  daily  lives 
as  to  be  noted  little  more  than  breathing  or  sleeping. 

The  power  of  the  press  for  public  good  or  ill  is 
also  acepted  as  a  domestic  institution. 

The  power  that  is  the  indelible  attribute  of  the 
press  in  its  editorial  functions,  and  the  speed  which 


it  attains  by  the  use  of  the  best  manufacturing  tools 
man  has  yet  devised,  go  hand-in-hand  in  the  service 
of  the  advertiser  who  realizes  their  possibilities  and 
adapts  them  to  his  needs.  The  good  repute  with 
which  the  editor  and  the  publisher  have  garnished 
their  service  of  information  and  alertness  to  public 
needs  mantles  tbe  announcements  of  manufacturers 
and  merebants.  The  speed  with  which  world  intel¬ 
ligence  is  brought  to  public  notice  is  shared  with 
eiiiial  benefit  by  tbe  advertiser  with  a  business 
announcement  which  must  receive  immediate  public 
attention  or  fail  entirely  of  its  purpose. 

There  is  no  other  tool  of  distribution  available 
wbich  meets  tbe  power  and  speed  qualifications  of 
tbe  newspaiier.  The  advertiser  who  seeks  seemingly 
cheaiier  substitutes  for  the  newspaper  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  tool  is  not  unfairly  conqiared  with  a  bridge 
contractor  wbo  relies  on  tbe  lalxtr  of  lO.tMXl  slaves 
and  sinqile  pulley  derricks  to  span  tbe  Hudson.  Tbe 
job  may  be  done,  but  neither  the  contractor  nor  the 
advertiser  niav  live  to  see  its  completion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

01!\’lOUS  as  that  statement  is.  it  has  been  nega¬ 
tived  in  practice  many  times.  It  is  doubted  espe¬ 
cially  in  peri(Kls  of  business  stress  when  the  en¬ 
tirely  human  desires  to  shift  blame  for  failure  and  to 
tinker  with  tbe  maebinery  supplant  cold  reason.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  tbe  past  year  has  proven  that  advertisers  who 
understfKKl  by  long  practice  tbe  true  nature  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  have  used  it  as  a  fast  and  powerful 
crane  to  life  their  b'usiness  above  the  clutching  mud 
of  depression  and  despair.  It  has  also  proven  that 
manufacturers  in  industries  which  are  not  well  organ¬ 
ized  cither  for  production  or  distribution  have  dis¬ 
sipated  their  sales  opportunities  by  dabbling  with 
many  tools  of  distribution.  With  a  decade's  expe¬ 
rience  in  advertising,  accompanied  by  undreamed  of 
sales  totals,  behind  them,  many  manufacturers  in 
this  class  entered  upon  a  period  in  which  sales  were 
certain  to  be  less  easily  made,  and  their  first  reaction 
was  to  discard  the  instrument  by  which  most  of  their 
previous  sales  had  lieen  effected.  Assertion?  For 
proof,  look  to  the  automotive  industry  in  1930.  with 
its  linage  in  all  printed  media,  especially  newspapers, 
cut  from  30  to  60  per  cent  below  192^)  figures. 


Analyze  the  record  further  and  note  that  the  auto¬ 
motive  lines  which  have  suffered  the  greatest  loss 
in  sales  have  been  the  medium-priced  cars,  and  note 
also  that  these  have  made  the  greatest  curtailment 
in  their  newspaper  space.  In  the  same  pericxl  sales 
of  low-priced  and  of  high-priced  cars,  well  adver¬ 
tised  by  comparison  with  the  medium-priced  makes, 
have  held  well  up  with  previous  years’  records. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  latter  class  of  manu¬ 
facturers  were  wise  in  not  swimming  against  the 
tide,  but  the  figures  provide  a  counter  argument  that 
the  lines  which  kept  their  4dvertising  policies  most 
nearly  intact  suffered  least  from  the  buffeting  of  the 
panic  waters.  The  history  of  modern  business  has 
scores  of  illustrations  for  the  story  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  believed  that  last  year’s  advertising 
would  sell  this  year's  goods,  on  accumulated  momen¬ 
tum.  against  the  daily  renewed  strength  of  com¬ 
petitors  who  were  “wasting”  their  money  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Last  year’s  advertising  for  most  goods  is 
about  as  nourishing  as  last  week’s  beefsteak  to  most 
men.  .Smootb,  even  advertising  means  profits  no  less 
than  uninterrupted  progress  of  an  assembly  licit.  .And 
l*t31  will  prove  it  to  many  manufacturers  still  uncon¬ 
vinced  after  1930. 

Xo  advertising  medium  can  aiiply  .so  smootb  and 
even  a  power  of  sales  stimulation  as  the  daily  press. 
.Advertising  in  newspapers  is  as  much  a  part  of  their 
structure  as  the  title  line  or  the  column  rules.  It 
belongs.  It  is  a  welcome  element,  not  an  intruder. 
★  ♦  * 

TH.AT  advertising  in  other  settings  is  genuinely 
resented  cannot  lie  asserted  dogmatically,  but  it 
can  be  strongly  siisjiected  by  one  with  a  know'ledge 
of  sophisticated  .American  human  nature.  A  breathless 
two-minute  “advertising”  interlude  in  an  interesting 
musical  program  no  doubt  jars  many  listeners  to 
broadcasting,  no  less  than  it  annoys  the  writer  and 
many  of  his  acquaintances.  The  name  of  a  large 
corporation,  or  its  product  or  its  president,  may  be 
cunningly  slipped  into  a  manufactured  news  story, 
with  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction  to  the  president,  but 
we  doubt  that  local  sales  of  the  product  will  show 
any  immediate  increase.  The  idea  of  getting  a  trade- 
marked  article  mentioned  in  a  magazine  story,  or 
handled  by  the  star  of  a  highly  exploited  motion 
jiicture,  or  worked  into  a  vaudeville  wisecrack  may 
seem  attractive  in  an  era  when  sales  are  slipping 
from  an  inflated  peak,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  any 
claim  by  the  purchasers  of  such  advertising  that  it 
paid  its  way  in  sales. 

Most  of  these  schemes  fall  into  the  category  of 
minor  tactics.  If  they  are  effective  in  their  limited 
sphere,  their  results  are  usually  negligible,  compared 
to  those  achieved  in  the  past  and  possible  now  for 
the  same  effort  applied  with  tools  of  known  and 
much  broader  scope.  If  ineffective,  they  waste  money 
and  mental  effort  that  might  have  achieved  worth¬ 
while  success  had  it  been  applied  through  proven 
channels. 

The  place  of  the  newspaper  as  a  tactical  unit  of 
business  strategy  needs  but  little  delineation.  Skil¬ 
fully  used  by  compe-tent  merchants  in  the  year  of 
19.30,  it  has  overcome  for  them  the  undoubtedly 
tremendous  shrinkage  in  public  buving  power,  and, 
as  pointed  out  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  b'usiness  ffillows  closelv  tbe  relative 
volume  of  retail  newsp<'iper  advertising,  compared 
with  last  year. 

Waste  there  undoubtedly  has  been  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  in  all  other  divisions  of  o'ur  expanding 
commerce.  Rut  with  the  total  expenditure  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  recent  years  averaging  less  than 
10  cents  per  family  per  day,  measured  against  a 
total  annual  business  turnover  of  nearly  $100,000,- 
000,000.  the  waste  of  business  chargeable  against 
advertising  is  plainly  negligible. 

The  times  call  not  for  criticism  of  the  little  flaws 
in  the  structure  of  advertising.  The  state  of  busi¬ 
ness  demands  the  emplovmcnt  of  advertising  in  its 
full  powers — to  move.  lift,  and  direct  merchandise 
through  the  shortest  possible  channels.  The  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  .American  confidence  in  mass  pro¬ 
duction  rests  more  than  ever  upon  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  use  of  the  mass  sales  force — advertising, 
especially  newspaper  advertising. 


/  r  ' 
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SUITS  ASK  RECEIVERS 
FOR  LUKE  LEA  PAPERS 


Five  Dailies  in  Nashville,  Memphis 
and  Knoxville  Involved — Two 
Paper  Firms  and  Bank  Re¬ 
ceiver  File  Actions 


(Bjr  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  10. — Suits 
asking  that  receivers  be  appointed  for 
Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  and  Tennessee 
Publishing  Company,  were  filed  in  chan¬ 
cery  court  here  today  by  the  Nashville 
Trust  Company,  tr’ustees,  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Company  and  D.  D.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  receiver  for  the  Bank  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Southern  Publishers  controls  the 
stock  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Ezfcning  Appeal  and  the  Knox- 
xnllc  Journal.  Tennessee  Publishing 
Compsfny  controls  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Evening  Tennessean. 

The  bill  asking  for  a  receiver  for 
Southern  Publishers  charges  Col.  Luke 
Lea  and  Rogers  Caldwell,  owners,  with 
“conversion,  perversion,  waste  and  mis¬ 
use”  of  the  funds  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 
))eal.  It  asks  that  the  Nashville  Trust 
Company  be  authorized  to  sell  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  Appeal  to  pay  $1,5(X),000 
debentures  issued  against  it  to  the 
M.  &  O.  Paper  Company  on  which  inter¬ 
est  has  been  defaulted. 

The  bill  also  charges  that  Col.  Lea  and 
Mr.  Caldwell  made  large  withdrawals 
from  the  cash  surplus  of  the  Appeal  and 
inflated  intangibles  to  offset  the  with¬ 
drawals. 

The  last  week  of  October  is  cited  as  a 
specific  instance.  It  was  then  that  Cald¬ 
well  &  Co.  began  to  totter.  During  the 
week,  the  bill  charges,  $1,266,310  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Commercial  Appeal’s 
bank  accounts  to  pay  dividends  and  cover 
miscellaneous  inve.stments.  To  offset 
this  the  valuation  of  the  paper's  circula¬ 
tion,  goodwill  and  Associated  Press  mem- 
liership  was  boosted  from  $4,000,000  to 
$4,575,000  and  the  papers  were  given  a 
quantity  of  stock  in  Central  Properties, 
United  Properties,  Belle  Meade  Land 
Company  and  W  est  Meade  County  Club, 
valu^  at  $518, .500.  This  valuation,  the 
bill  charges,  is  grossly  excessive. 

The  bill  also  terms  Col.  Lea’s  salary 
of  $50,000  a  year  as  president  of  South¬ 
ern  Publishers  as  “perversion  and  gross 
misuse  of  funds.”  It  is  a  lengthy  docu¬ 
ment  and  goes  into  detail  in  giving  the 
Lea-Caldwell  history  of  the  paper. 

They  bought  the  Appeal  and  Evening 
Appeal  in  1927  for  $3,600,000,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained.  Cash  on  hand  made  the  net 
cost  $3,000,000.  Bonds  for  $2,500,000 
were  then  issued.  Stock  in  the  paper 
was  issued  to  Southern  Publishers,  a 
holding  company.  Southern  Publishers 
sold  tbe  M.  &  O.  Paper  Company  $1,- 
500,000  worth  of  debentures,  .secured  by 
Commercial  Appeal  stock.  The  paper 
company  placed  the  stock  with  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Trust  Company  as  trustee  under 
the  debenture  agreement.  It  is  under 
this  agreement  that  the  paper  company 
now  asks  to  be  permitted  to  sell  the 
stock. 

Robertson  is  a  party  to  the  suit  as 
receiver  for  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  be¬ 
cause  the  bank,  a  Caldwell  institution, 
holds  500  shares  of  Southern  Publishers, 
which  is  one-half  the  stock. 

The  suit  asking  a  receiver  for  Ten¬ 
nessee  Publishing  Company,  publishers, 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was  filed  by 
the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  charging  the  company  owes  $94,000 
in  past  due  bills  and  $17,000  on  bills  due 
immediately.  The  suit'  declares  the  com¬ 
pany'  has  made  no  payments  since  July, 
1930,  and  also  owes  on  disputed  bills 
dating  back  two  years. 

The  bill  charges  the  paper  has  been 
mismanaged,  and  declares  excessive  sal¬ 
aries  have  been  paid  Col.  Lea  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  employed  by  the  paper. 
This,  the  bill  continues,  has  injur^  the 
goodwill  of  the  paper  and  decreased  its 
cr^it  to  the  point  where  “if  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  funds  necessary  to  meet  its  pressing 
oblifptions  for  materials  essential  to  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper.” 

The  fear  is  express^  that  unless  a 
receiver  is  appointed,  the  Tennessean 


cannot  continue  to  operate  and  the  value 
of  the  property  will  be  seriously  de¬ 
creased.  The  bill  estimates  the  total 
claims  against  the  company  at  $1,250,000. 

Col.  Lea  has  also  been  made  de¬ 
fendant  in  another  suit.  This  one  was 
brought  by  the  receiver  for  the  Liberty 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Nashville.  He 
charges  Col.  Lea,  Luke  Lea.  Jr.,  and 
others  obtained  $166,000  through  “fraud 
and  connivance”  with  R.  E.  Donnell, 
president  of  the  bank,  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  The  suit  is  to  recover  the 
amount. 

Col.  Lea,  in  his  only  public  statement 
since  the  suits  were  filed,  calls  the  charge 
made  by  the  receiver  for  the  Liberty 
Bank  “Insofar  as  they  allege  any  fraudu¬ 
lent  act  or  purpose  of  mine  are  utterly 
false.” 

The  receiver  suits  will  be  given  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  of  the  court. 

NEWSPRINT  MEN  MEET 

No  Statement  Given  Out  on  ProgreBR 
of  Proposed  Merger 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Dec.  11. — Although  the 
newsprint  industry  continues  to  be  fruit¬ 
ful  of  rumors  regarding  the  contem¬ 
plated  merger  of  big  producers,  no 
definite  progress  was  reported  following 
an  informal  conference  of  manufacturers 
in  Montreal  this  week. 

.\s  a  sequel  to  the  closing  of  the  Cap 
de  la  Madeleine  plant  by  Canada  Power 
and  F'aiKT  Company  there  were  rumors 
that  .'\bitibi  would  close  the  old  Spanish 
River  mills  and  that  St.  Lawrence  Mills 
Would  temporarily  cease  operations. 
Both  these  reports  were  officially  denied. 
Hon.  William  Finlayson,  Minister  of 
I.ands  and  Forests  of  Ontario,  stated  that 
he  was  assured  by  the  president  of 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  that 
the  company  has  already  spent  large 
sums  in  rehabilitating  the  Spanish  River 
properties.  It  will  resume  this  program 
“as  soon  as  the  present  depression  is 
pas.sed.” 

E.  1).  Hyndman,  manager  of  the  Three 
Rivers,  Que.  plant  of  St.  I.awrence  Paper 
Mills  stated  that  the  plant  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  at  50  per  cent  capacity  on 
a  five-day  week  basis. 

SEBRING  PROMOTED 

I-ewis  B.  Sebring  of  the  reportorial 
staff,  Keie  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  made  assistant  night  city  editor. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  29-31 — American  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Assn,  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  Boston. 

Jan.  16-17 — Southern  Editorial 
Institute,  annual  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Jan.  16-17 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Jan.  21-22— New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Parker  House,  Boston. 


BORG  HGHT  CUMAXED 
BY  CHANDLESS  OUSTER 

Senator  Expelled  by  Unanimous  Vote 
for  Misconduct — Had  Been  Subject 
of  Attacks  by  Hackensack  Pub¬ 
lisher  Since  Last  February 

The  long  fight  of  John  Borg,  publisher 
of  the  Haektiisaek  (N.J.)  Bergen  Even¬ 
ing  Record,  against  State  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Chandless  and  a  Republican 
controlled  political  organization  was 
climaxed,  Dec.  6,  when  Chandless  was 
expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the  unan¬ 
imous  vote  of  the  20  other  members. 
His  expulsion  came  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  after  a  three-day  trial  on 
charges  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  the 
trust  and  duty  of  a  legislator. 

Borg’s  campaign  began  early  this  year 
when  he  launched  a  crusade  against  op¬ 
erations  of  Chandless  and  other  poli¬ 
ticians  in  connection  with  sewer  construc¬ 
tion  in  Lodi  Township.  He  charged 
mishandling  of  the  state’s  funds  and  at¬ 
tacked  Chandless  for  his  actions  in  the 
case.  Chandless  later  admitted  that  he 
had  received  a  fee  of  $10,000  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  $200,000  state  deposit  which  the 
Little  Ferry  National  Bank  had  been 
holding  after  refusing  payment  of  a  draft 
sent  by  the  state  treasurer.  The  with¬ 
holding  of  this  fund  threatened  the  Lotli 
sewer  project  with  collapse. 

Borg  was  indicted  in  March  together 
with  Charles  Rosenberg,  president  of  the 
bank.  He  was  later  vindicated  by  a  jury. 
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PAY  ROLL  IMPORTANCE 
STRESSED  IN  DRIVE 

Lob  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commercs 
Starts  Six  Months’  Series  Strik¬ 
ing  at  Root  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Situation 

Aimed  at  the  causes  of  the  present 
unemployment  situation,  the  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  using  a  series 
of  quarter-page  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
payroll  and  point  out  its  relation  to  pros¬ 
perity.  As  the  advertisements  are  aimed 
at  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes,  the 
arguments  for  continued  buying  are  be¬ 
ing  made  as  elementary  as  possible. 
Cartoons  dominate  each  advertisement 

The  campaign  is  most  comprehensive, 
the  advertisements  being  scheduled  to 
appear  in  every  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  county  tnat  has  one  thousand 
or  more  circulation. 

The  cartoon  used  in  the  initial  copy 
pointed  out  that  the  steps  leading  back 
to  prosperity  were :  “Buy  what  yon 
need,”  “keep  every  one  working," 
“patronize  home  industry,”  “spend  your 
money  at  home,”  “use  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  products,”  “buy  home  products," 
“do  business  with  your  neighbors,”  and 
so  on. 

Frank  Stump  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment -of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  de¬ 
clared  that  small-town  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  that  are  carrying  the  campaign 
are  finding  it  valuable  as  a  starting  point 
from  which  to  launch  a  buy- at-home 
campaign.  A  surprisingly  large  number 
of  these  near-by  communities  have  fac¬ 
tories  of  which  the  residents  know  little 
or  nothing.  Newspaper  publishers  are 
planning  to  sell  large  display  space  to 
these  factories,  to  be  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  series  will  run  for  six  months,  one_ 
appearing  each  month.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
County,  civic  and  business  men’s  organ¬ 
izations  and  women’s  organizations  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  domestic  trade  department 
of  the  Chamber  has  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

HOSPITAL  DRIVE  STARTS 

Stanley  Resor  Heads  Committee  in 

Advertising  Publishing  Fields 

With  $400,000  already  raised  in  the 
million-dollar  United  Hospital  Fund 
Campaign  in  New  York,  active  solicita¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  publishing  men 
began  this  week.  The  fund  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  care  for  needy  sick  in  58  hos¬ 
pitals.  Early  contributions  included 
$25,000  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and 
an  equal  amount  from  Edward  S.  Hark- 
ness. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  advertising  agency, 
is  chairman  of  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  committee.  The  chairman  of  sub¬ 
committees  are:  George  J.  Auer,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune;  K.  H.  Fulton,  General  Outdoor 
Advertising  Company ;  Cornelius  F. 
Kelly,  Kelly-Smith  Company ;  Stanley 
Latshaw,  Butterick  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  Malcolm  Muir,  McGraw  Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

NEW  SOURCE  TAPPED 

Society  items  submitted  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Morning  Times  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  entertainments  and  s'ujh 
pers  given  by  tourist  and  church  organi¬ 
zations  to  which  an  admission  is  charged, 
are  accepted  only  on  payment  of  an  agate 
line  rate  of  ten  cents.  The  idea  has  d^ 
veloped  into  a  substantially  new  income 
source  for  the  paper,  heretofore  over¬ 
looked. 

TO  CONTINUE  CAMPAIGN 

The  1931  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  follow  the 
same  lines  as  that  for  the  summer 
tourist  season  just  past,  utilizing  almost 
every  type  of  publication  with  national 
circulation,  according  to  L.  L.  Pernn, 
advertising  manager. 


Kenneth  Collins  Tells  Why  Newspapers 
Are  Supreme  For  Selling  Goods 


Per  Person  and  Give  Greatest  Return — Spends  85  Per  Cent  of  Space  Budget 

44WHY  do  you  consider  newspapers 
”  to  be  tlie  best  medium  for  de- 
oartment  store  advertising?,”  we  asked 
Mr  Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice- 
nresident  and  director  of  publicity  for 
k  h!  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  is 
known  as  the  outspoken  apostle  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  through  news¬ 
papers,  and  who  has  helped  Macy’s  to 
bcDime  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  successful  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 

‘•Because  newspapers  reach  the  largest 
niinilMtr  of  people  belonging  to  all  classes 
of  scKiety  at  the  lowest  cost  per  person, 
more  quicklv  and  with  a  greater  return 
on  our  outlay  than  by  any  other  form  of 
advertising  so  far  developed,”  was  in 
effect,  his  response. 

Mr.  Collins  belongs  to  that  vanguard 
of  American  advertising  experts  who 
combine  the  canons  of  good  taste,  one  of 
his  favorite  aphorisms,  with  the  tenets 
of  modern  psychology.  He  is  a  believer 
in  mass,  rather  than  selective  appeal,  and 
his  whole  advertising  technique  is  built 
up  on  this  formula.  A  Westerner, 
and  aggressive,  with 


By  EVELYN  TRENT 

at  $3.%,  and  six  o’clock  the  next  morning.  This  often 
who  bought  spells  the  difference  between  success  and 
dozen  dresses  failure  in  these  days,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
evailing  good  tion  of  catching  a  passing  vogue  and 
lerchandise  is  getting  the  full  value  out  of  it  before 
it  dies.  This  is  true,  of  course,  for  a 
limited  amount  of  merchandise — fads,  not 
staple  goods. 

"The  basis  of  all  advertising  buying 
is:  How  much  does  it  cost  per  person 
Y  to  see  your  advertisement?  One  can 

^  place  a  thousand  line  advertisement, 

about  half  a  page,  in  every  one  of  the 
2,tXK)  odd  English  language  newspapers 
in  this  country,  reaching  ^,000,000  peo- 
»  pie,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  It  would  cost 

$3^,000  for  postage  alone,  exclusive  of 
other  expenses,  to  send  a  penny  postcard 
to  the  same  number  of  people — more 


,  number  of  people- 
than  three  times  as  much.  This  illus- 
'  tratcs  the  comparative  cost  of  direct 

mail  versus  newspaper  advertising. 

“As  for  returns,  from  15%  to  l8%  on 
direct  mail  is  considered  extremely  high, 
paying  the  postage  both  ways.  One  must 
consider  too,  the  mobility  of  an  urban 
population  that  moves  from  one  place 
^  to  another,  changing  address  constantly. 

In  New  York  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
4()0,0(X)  people  move  on  Oct.  1.  What 
becomes  of  direct  mail  advertising  when 
these  addresses  get  mixed  up?  Whereas 
the  newspaper,  bought  everywhere  at 
newsstands,  takes  care  of  this  problem 
effectively,  with  no  extra  expense  in¬ 
volved  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser.” 

Kenneth  Colling  Speaking  of  the  part  played  by  news¬ 

paper  advertising  in  the  general  success 
responsible  for  this  universality  of  ap-  of  store  management,  Mr.  Collins  said 
peal,  in  his  judgment.  this  was  difficult  to  estimate. 

“The  newspaiMjr  is  democratic;  it  “No  one  knows  exactly  the  influence 
reaches  out  to  all  classes  and  is  bought  of  advertising  on  business.  We  know  it 
by  nearly  everyone,  people  who  buy  it  has  a  tremendous  influence.  Some  firms 
because  they  want  to  read  it.  In  New  think  they  have  advertised  so  well  that 
York,  4,300,000  Sunday  newspapers  are  they  can  afford  to  stop — and  be  for- 
sold,  more  than  one  newspaper  for  every  gotten.  Others  keep  on  without  know- 
home,  and  this  covers  nearly  everybody,  ing  when  the  saturation  point  has  been 
It  has  been  figured  out  that  a  good  ad-  reached,  spending  beyond  the  amount 
vertisement  has  a  chance  of  being  read  justified  by  increasing  returns.  Depart- 
by  4  per  cent  of  the  people  who  read  the  ment  stores  are  working  this  problem 
papers.  If  therefore,  I  buy  space  in  a  out  for  themselves  by  the  trial  and 
paper  having  a  million  circulation,  there  error  methml.  and  all  stores  come  pretty 
is  a  good  chance  of  40,000  people  seeing,  close  to  the  .same  amount  of  advertising 
reading  and  remembering  our  advertise-  in  the  end. 

ment.  “I  do  not  know  of  a  single  successful 

“Another  advantage  of  the  newspaper  department  store  in  this  country  that 
is  its  immediacy.  One  can  get  an  idea  at  does  not  spend  the  major  part  of  its  ad- 
4.  P.  M.  and  have  it  on  the  streets  by  vertising  appropriation  for  newspaper 


young,  vigorous 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  dangling  from  his 
watch-chain,  Mr.  Collins  presents  his 
ideas  on  advertising  media  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  txirn  of  conviction,  backed  by  the 
unflinching  data  of  scientific  graphs  and 
charts  hung  on  his  walls,  depicting  popu¬ 
lation,  circulation  and  advertising  costs 
in  figures  tliat  do  not  lie. 

NIacy's  budget  appropriates  more  than 
$2.()0(),(XK)  a  year  for  advertising  pur- 
po.ses.  including  space  bought,  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  overhead.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $1,3()0.(KX>  annually  goes  to  the 
purchase  of  new  spaper  space,  represent¬ 
ing  85  per  cent  of  all  advertising  and 
pulilicity  space  expe-nditures  of  every 
kind.  The  proportion  of  advertising 
costs  to  sales  is  under  I'/i  per  cent  at 
Macy’s,  as  compared  with  from  3;/^ 
per  cent  to  b  jier  cent  in  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  This  difference  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  attributes  in  part  to  Macy’s  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  sales,  which  will  reach 
this  year  in  times  of  so-called  depres¬ 
sion.  in  excess  of  $1(X),(X)0.0()0. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  88  per  cent 
of  all  buying  is  done  by  women  shoppers, 
and  for  this  reason,  Macy’s  directs  the 
bulk  of  its  advertising  to  women  and 
employs  women  almost  exclusively  in  its 
advertising  department.  The  problem  of 
how  best  to  reach  these  women  buyers 
has  lieen  figured  out  to  a  mathematical 
nicety  by  Mr.  Collins  and  his  associ- 
ciates.  The  answer  is:  “Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
supplemented  by  such  other  media  as 
window  displays,  store  posters  changed 
daily,  personal  shopping  and  fashion 
shows,  radio  broadcasting  and  direct 
mail.  Discounting  bill  posters  for  de¬ 
partment  store  purposes  as  too  ephem¬ 
eral  and  inadequate,  all  other  subsidiary 
forms  of  advertising  are  set  down  by 
Mr.  Collins  to  mere  charity. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  by  far 
superior  to  all  other  forms  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  and  always  will 
be,  for  one  fundamental  reason,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“Today,  a  great  deal  of  the  moderate 
priced  merchandise  sold  in  retail  stores 
might  appeal  to  almost  any  class  of  peo¬ 
ple,  rich,  well-to-do  or  poor.  The  great 
mass  of  our  purchasers  are  people  with 
incomes  under  $3,300  a  year.  It  is  to 
them  that  the  great  majority  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  should  be  addressed.  All 
classes  can  be  reached  through  the  news¬ 
paper,  whereas  nearly  every  other  form 
of  advertising  is  directed  towards  a 
selected  group,  eliminating  those  who 
might  just  as  well  be  customers  for  the 
same  class  of  goods.” 

And  here  Mr.  Collins  cited  the  in- 
^nce  of  a  woman  belonging  to  one  of 
America’s  wealthiest  families  who  liought 


G.  L.  STEELE  PROMOTED 


Named  Advertiaing  Director  of  Public 
Ledger*  and  Inquirer 

The  appointment  of  George  L.  Steele 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  and  livening  Ledger 
and  the  I'hiladelphia  Inquirer  was  an¬ 
nounced  Tue.sday  at  Philadelphia  by 
('harles  A.  Tyler,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
controls  the  three  newspapers.  Mr. 
Steele  has  been  business  manager  of  the 
Inquirer,  but  his  new  appointment  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  statement  that  no  merger 
of  the  Inquirer  and  the  Public  I.edgcr  is 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Steele’s  appointment  follows 
closely  upon  that  of  Rol)ert  Corrigan  as 
circulation  director  of  the  two  I.edgers. 

Mr.  Steele  has  been  with  the  business 
and  advertising  departments  of  the  Cur¬ 
tis-Martin  interests  for  several  years. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Press,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  suspendefl  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
When  the  latter  bought  the  Ne^v  York 
livening  Post  Mr.  Steele  joined  that  or¬ 
ganization,  becoming  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  With  the  later  purchase  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Inquirer  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Steele  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Edward  I.  Bacon  as  business 
manager  on  the  latter’s  resignation. 


M.  S.  SCHWARTZ  PROMOTED 

Maurice  S.  Schwartz  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  manager  of  local 
advertising  of  the  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  Mr.  Schwartz  was  for  several 
years  classified  advertising  manager,  and 
has  been  with  Houston  papers  since 
1914.  A.  M.  Cohen  is  advertising 
director. 


TELEGRAM  MEN  JOIN  POST 

James  K.  Martindale  and  John  Thorpe, 
formerly  of  the  Xew  York  Telegram, 
recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Martindale  is  doing 
rewrite  and  Thorpe  has  been  assigned  to 
the  copy  desk. 


Typical  pre-Christmas  scene  in  front  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  store  at  34th  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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SECOND-CLASS  POSTAGE  RATE  RISE 
DEBATED  BY  BROWN  AND  WOOD 

Appropriations  Chairman  Would  Make  Periodicals  Pay  Their 
Own  Way,  While  Postmaster  Says  Increase  Would 
Drive  Them  from  the  Service 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

^^ASHINGTOX,  Dec.  7 — Quite  a  con-  ured  out  what  the  rates  would  have  been 
”  diet  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  for  second-class  matter  “if  the  publish- 
desirability  of  increasing  the  second-class  ing  concerns  of  this  country  had  obeyed 
postage  rates  arose  during  hearings  on  the  law  instead  of  disobeying  it  by  in- 
the  Post  Ottice  Department  appropria-  direction,  by  shipping  their  stuff  by 
tion  bill  for  1932  between  Postmaster  freight  to  those  different  zones.” 
General  Walter  P.  Brown  and  Kepre-  “Xo,  I  have  not,”  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
sentative  William  K.  WwkI,  of  Indiana,  eral  replied,  “but  I  think  that,  since  we 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  are  losing  money  on  what  carrying  we 
-Appropriations.  _  do  of  second-class  matter,  if  we  carried 

Brown,  while  opposing  any  increase  more  and  carried  it  farther,  we  would 
in  the  second-class  rates,  told  the  com-  lose  more.” 

mittee  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the  “h  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be 
rates  were  doubled  so  Congress  could  some  way  of  checkmating  these  gentle- 
see  for  itself  whether  or  not  publishers  men  who  publish  these  periodicals,” 
would  use  other  means  for  distributing  Wood  remarked. 


their  periodicals. 

\\  ood,  who  has  beOn  chairman  of  the 


Brown  argued  that  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  in  its  handling  of  second-class 


.Appropriations  Committee  for  years  and  matter  was  in  much  the  same  position 
who  has  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  o  t^e  railroads  who  handle  all  kinds  of 
many  bureaucrats  by  his  hardboiled  commodities  from  silk  to  coal.  The  rail- 
attitude  as  to  their  pleas  for  increased  roads  charge  high  rates  for  transporting 
apiirftpnations  bluntly  stated  that  he  f,ut  low  rates  for  transport- 

thought  second-class  rates  should  be  m-  sand  and  the  like,  because  the 

creased  M  publishers  would  ^  stopped  prade  commodities  could  not  move 


from  “defeating  the  purpose  of  the  law.”  3,  higher  rates.  The  same  would  be 
The  drscussion  primarily  concerned  ,rue  of  second-class  mail,  he  said, 
rates  paid  by  publishers  of  magazines,  ...  .u 

although  newspaper  publishers  naturallv  We  firmly  believe  that  the 

would  be  affected  bv  anv  increase  in  sec-  substantially  will  divert  the  business 

ond-class  rates  "  '  from  us.  Brown  said. 

The  Postmaster  General  frankly  ad-  He  added  that  “as  far  as  I  am  con- 
mitted  that  the  so-called  cost  ascertain-  cerned  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
ment  system  of  the  Post  Office  Depart-  .'ow  raise  the  rate  and  try  it  out.” 
ment  _was  a  failure.  He  said  it  was  un-  “I  think  it  ought  to  be  done,”  Wood 

scientific  to  treat  all  classes  of  mail  as  said. 

if  the>  were  receiving  the  same  kind  of  The  .Appropriations  Committee  chair- 
service.  arriving  at  a  cost  merely  by  man  opposed  Brown's  suggestion  for  a 
ascertaining  the  total  cost  of  handling  all  one-half  cent  increase  in  first-class 
classes  of  mail  and  dividing  that  by  the  pcistages  rates.  It  would  be  entirely  loo 
amounts  of  each  class  handled  to  obtain  iinpoiiular,  he  said.  He  added  that  “it 
unit  costs.  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  there  is  not 

This  argument,  however,  left  little  im-  some  way  of  making  the  second-class 
pression  on  the  aggressive  Wood,  who  mail  pay  something  near  what  its  cost 
contended  that  second-class  matter  was  is." 

not  paying  its  way  and  that  the  publish-  He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  Con- 
ers  should  be  sloj^ied  from  sending  their  gress  fir  the  public  would  submit  to  an 

periodicals  by  freight  and  express  to  sec-  increa.se  of  the  first-class  postage  rate 

ond-class  entrv  jKiints  throughout  the  to  2'/j  cents  an  ounce  “in  order  to  pay 
country  and  distributing  by  mail  from  for  something  that  the  public  knows  is 


those  points. 


luit  paying  its  fair  proportion  of  the 


Brown  said  the  department  had  reached  mail  cost  now.” 
the  conclusion  that  increasing  the  second-  “I  think  that  is  a  debatable  question,” 
class  rates  would  not  increase  revenue,  replied  Brown.  “There  is  another  fallacy 
but  would^  simply  drive  the  business  to  jn  this  reasfuiing  that  dfies  not  always 
other  carriers  which  will  carry  it  more  ajipcar  at'  the  surface  and  that  is  this : 


cheaply  than  the  Post  Office. 


apparently  the  argument  against  raising 


tint  agree  with  that.”  said  Wood,  the  second-class  rate  rests  on  the  belief 
“W  e  thought  we  would  accomplish  that  that  a  public  utility  which  is  perform- 
when  we  fixed  the  zones,  but  those  gen-  ing  a  mixed  fir  varied  service  should 
tlemen  who  publish  the  magazines  and  base  its  rates  upfui  the  cost'  of  each 
periodicals,  in  order  to  get  around  the  service,  but  that  is  not  the  practice  in 
zoning  svstem,  shipped  and  arc  now  ship-  any  transpfirtatifin  company, 
ping  their  output  into  those  zones  by  “Much  more  weight  is  given  to  the 
freight  cars.  value  fif  the  service  and  the  character  of 


ping  their  output  into  those  zones  by  “Much  more  weight  is  given  to  the  The  advertisement  was  a  full-page 
freight  cars.  ^  value  fif  the  service  and  the  character  of  cartfion  specially  drawn  for  the  I^yton 

“They  do  that  in  order  to  get  a  the  cfinminlity  that  is  moved  than  is  Store  by  Pat  Sullivan,  creator  of  Felix 

cheaper  rate.  If  some  way  could  be  given  to  the  cost.  Some  things  have  to  the  Cat,  stressing  the  opening  of  Day- 

devised  to  counteract  the  manner  in  which  l>c  carried  for  a  little  less,  perhaps,  ttin's  “Toy  City.” 

thev  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  that  than  their  strict'  cost,  and  others  pay  a  - - 

law,  it  would  1>e  a  great  advantage  to  great  deal  more  because  of  the  value  of  WOULD  STABILIZE  EMPLOYMENT 


NEWSPAPERS  BIG  HELP 
TO  CITIES  SERVICE 
66TpOR  the  year  ended  Oct.  31 
-L  last,  the  net  earnings  of  Cities 
Service  Company  were  $58,656,- 
589.13,  an  increase  of  44.83  per 
rent  over  those  of  1929.  We  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  such  a 
record  would  have  been  impossible 
had  we  not  used  the  newspapers 
in  our  advertising  campaign.” — 
Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard,  director, 
advertising  and  news  department. 
Cities  Service  Company. 


PRINTS  FOUR  COLORS 
IN  REGULAR  RUN 

Minneapoli*  Star  Hooks  Up  Extra  Cyl¬ 
inder  With  Color  Fountains  on  Each 

of  Two  Press  Lines  to  Print  Three 
Colors  and  Black  in  Store  Copy 

Through  the  use  of  additional  color 
fountains  on  two  otherwise  idle  units 
of  its  press  equipment,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  able  to 
print  a  three  color  and  black  full  page 
advertisement  for  the  Dayton  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  of  that  city  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  run  of  an  18-page  paper.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  on  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section. 

The  Star  recently  installed  six  16- 
page  Scott  straight  units  equipped 
with  color  fountains  at  a  cost  of  $17.5,- 
(XK).  Four  had  already  been  installed 
two  years  ago.  The  presses  were  set 
in  two  linos.  Each  line  is  equipped 
with  an  extra  color  cylinder  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  one  color  and 
black  on  regular  runs,  and  some  of  the 
units  have  extra  color  fountains. 

The  run  on  the  day  the  department 
store  advertisement  ■was  received  called 
for  the  use  of  three  units.  The  method 
used  to  print  the  color  page  was  de- 
scrilied  for  Eiiitor  &  Fublishkr  by 
John  Thompson,  co-publisher  of  the 
Star  as  follows: 

“For  the  four-color  page  we  employed 
the  color  cylinder  which  is  on  each  line 
and  threw  in  an  additional  unit  on  each 
line,  using  the  color  fountains.  This 
enabled  us.  of  cour.se,  to  run  three 
colors  besides  the  black.  That  is  to 
say,  in  a  regular  three-unit  run  we  em¬ 
ployed  four  units,  making  regular  sepa¬ 
rate  octuple  presses.  This  is  a  hook-up 
not  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary.” 

The  speed  of  the  run  was  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Mr.  Thompson  said. 

“\Ve  ordinarily  run  our  presses  at  a 
speed  of  between  36,000  and  40,000 
pajiers  per  hour,"  he  said.  “W’e  ran 
somewhat  slower  on  this  day  because 
of  the  color  page,  but  we  had  a  net  pro- 
ductkin  on  one  press  of  20,000  per  hour 
average  and  18,000  on  the  other.” 

The  Star  does  not  use  reels  for  feed¬ 
ing  its  presses,  but  employs  a  Jones 
-Automatic  Tension  device  instead. 

The  advertisement  was  a  full-page 
cartoon  specially  drawn  for  the  I4ayton 
Store  by  Pat  Sullivan,  creator  of  Felix 
the  Cat,  stressing  the  opening  of  Day¬ 
ton's  “Tov  Citv.” 


the  service.” 


the  service :  hut  the  rule  is  inflexible 


The  Postmaster  General  suggested  that  'hat  the  services  all  together  should  de- 
the  only  solution  he  could  think  of  was  tray  all  the  costs. 


to  “persuade  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  the  railroads  and 


“The  only  reason  I  have  recommended 
a  raise  in  the  first-class  rate  is  the  fact 


other  common  carriers  charge,  for  carry-  that  I  have  had  it  studied  by  the  very 
ing  the  material  which  is  suhiect  to  the  best  people  I  could  get  in  the  country 
second-class  postage  rate,  a  rate  high  to  study  it.  and  they  have  convinced  me 
enough  to  put  it  on  a  competitive  basis  that  1  can  not'  get  verv  much,  if  any. 
with  us.”  more  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 

To  this  Wood  replied  that  “we  are  classes  without  driving  them  out  of  the 
making  millions  of  dollars  for  these  pub-  pc*st  office." 

'i'hers  because  of  the  scheme  whereby  “That  is  just  a  conjecture,”  Wood  re- 
ttirv  are  defeating  the  purnose  of  the  marked. 

law  “  He  continued  that  “there  ought  ‘The  onlv  answer  I  can  make  to  that, 
to  be  some  wav  devis-d  whereby  that  Mr.  Chairman."  Brown  retorted,  “is  to 
m-1  won’d  either  not  be  accepted  or  else,  raise  the  second-class  rate  two  or  three 
if  tbev  aHemnted  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  (,r  four  times — whatever  you  see  fit.  I 
t»'e  laiv  bv  indirection,  provide  that  there  will  charge  it  to  anvbodv  that  want's  the 
c'-iomM  lx*  a  nenalty  attached  to  it.”  service,  and  let  us  find  out  about  it  if 

't  ano*Vi»r  pipco  the  chairman  asked  we  can  not  decide  it  on  investigation 
Brown  if  the  department  ever  had  fig-  and  fin  theorizing.” 


Representative  Ludlow  Has  Bill  to 
Provide  Study  Commission 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  Representative  Louis  Lud¬ 
low,  of  Indiana,  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Ohio  and  Indiana  news- 
paiiers,  introduced  a  hill  that  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
stabilization  of  employment  in  industry. 

The  measure,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
would  create  a  Federal  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  composed  of  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  Senate,  which  would  engage  in  a 
permanent  study  of  employment  in  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  “with  a 
view  of  formulating  such  plans  and 
recommending  such  legislation  as  will  en¬ 
able  employees  to  obtain  a  saving  wage 
and  investors  a  reasonable  dividend.” 


DAILIES  ADOPT  RETAIL  I 
GENERAL  DEFlNiriQ?  I 

Dallas  News  and  Journal  Will  ^ 
force  Rule  Sponsored  by  N.A.E.A 
and  Adopted  by  Louisiana 
Publishers 

The  Dallas  Morning  Xeios  and  PaiJjj 
Journal,  published  by  the  A.  H.  ^0 
Corporation,  have  adopted  the  new  ru). 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Xewspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  .Association  for  classi. 
lying  retail  and  general  advertising  copy, 
This  formula  was  recently  adopted  ^  " 
Louisiana  publishers  and  has  been  rec-  I 
ommended  for  adoption  by  the  special  I 
committee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  I 
Publishers’  Association. 

The  notification  sent  out  by  the  Dallas 
dailies  outlined  the  classification  as  fo|.  I 
lows :  I 

“An  advertiser  sh.vll  be  entitled  to  retail  I 
rates  only  when  he  sells  direct  to  the  cunsuaer  i 
through  one  or  more  retail  stores  which  ^  L 
alone  owns  and  controls.  I 

“If  the  retailer  named  also  is  territory  joMx,  I 
wholesaler  or  distributor  the  advertising  is  not  I 
local  retail  copy.  I 

“Retail  rates  apjily  to  cooiierative  advertisiw  I 
confined  strictly  to  a  group  of  iKina  fide  retj!;  , 
advertisers  provided  advertising  is  i>aid  for  b; 
the  merchants  involved.  ■ 

“General  rates  apply  to  all  cixjperative  advet-  I 
tising  where  both  general  and  retail  adrertit-  I 
ers  are  involved.  I 

“General  rates  apply  to  advertising  ortr  ■ 
signatures  of  two  or  more  retailers,  of  separatt 
ownership,  offering  products  of  the  same  main, 
facturer.  I 

“General  rates  apply  to  all  advertising  othe  I 
than  that  of  strictly  bona  fide  retailers,  seDinj  I 
at  retail  exclusively,  paid  for  entirely  by  then-  I 
selves,  and  offering  goods  or  service  to  the  cog.  * 
sumer  at  outlets  owned  by  themselves,  withoo: 
reference  to  whether  the  copy  is  placed  direc 
or  through  an  advertising  agency.” 

In  commenting  upon  the  action  taken. 
G.  B.  Dealey,  president  of  the  News  and 
Journal  said: 

“While  we  have  diligently  endeavored 
to  combat  this  unhappy  situation,  during 
the  past  years  our  papers  have  suffered 
the  usual  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
national  or  general  accounts  going 
through  local  channels.  We  have  wel¬ 
comed,  therefore,  this  fine  new  forward 
movement  so  splendidly  inaugurated  by 
I^uisiana  publishers,  as  a  simple,  ef¬ 
fective  and  equitable  arrangement  for 
the  proper  interpretation  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  whether  of  local  origin 
or  otherwise.  We  believe  it  will  only  be 
a  short  while  until  publishers  generaDy 
throughout  the  country  will  adopt  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  uniform  rule  for  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  local  accounts.  Until  this  is 
done,  newspapers  will  continue  to  lose 
valuable  time  explaining  away  reasons 
why  certain  accounts,  that  should  be 
otherwise,  are  enjoying  a  lower  local 
advertising  rate,  and  furthermore  will 
suffer  the  loss  of  revenue  to  which  they 
and  the  advertising  agency  are  fully  and 
properly  entitled.” 

GRANTS  RADIO  PETITIONS 


Federal  Commisaion  Sanction*  Dailiei’ 
Expansion  Plans 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.vs  HI  xerox,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11.— The 
Federal  Radio  Commission  has  granted 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 
operator  of  broadcasting  station  WSAN’.  i 
permission  to  use  the  transmitter  oi 
\\'CBA,  another  station  in  that  city,  as 
auxiliary  equipment. 

The  commission  has  also  agreed  to 
give  F.  Clement,  of  the  Ja7'a  (S.  D.) 
Herald  an  opportunity  to  present  argn-  ■ 
ments  on  behalf  of  his  application  for  a  ; 
permit  to  erect  a  new  broadcasting  > 
station.  j 

Among  the  applications  received  y 
recently  hy  tlie  commission  were^  the  | 
recpiest  of  the  Buffalo  F.^’ening  News,  | 
operator  of  station  WBEX,  for  a  pennit  | 
to  erect  an  emergency  transmitter  with  I 
watts  of  power,  and  the  request  oi  y 
the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  for  a  permit  ^ 
to  erect  a  new  station.  i 

FUND  AT  $9,000  MARK  I 

Contributions  to  the  Goodfellows  | 
Santa  Claus  Fund  of  the  MemplM  I 
(Tenn.)  I^rcss-Schnitar  have  passed  the  I 
$9,(XX)  mark.  The  Goodfellows  will  d'*'  I 
tribute  clothes  and  toys  to  poor  childrW  t 
Christmas  morning.  John  Eisert.  col-  ■ 
uinnist,  has  been  assigned  to  give  all  hiS  ■ 
time  to  the  fund.  I 
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BABSON  DISCUSSES  DEPRESSION  CURES 


Advertising,  Noted  Economist  Says,  Will  Start  Prosperity  Train  on  Its  Way — ^Would  Raise  Newspaper 

Advertising  Rates  in  Boom  Periods  for  Rebating  Later 


The  wreckage  of  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  chaos,  the  inevitable,  inexorable 
aftermath  of  inflated  prosperity,  is  being 
cleared  up  now,  Roger  Ward  Babson, 
noted  economist  and  statistician,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  special  inter¬ 
view  this  week. 

Now  is  the  time,  he  said,  to  get  up 
steam  for  the  long  run  ahead.  And  to 
Mr.  Babson’s  mind  there  is  at  present 
just  one  motive  power :  advertising,  more 
advertising  and  better  advertising. 

Interviewed  at  his  offices  in  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  the 
well-known  analyst,  the  one  who  was 
pessimistically  forecasting  the  present 
depression  a  year  before  the  Wall  Street 
crash  of  October,  1929,  while  practically 
evervbody  else  was  whooping  it  up  for 
a  continuance  of  boom  times,  told  this 
reporter  in  detail  the  reasons  for  his 
passionate  and  outspoken  belief  in  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  tonic  for  industrially 
sick  and  pale  Anaerica. 

“.\fter  the  World  War,”  he  said,  “the 
general  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  faith  in 
the  future  became  a  national  spirit.  The 
consumer  was  as  ambitious  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer.  This  condition 
grew  and  grew,  reaching  its  climax  in 
the  period  of  Coolidge  Prosperity.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  nation’s  high-keyed 
temperament. 

“Hut  you  can’t  sustain  a  period  like 
that  forever.  The  consumer  got  tired 
out.  The  manufacturer,  the  retailer,  all 
of  us,  got  tired  out.  We  couldn’t  keep 
up  the  fast  pace.  So,  automatically,  a 
recess  was  declared.  The  country  de¬ 
cided  to  rest  a  while. 

"It  was  a  good  thing.  For,  although 
the  concomitants  of  the  resting  period 
are  unfortunate  and.  in  many  cases,  dis¬ 
astrous,  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  bv  this  period  of  readjustment. 
It  has  given  us  time  to  take  stock ;  it 
has  given  the  employer  a  chance  to  ap¬ 
praise  his  business — not  on  the  basis  of 
the  boom,  nor  of  the  depression,  but 
in  its  relation  to  normal  times.  It 
has  given  the  employe,  generally 
grounded  in  his  work ;  seeing  the  bottom 
suddenly  drop  nut  of  his  seemingly  se¬ 
cure  place  in  an  inflated  period  of  pros¬ 
perity.  he  realizes  the  necessity  for  more 
and  better  training,  the  necessity  for 
so  C(piipping  himself  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  convenientlv  be  ‘laid  off’  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  when  bail  times  come. 

"The  tired  consumer,  too,  is  getting 
ready  now  to  put  his  money  to  work. 
And  he  has  more  money  than  he  has 
ever  had  before,  remember  that.  This 
depression  has  had  little  effect  on  his 
earnings. _  Rut  he  has  been  holding  it 
bark.  Now  he  is  ready  to  let  loose. 
Banks  and  industrial  institutions  are  like¬ 
wise  approaching  the  mood  where  they 
will  loosen  the  strings  around  their  idle 
funds. 

“.\nd  so  I  sec  advertising  as  the  means 
rolling.  Good,  honest, 
efficient  advertising,  showing  the  huver 
where  he  can  get  a  good  dollar’s  value 
for  every  dollar  he  spends.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  has  taken  the  recess  period  to 
make  his  product  right  both  in  price  and 
quality — now  let  him  tell  about  it !” 

.  J’*.''^<‘nprous  and  judicious  advertising. 
Mr.  Babson  said,  the  manufacturer  can 
create  mass  consumption  on  a  scale  to 
match  his  mass  production.  Hidden 
witlnn  our  country’s  natural  lioundaries, 
he  said,  lies  a  nearly  illimitable  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  The  ouality  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  s  product,  its  fair  price,  and  the 
manutacturer's  ingeniousness  in  laying 
the  facts  before  the  public,  will  release 
these  mammoth  reserve  funds. 

_  .knd  when  this  hannens,”  the  statisti¬ 
cian  said,  _"moncv  will  again  be  placed 
'’’.‘['•'^n'ntion,  and  the  return  to  normalcy 
will  be  but  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 
Advertising  is  the  onlv  wav  to  start  it, 
1  believe. 

Mr.  Babson  produced  bis  master  chart 
of  the  business  trend.  He  grabbed  this 
reporter  s  pencil  to  trace  the  upward 
Slanting  line  of  business  growth  in  this 


By  JOHN 

country.  Then  he  ran  the  pencil  over 
the  shaded  portions  representing  over¬ 
expansion,  ultimately  ending  in  the 
“red,”  the  portions  below  the  line  repre¬ 
senting  periods  of  depression.  Then  he 
started  drawing  in  the  margin,  illustrating 


Roger  W.  Babson 

what  he  believes  will  he  the  next  curves 
the  graph  will  take — upward  slowly,  to 
the  normal  line. 

"If  we  could  only  stop  there,”  he 
ruminated,  "there  on  that  good  solid 
‘normal’  line.  But  you  see  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past.”  His  pencil  was  busy 
again  with  serpentine  movements  over 
and  below  the  “good,  solid”  line,  going 
back  as  far  as  1905. 

".Advertising,”  he  said  suddenly,  “is 
going  to  lift  us  out  of  the  ‘red,’  and 
then  we  will  likely  repeat  what  has  gone 
before.  We’ll  rise  above  the  ‘normal’  line 
and  then  there’ll  be  this  whole  business 
to  go  through  with  again.  If  someone 
will  tell  us  how  to  stay  on  this  ‘normal’ 
line,  .American  business  could  be  stab¬ 
ilized.  Hut  don’t  you  tell  us  how  to  do 
it.  and  don’t  tell  any  of  your  friends  to 
tell  us.  A'ou’ll  never  get  any  raise  in 
pay  telling  your  employer  how  to  keep 
his  business  moving  on  an  even,  normal 
keel.  That  is  one  of  business’s  para¬ 
doxes. 

‘‘IX)  you  know  what  I  would  do  when 
we  start  bulging  aliove  this  line  again? 
I’d  rai.se  advertising  rates  25  per  cent. 
I'd  raise  railroad  rates,  and  I’d  tax 
banks.  I’d  give  this  extra  money  to  the 
government.  Then,  when  the  depression 
comes  again.  I’d  have  the  government 
disburse  this  revenue  back  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  the  hanks,  the  railroads,  as  a 
rebate.” 

Speaking  of  the  circulation  of  money 
as  the  panacea  of  our  present  industrial 
illness.  Mr.  Babson  said  he  thought  a 
“stunt”  he  had  in  mind,  if  taken  over 
and  tried  by  some  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  would  illustrate  his  point  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Mr.  Babson  would  have  this  newspaper 
or  magazine  choose  a  small  city  of  from 
5,000  to  10,000  population,  “a  typical 
Main  Street  community  where  everybody 
owes  everbody  else  and  few  seem  to  have 
enough  money  to  meet  their  debts.”  Then 
he  would  have  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  some  similar  body  draw  up  100 
“great  long"  checks  of  $10  each  and  give 
them  to  1(X)  leading  business  men  of  the 
town,  each  of  the  recipients  to  be  in 
business  for  himself.  On  receiving  the 
check,  the  business  man  would  promise 
Cl)  not  to  cash  it,  (2)  not  to  keep  it 


W.  PERRY 

in  his  possession  more  than  24  hours, 
and  (3)  exact  the  same  promises  to 
whomever  the  check  goes.  Thus  the 
checks  would  go  through  the  town,  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  move,  accumulating  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  long  row  of  signatures. 

“I’ll  bet  if  anyone  did  that,”  Mr.  Bab¬ 
son  said,  “it  would  clear  up  the  town 
debts  in  two  or  three  months.” 

On  the  premise  that  the  manufacturer 
has  taken  opportunity  of  this  “resting 
period”  Mr.  Babson  believes  that  only 
those  methods  which  will  tend  to  incre^e 
the  circulation  of  money  to  be  beneficial. 

“When  the  money  is  back  at  work 
again,  all  our  present  troubles  will  dis¬ 
appear  as  though  by  magic.  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  overproduction,  and  so  on  will  be 
automatically  eliminated.  The  e.xtreme 
measures  being  taken  by  some,  such  as 
these  building  campaigns,  are  ineffectual. 
They  just  relieve  the  pain  a  little.  It’s 
like  using  a  poultice  to  cure  tuberculosis. 

"The  real  cure,  of  course,  should  take 
place  before  depressions.” 

Mr.  Babson  expressed  his  admiration 
for  the  manner  in  which  many  news¬ 
papers  conducted  their  financial  pages. 

“They  are  eminently  fair,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “and  although  they  can’t  put  on 
the  brakes  during  the  boom  periods,  they 
really  do  the  best  they  can.” 

Before  the  stock  market  crash,  when 
Mr.  Babson  was  busy  with  his  unpopular 
liroposal  to  heed  the  signs  and  curtail 
Inisiness  to  something  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  newspaiiers  gave  the  analyst 
a  fair  hearing. 

“1  can  only  say,”  he  said,  “that  I  was 
surer  of  a  quick  reception  in  the  AVti’ 
]’ork  Times,  for  example,  than  in  the 
halls  of  Harvard. 

“The  newspapers  are  up  to  every 
business  in  the  country.  They  know 
what  they  are  doing.” 

Then  Mr.  Babson,  with  no  charts  or 
figures  before  him,  made  a  prophesy 
concerning  .American  newspapers. 

“The  day  is  coming,”  he  said,  “when 
newsjiaper  reporters  will  be  licensed,  the 
same  as  doctors,  dentists  and  architects. 
They  will  have  to  lie  of  a  certain  age, 
possessed  of  a  certain  ability,  and  be 
known  for  their  stability.  When  that 
day  comes  they  will  certainly  receive 
compensation  commensurate  with  their 
services. 

"Why  should  this  not  be  so?  The 
newspapers  control  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  more  than  any  other  institution, 
and  the  influence  of  newspaper  men  is 
certainly  much  greater  than  the  dentists 
and  architects,  who  are  licensed.  News¬ 
paper  men  should  be  projierly  eiiuipped 
for  their  great  work,  and  then  they 
should  be  paid  decently.” 

Statistics  on  car  loadings,  check  trans¬ 
actions,  automobile,  steel,  cotton  and 
copper  production— great  rows  of  fig¬ 
ures  on  installment  buying,  bank  clear¬ 
ances,  stock  fluctuations — these  are  Mr. 
Babson’s  starting  points.  He  assimi¬ 
lates  this  great  ocean  of  numbers  and 
percentages  in  huge  gulps  and  emerges 
with  a  bright  shining  index  figure,  a 
new  point  on  a  chart. 

But  those  who  have  a  mental  picture 
of  the  man  as  a  recluse,  buried  up  to  the 
ears  in  his  own  compilations  and  data, 
arc  wrong. 

He  is  a  great,  tall  man,  breezy  in 
bearing,  gusty  of  speech.  His  tongue 
does  not  drip  figures;  it  expatiates  on 
\\hat  figures  have  revealed  to  him.  His 
indexes  are  as  real  and  vital  to  him  as 
life  itself,  hut  only  Iiecause  they  can 
bring  him  to  an  honest  opinion.  Once 
he  is  convinced  that  the  figures  are 
telling  him  the  truth,  he  stands  by  them 
regardless  of  their  import. 

He  talks  raiiidly  and  to  the  point, 
gesticulates  at  every  punctuation  mark 
in  his  speech,  and  gets  up  Uuween  para¬ 
graphs  to  walk  around  a  table  or  open 
or  shut  a  window.  Everything  he  says 
is  stated  definitely.  .All  the  trends,  the 
indexes,  etc.,  that  his  talk  centered 


around,  were  as  solid  and  concrete  to 
him  as  the  chair  he  sat  in.  “I  am  not 
talking  generalities,”  he  said  at  one 
time,  “I  am  talking  of  things  absolutely- 
proven.” 

The  Organization — and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  everything  in  Wellesley  Hills — 
is  housed  in  a  large  three-story  build¬ 
ing  with  a  large  open  space  setting  it 
off  from  the  main  road.  In  this  building 
more  than  100  employes  are  constantly 
busy. 

In  the  reception  room  there  is  a  show¬ 
case  filled  with  rare  first  or  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  mathematical  works.  The  books 
of  Sir  I.saac  Newton  predominate.  There 
are  several  copies  of  “Mathematic  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  one  of 
which  bears  the  label,  “First  thiglish 
Copy.”  On  top  of  the  show  case  there 
are  various  promotion  circulars.  The 
room  also  has  a  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton.  and  a  picture  and  autograph  of  the 
noted  scientist.  Just  outside  the  recep¬ 
tion  rtxim  is  a  sign,  “No  Smoking  in 
This  Plant.” 

The  conference  room  is  lined  with 
charts  and  mottoes.  One,  called  “Tests 
of  a  Good  Letter,”  asked;  “Is  it  an  ex¬ 
clusive.  suppressed,  advance  or  scoop 
story  ?” 

A  little  farther  out  is  Babson  Park, 
a  section  of  W'cllesley  Hills,  where  the 
Babson  Institute  is  located.  Here  a  hun¬ 
dred  young  men  come  every  year  to  get 
a  vigorous  training  in  business.  .A  time- 
clock  checks  them  in  and  out  of  class. 
The  course  is  said  to  he  unusually  rigid, 
and  the  tuition  extremely  high.  .A  large 
new  dormitory  is  nearing  completion, 
and  there  are  many  other  buildings.  The 
Institute  pays  its  own  way.  Mrs.  Bab¬ 
son  al.so  conducts  a  school,  the  Webber 
Institute,  where  girls  can  learn  what 
they  need  to  know  of  finance. 

On  this  campus,  which  comprises 
some  IjiO  acres,  is  the  Coleman  Map 
building  where  the  largest  relief  map  in 
the  United  States  is  being  constructed. 
The  map  is  built  on  a  spherical  surface 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth.  It  is  6.1  feet  lr)ng  (east  and 
west)  and  46  feet  wide  (north  and 
south),  and  covers  an  area  of  3,():K) 
square  feet.  The  various  states  and  the 
United  States  government  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  to  make  the  map  accurate  in  every 
sense.  Seven  men  are  working  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  project,  but  because  of  the 
immense  detail  the  work  proceeds  slowly. 
A  balcony  surrounds  the  map.  When 
finished,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  may  be  obtained  at  a 
glance,  or  a  jirolonged  study  made  of 
any  particular  section. 

the  Babson  Organization  last  year 
celebrated  its  25th  year  of  operation. 

Mr.  Babson  was  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1898  as  a  civil  engineer.-  But  he 
was  more  interested  in  economics  and 
got  a  job  making  surveys  of  public  utili¬ 
ties.  He  contracted  a  cold  that  eventu¬ 
ally  made  him  a  seemingly  hopeless  con- 
sumutive,  and  he  went  \Vest  with  Mrs. 
Babson. 

Rut  he  came  back  to  Wellesley  Hills 
and  started  his  Organization  with  eight 
clients  who  paid  $150  apiece  for  a  year’s 
service.  The  primary  policy,  which  is 
still  adhered  to,  was  to  serve  buyers  of 
commodities  and  securities  and  not 
sellers.  The  business  grew  slowly  at 
first  and  then  more  rapidly.  Now  it  is 
a  firmly  established  organization,  and 
Mr.  Babson  is  a  rich  man. 

Mr.  Babson  is  religious  by  nature, 
and  it  is  quite  often  that  a  religious 
admonition  creeps  into  his  routine  bulle¬ 
tins.  He  thinks  the  movies  and  the 
talkies  are  a  curse,  “morally  and  finan¬ 
cially,”  he  told  this  reporter,  and  he 
refuses  to  recommend  any  Hollywood 
stock  to  his  clients.  He  talks  vehe¬ 
mently  of  Hollywood’!  influence  in 
“Washington,  Wall  Street,  and  the 
press.”  He  goes  to  the  Congregational- 
ist  Church  in  Wellesley  Hills.  Every 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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ECONOMIC  FORCES  STEADILY  BRINGING  SJSss'f, 
UPWARD  REACTION,  LEADERS  DECLARE  jjhj  f 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  William  J.  McAneeny,  J,  D,  Tew,  Walter  C.  ^ery  litt 
Teagle  and  George  F.  Johnson  Offer  Varying  nadon^is' 

Opinions  on  1931  Business  Prospects  are  rollit 

restored, 

Telegraphic  inquiry  this  week  rush  to  prosperity.  Rather  it  will  be  a  “The  ) 
among  business  leaders  brought  con-  more  conservative,  more  solid,  more  sub-  and  inva 
flicting  comments  on  the  outlook  for  stantial,  and  more  permanent  foundation  attitude." 


possible  efforts  being  put  into  future 
success  for  everybody. 

“The  future  is  brighter.  If  the  press 
tells  the  public  these  facts  it  will  con¬ 
found  the  pessimists  who  are  seizing  upon 
every  little  depressing  fact  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  effort  to  see  that  business  stag¬ 
nation  is  at  an  end  and  that  the  wheels 
are  rolling  again.  Confidence  must  be 
restored,  false  starts  eliminated. 

“The  press  can  render  another  great 
and  invaluable  service  by  adopting  this 


the  immediate  future,  some  stating  flatly 
that  they  did  not  believe  the  worst  of 
the  depression  had  lieen  reached,  while 
a  considerable  numlter  asked  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  commenting  at  this  time. 
Recurrent,  however,  was  the  comment 
that  economic  forces  were  steadily  bring¬ 
ing  an  upward  reaction  nearer. 

Typical,  perhaps,  were  comments  from 
the  allied  industries  of  automobiles,  tires, 
and  oil,  all  of  which  have  suffered  dur- 


for  the  future. 


J.  D.  Tew,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company — 


“I  congratulate  the  press  on  valuable  “The  rubber  industry,  like  most  other 
services  it  has  rendered  the  country  and  industries,  has  suffered  severely  as  the 
would  ask  it  to  again  render  a  greater  world  trade  depression  has  increased  in 
service.  After  Christmas  we  shall  have  intensity  throughout  1930.  Volume  has 
splendid^  and  completely  justifiable  pub-  contracted  sharply  and  competition  has 
licity  given  to  the  millions  spent  on  gone  beyond  economic  bounds,  while  our 
Christmas  purchases.  Following  that  main  raw  materials,  Rubber  and  cotton, 
will  come  prosperity  statements,  equally  have  declined  to  levels  well  below  cost 
justifiable  and  founded  on  fact,  from  the  of  production. 

government  and  leading  industrialists  and  “We  anticipate  gradually  improving 


and  oil,  all  of  which  have  suffered  dur-  government  and  leading  industrialists  and  “We  anticipate  gradually  improving 
ing  the  present  year.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  business  men.  In  the  middle  of  January,  world  trade  through  1931  and  the  rubber 
president  of  the  General  Motors  Corpo-  however,  will  come  the  fourth-quarter  industry  can  look  forward  to  materially 


ration,  contented  himself  with  a  state-  financial  statements  and  annual  financia 
ment  that  the  instalment  plan  of  buying,  statements  which  to  the  uninitiated  wil 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  his  in-  destroy  some  of  the  confidence  inspirer 
dustry,  had  been  proved  sound  during  by  the  prosperity  data.  I  do  not  sug 
the  present  period  of  depression  —  pre-  gest  that  any  other  interpretation  bi 
sumably  indicating  a  faith  that  there  will  placed  on  these  statements  but  the  tru< 
be  no  difficulty  in  financing  automobile  interpretation,  but  I  do  believe  it  shouk 
purchases  by  this  method  when  the  up-  be  stressed  that  these  statements  repre 


swing  begins.  William  J.  McAneeny, 
liresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  announced 
that  he  “looks  forward  to  1931  with  con¬ 
fidence.” 

J.  D.  Tew,  president  of  the  B.  F. 


however,  will  come  the  fourth-quarter  industrv  can  look  forward  to  materially 
financial  statements  and  annual  financial  better  operating  conditions  during  corn- 
statements  which  to  the  uninitiated  will  ing  months.  During  1930  the  industry 
destroy  some  of  the  confidence  inspired  manufactured  53,000,000  tires  and  sold 
by  the  prosperity  data.  I  do  not  sug-  55,000,000.  We  predict  a  production  of 
gest  that  any  other  interpretation  be  63,000.000  tires  in  1931.  The  rubber  in- 
placed  on  these  statements  but  the  true  dustrv’  consumed  380,000  tons  of  rubber 
interpretation,  but  I  do  believe  it  should  in  19’30  and  we  should  consume  at  least 
be  stressed  that  these  statements  repre-  450.000  toms  during  1931.” 
sent  what  is  past.  They  represent  re-  Walter  C.  Teagle,  Standard  Oil  Corn- 


adjustments  made  to  allow  the  fullest  pany  of  New  Jersey — "It  is  difficult  in  a 

STORE  LINAGE  HOLDING  UP  WELL 


Goodrich  Company,  predicted  a  produc-  A  MONG  the  courageous  merchants  who  serve  Board  showing  department  stores 
tion  of  63,000,d00  tires  by  the  rubber  in-  -^have  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  busi-  sales  from  Jan.  1,  to  Oct.  31,  1930,  as 


dustp'  in  1931,  contrasted  with  a  pro-  ness  in  1930,  the  department  stores  of  the 
duction  of  53,000,000  tires  in  1930.  Wal-  nation  deserve  a  prominent  place.  Linage 
ter  C.  Teagle,  president  of  the  Standard  figures  of  typical  cities  show  that  in 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  voiced  the  general  these  stores  have  increased  the 
frank  belief  that  there  is  no  upturn  visi-  proportion  of  space  used  to  business 
ble  in  the  oil  industry  as  yet  but  that  done. 

“the  industry  is  standing  the  depression  In  at  least  half  a  dozen  important 


compared  with  the  same  ten  ten  month 
period  of  1929.  The  Reserve  Board’s 
figures  for  individual  cities  for  November 
were  not  available  when  this  was  written, 
although  a  preliminary  eleven-month  re¬ 
port  by  Federal  Reserve  districts,  released 
Dec.  11.  showed  a  number  of  small 


very  well  and  getting  its  ho'use  in  order  cities  the  department  stores  have  used  declines  from  the  ten-month  percentages, 
for  the  return  of  good  business  condi-  more  newspaper  advertising  space  in  the  The  cities  shown  w'ere  selected  from 
tions.”  first'  eleven  months  of  1930  than  in  the  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  list.  Thev 

In  other  industries  the  views  of  same  period  of  1929.  It  is  hardly  sur-  include  not  only  the  ones  which  made  the 
George  F.  Johnson,  president  of  Endi-  prising  that  with  only  one  exception,  best  showing,  but  also  typical  cities  from 


same  period  of  1929.  It  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  with  only  one  exception. 


cott  Johnson  &  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  these  cities  are  reported  by  the  Federal 

may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  W.  Reserve  Board  to  be  equal  to,  or  very 

K.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  board  of  nearly  equal  to  last  year’s  record  in  de- 

the  Kellogg  Company,  food  manufac-  partment  stores  sales. 


include  not  only  the  ones  which  made  the 
best  showing,  but  also  typical  cities  from 
among  those  which  showed  moderate  or 


Reserve  Board  to  be  equal  to,  or  very  large  losses.  The  linage  figures  are 
nearly  equal  to  last  year’s  record  in  de-  taken  from  the  files  of  Media  Records. 


turers.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  in  his  But  in  other  cities,  where  such  sales 
opinion  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  fall  10  to  12  per  cent'  below  those  of 
not  past,  and  that  "business  depression  last  year,  and  even  in  cities  where  spec- 


except  in  the  case  of  New  York,  where 


But  in  other  cities,  where  such  sales  they  are  from  the  Advertising  Record 
fall  10  to  12  per  cent'  below  those  of  Company. 


not  past,  and  that  "business  depression  last  year,  and  even  in  cities  where  spec-  Novemlier  linage  figures  for  depart- 
cannot  be  permanently  improved  by  raids  ial  conditions  have  caused  larger  losses,  ment  stores  are  given  separately  in  the 
upon  the  United  States  Treasury.”  Mr.  the  newspaper  linage  used  by  the  de-  following  table.  They  were  not  in- 
Kellogg,  after  describing  his  company’s  partment  stores  has  held  up  remarkably  eluded  in  the  general  comparison  be- 
expansion  during  1930,  said :  “Aside  well,  .apparently  the  example  set  by  out-  cause  the  Reserve  Board  figures  on  sales 
from  our  individual  experience,  however,  .standing  stores,  and  the  counsel  given  by  covered  only  the  period  to  the  end  of 
we  do  not  lielieve  that  any  close  observer  leaders  in  the  field  such  as  those  quo-  October. 


of  the  undercurrents  of  business  trends  ted  in  the  present  issue  of  Editor  & 


covered  only  the  period  to  the  end  of 
October. 


can  deny  that  business  generally  will 
soon  enter  upon  a  gradual  but  certain 
improvement.” 


Prni.isHER  have  not  been  wasted. 

One  factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  this  connection  is  the  decline  in  prices 


XI r.  Kellogg’s  full  statement  will  be  this  year,  which  has  given  business  of  all 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  an  sorts  a  handicap  in  reaching  the  volume 
article  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  of  business  done  last  year.  Various 
large  advertisers  in  1930.  The  complete  stores  have  reported  increases  in  number 
statements  of  the  others  mentioned  fol-  of  transactions  this  year,  and  if  prices 
low:  were  still  on  the  19^  basis,  the  dollar 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  General  Motors  Cor-  volume  of  business  done  would  un- 
poration — “One  of  the  things  that  we  have  donbtedly  make  a  favorable  showing, 
learned  and  learned  most  emphatically  in  ’The  table  on  this  page  is  based  pri- 
the  present  state  of  the  business  cycle  is  marily  on  a  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
that  the  instalment  plan  of  purchase  is 

sound  and  eminently  sound,  and  this  City  Tcn‘ 

thought  alone  makes  an  important  contrib-  Months 

ution  to  progress  toward  a  better  order  of  -r  ^  i  ^ 

things.  Our  own  figures  indicate  that  not-  ^  °  stores  in  261 

withstanding  that  there  is  more  or  less  un-  n  SI- .  «  V, 

Baltimore  .  9.266,157 


employment,  contracts  are  being  lived  up  y 


to  in  a  highly  commendable  manner.  It 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  general  idea  of 
selling  in  this  way  and  it  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  stabilitv  of  the  .American 


Newark 

Oakland 

Omaha 


30.990.624 

8,533.763 

4.741.003 

2.598.926 


public  who  have  bought  to  such  a  large  ^.asjungton  .  8,279,190 

extent  with  this  method  of  payment.”  Uinannati  .  6./98.018 

William  J.  Xfc,\neeny.  Hudson  Motor  J^fhester  .  .5.^9,559 

Car  Company — “I  look  forward  to  1931  . 

with  confidence  —  a  confidence  inspired  Cleveland  .  7.40.i..'>65 

not  by  my  own  opinions  but  through  the  . 

infinitely  greater  optimism  supported  by  ll'''finngham  .  6.976.138 

deeds  of  a  distributing  organization  that  1?  .  4.^.''.37l 

was  never  so  united  and  was  never  in  a  . 

better  position  to  play  its  part  in  the  l-*^troit  .  8.76^,355 

restoration  of  prosperity.  I  Mjeve  other  '  •  Ttie  Federal  Reiierve  Board’s  prelimina 
industries  that  have  readjusted  themselves  year  at  7  per  cent.  It  stated  that  departmei 
to  conditions  during  the  past  year  share  allowance  is  made  for  t1 

♦1,.%  estimated  seasonal  increase  for  that  period. 

'P8  of  optimism.  November,  1929,  but  the  decrease  is  8  per  c 

I  don  t  think  this  will  be  a  headlong  day  in  November,  1930. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  preliminary  report  for  element  months  put  the  decrease  this 
year  at  7  per  cent.  It  stated  that  department  store  sales  increased  from  October  to  November 
bv  2  p^  cent,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  number  of  trading  days — somewhat  less  than  the 
estimat«  seasonal  increase  for  that_  period.  November  sale*  aggregated  12  per  cent  less  than  in 
November,  1929,  but  the  decrease  is  8  per  cent  when  allowance  is  made  for  one  fewer  trading 
day  in  November,  1930. 


time  like  this  to  make  a  heartless  ap-  ' 
praisal  of  business  conditions  and  pros-  t 
pects  free  from  the  coloring  of  our  sym-  «, 
pathies.  I  am  well  acquainted  only  with  ' 
the  oil  situation.  Frankly  I  do  not  fed 
that  this  is  showing  an  upturn  measured 
in  earnings  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
worst  of  the  depression  is  past;  but  jhst  ■ 
as  succeeding  days  of  fever  bring  con¬ 
valescence  that  much  nearer,  there  are 
forces  now  at  work  in  the  oil  business 
which  are  corrective. 

“Our  principal  need  right  now  is  the 
general  adoption  of  a  policy  of  curtail¬ 
ment  of  refinery  runs.  Xluch  progress 
has  been  made  already  along  this  line  as 
well  as  in  crude  production,  but  still 
more  is  required  if  we  are  to  enter  next 
season  with  only  a  normal  accumulation 
in  finished  stocks. 

“Considering  the  nonexistence  of  a 
dominant  interest  in  the  petroleum  busi¬ 
ness,  the  large  number  of  operators  in 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  produc¬ 
tion,  refining,  and  marketing,  and  the 
natural  desire  of  these  individuals  and 
companies  to  convert  products  into 
money,  I  think  the  industry  is  standing 
the  depression  very  well  and  getting  its 
house  in  order  for  the  return  of  good 
business  conditions.” 

George  F.  Johnson,  Endicott  Johnson 
&  Co. — “In  my  opinion,  business  is  not 
showing  upturn.  The  worst  of  the  de¬ 
pression  is  not  past.  Business  cannot 
be  artificially  stimulated. 

“President  Hoover  and  Senator  Borah 
are  correct.  Business  depression  cannot 
be  permanently  improved  by  raids  upon 
the  United  States  treasury.  Nalund 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  only 
answer. 

“High-powered  salesmanship,  install¬ 
ment  buying,  speculation  and  gambling, 
have  created  the  present  situation,  aroi  I 
it  cannot  be  cured  by  repel'ition.  R^  I 
duction  of  wages  only  adds  to  the  trouble  j 
Give  purchasing  power  to  working 
people,  and  the  problem  will  be  answered 
quickly.  I 

“Human  greed  is  the  real  evil.  The  I 
problem  is  automatically  answered  when  i 
we  give  more  and  receive  less.  More 
careful  consideration  of  human  rights 
will  mend  the  present  condition.  There 
must'  be  less  demand  for  privilege  and 
favor.” 

46  PER  CENT  SALES  INCREASE 

Newspapers  Aid  Chicago  Store  is 
Setting  New  Record 

Tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Chicago  is  contain^ 
in  the  weekly  trade  report  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce,  which 
includes  this  paragraph; 

“One  large  I.xiop  department  store  and 
its  outlying  units,  aided  by  approximately 
33  pages  of  newspaper  advertising,  in¬ 
creased  the  receipts  from  its  annual  sale 
46  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  same 
day  last  year.” 

The  store  referred  to  is  accepted  as 
being  the  Fair,  which  ran  a  twelve-page 
color  section  in  the  Ei'cninq  Amcriem. 
the  first  time  such  an  amount  of  color 
advertising  had  ever  been  placed  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper.  Copy  was  carried 
in  regular  run  of  the  paper  by  all  other 
dailies  in  the  city. 

COAST  M.  E.  RESIGNS 

W.  D.  Chandler  of  Seattle  Timet  1> 
Succeeded  by  C.  E.  Brazier  : 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  ; 

Seattle,  Dec.  11. — The  Seattle  { 
has  announced  the  resignation  of  \V.  t 
Chandler,  managing  editor,  and  the  ap-  | 
pointment  of  C.  E.  Brazier  to  the  pos' 
long  held  by  Mr.  Chandler.  The  latter  , 
has  announced  no  plans  for  the  future  ; 
He  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
newspaper  men  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Brazier,  also  prominent  for  yean  1 
in  Pacific  coast  newspaperdom,  returned  | 
to  the  Times  a  little  more  than  a  j 
ago  after  serving  in  executive  capacitie!  I 
in  Portland  and  in  California.  Sin#  r 
that  time  he  has  climbed  from  copy  desk  ^ 
chief  to  his  present  position  serving  et 
route  as  sports  news  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor.  C.  B.  Blethen  2nd,  * 
son  of  Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  the  publisher, 
is  made  assistant  managing  editor. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  13,  1930 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  REPORT  BIG  GAINS 

Oil  Burner  Firm  Increased  Newspaper  Space  37  Per  Cent,  Sales  Up  55  Per  Cent — Success  Stories  Told 
by  Executives  of  Manufacturing  Firms  Throughout  the  Country 


SOME  will  always  stand  out — if  one 
mav  paraphrase  a  well-known  slogan. 
In  times  of  easy  business,  when  any¬ 
thing  put  on  the  market  will  find  a  buyer, 
some  concerns  find  their  buyers  twice  as 
fast  as  the  average;  and  in  times  when 
it  seems  that  buyers  have  crawled  into 
their  shells,  some  concerns  pursue  a 
steady  path  of  business  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  previous  years.  Naturally, 
the  firms  that  keep  steadily  ahead  despite 
heavy  going  are  the  firms  that  are  do¬ 
ing  the  best  job  of  supplying  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  what  it  wants  at  a  fair  price; 
and  naturally  also  they  are  usually  doing 
a  good  job  of  advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  columns  this 
year  have  chronicled  many  instances  of 
firms  that  stand  out.  Here  are  some 
others : 

«  * 

The  Timken-Detroit  Company,  maker 
of  oil  burners,  increased  its  newspaper 
space  appropriation  37  per  cent  for  the 
first  half  of  1930,  and  obtained  an  in¬ 
crease  of  53  per  cent  in  sales.  Each 
month  of  1930  has  shown  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  1929, 
and  total  business  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  showed  a  gain  of 
55  per  cent,  according  to  E.  V.  Walsh, 
sales  manager. 

“More  advertising  and  more  sales  pro¬ 
motion  effort,  backed  by  honest  hard 
work,  have  justified  our  confidence  in 
1930  being  a  good  business  year 
for  those  who  made  it  good,”  Mr.  Walsh 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  "We  give 
our  advertising  campaign  a  lot  of  credit 
for  the  part  it  played  in  this  increase, 
but  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  regardless  of  how  good  or  how  ex¬ 
tensive  an  advertising  campaign  may  be, 
it  is  useless  unless  a  sales  organization 
is  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
accomplish  many  things  that  the  public 
ill  general  concedes  they  cannot.  Our 
sales  force  backed  up  our  advertising 
campaign  in  a  wonderful  way.  They  ap¬ 
preciated  our  foresight  in  advertising 
more  extensively  in  a  year  of  depression 
than  ever  before,  and  they  repaid  our 
confidence  with  extra  effort  in  the  field. 

“Please  note  that  when  the  wave  of 
pessimism,  which  began  with  the  Wall 
Street  crash  of  October,  1929,  started 
to  spread  throughout  the  country,  we 
were  coming  into  the  season  of  the  year 
when  oil  burner  sales  normally  are  at 
their  lowest  ebb. 

"In  the  belief  that  business  could  be 
secured  if  it  were  sought  aggressively 
and  intelligently,  we  increased  our  news¬ 
paper  space  appropriation  for  the  first 
half  of  19.30  by  37  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  other  sales  plans  were  in¬ 
augurated  which  gave  our  salesmen  new 
tools  to  work  with,  and  a  better  grounded 
knowledge  of  their  product  and  their 
market,  with  better  plans  for  bringing 
pr^uct  and  market  together. 

“Evidences  of  the  effect  of  this  support 
began  to  accumulate.  A  gain  of  300 
per  cent  in  the  fir.st  quarter  of  the  year 
was  recorded,  and  when  July  arrived  we 
found  that  we  had  produced  a  53  per 
cent  increase  in  sales  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  This  increase,  cou¬ 
pled  with^  savings  in  production  cost, 
made  possible  a  substantial  reduction  in 
our  selling  price. 

Full  pages  in  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
ers  were  used  to  tell  this  success  story 
and  to  announce  and  repeat  the  news  of 
lowered  price.  These  announcements 
created  an  unprecedented  interest,  and, 
as  a  result,  our  business  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  showed  a  gain  of  55 
Per  cent.  Each  month  of  19.30  has  pro- 
d'lcted  an  increase  over  the  correspond- 
mg  month  of  1929.” 

*  *  * 

K^'t'  S.U.E.S  CORPORA- 

.  JfF)N,  of  Detroit,  increased  its  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  sorts  during  the  year 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

which  ended  Oct.  1,  1930,  and  was  re-  “The  Kellogg  Company,  which  has 
warded  with  an  increase  of  nearly  a  third  been  built  largely  upon  advertising,  for 
in  business.  Following  is  a  statement  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  most 
from  A.  M.  Taylor,  director  of  adver-  consistent  users  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
tising:  zine  space.  Our  appropriation  for  the 
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GOODS  NOT  WORTH  ADVERTISING  ARE  NOT 
WORTH  SELLING— COOLIDGE 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Copyright,  1930.  All  rights  reserved. 

’  HEN  I  was  a  boy  in  the  hills  of  Vermont  twelve  miles  from  the  railroad 
the  only  merchandise  I  saw  was  in  the  country  store.  But  my  horizon 
was  widened  by  certain  publications  containing  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  things  that  appealed  to  youth.  I  read  and  bought.  The  man  who  supplied 
them  became  rich  and  died  a  great  philanthropist.  He  advertised. 

It  is  essential  in  the  first  instance  to  make  good  merchandise.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  create  a  desire  for  it.  That  is 
advertising. 

The  person  or  association  of  persons  who  can  produce  thiit  combination  of 
excellence  and  demand  is  performing  a  real  public  service.  They  enlarge 
the  mental  horizon  and  provide  new  forms  of  utility  and  beauty.  The 
material  benefits  pass  over  into  spiritual  benefits.  Culture  and  charity  are 
the  by-products. 

A  country  that  is  spending  two  billion  dollars  annually  in  the  production 
and  application  of  beauty  lotions  bas  resources  with  which  to  make  large 
purchases  of  what  it  concludes  it  wants.  The  only  way  for  the  people 
to  become  acquainted  with  what  they  want  is  through  judicious  advertising. 
Goods  not  worth  advertising  are  not  worth  selling. 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 


“It  would  be  a  bit  difficult  to  ascribe 
any  exact  amount  of  sales  results  to  any 
particular  division  of  our  advertising 
effort. 

“During  the  fiscal  year,  1930,  which 
began  on  Oct.  1,  1929,  we  increased  the 
amount  of  magazine,  newspaper,  radio, 
and  biIlbog,rd  advertising,  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  direct  mail  and  other  forms  of 
sales  promotion. 

“The  results  are  indicated  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  our  domestic  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  business  during  that  period  showed  an 
increase  of  31  per  cent  over  1929,  which 
had  been  our  previous  best  year. 

“Our  plans  for  19.30-1931  contemplate 
an  increased  use  of  advertising  of  all 
these  forms,  and  we  naturally  anticipate 
a  comfortable  increase  in  sales,  as  a 
result.” 

*  *  * 

A  R.  ERSKIXE,  president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  -America, 
in  estimating  the  results  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising,  cited  tabulations  of 
new'  passenger  car  registrations  show¬ 
ing  that  Studebaker  had  risen  from 
twelfth  place  in  1929  to  tenth  place  in 
the  first  half  of  19.30,  and  to  fifth  place 
in  the  third  quarter  of  19.30.  He  said; 

“The  statistics  on  advertising  linage 
used  bv  various  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  undoubtedly  show  you  that 
Studebaker  maintained  its  volume  of 
space  in  newspapers  to  a  greater  degree 
than  most  of  its  competitors  during  the 
first  six  months  of  19.30.  You  will  also 
find  that  we  conducted  an  extraordinarily 
large  campaign  on  free  wheeling  in  the 
third  quarter. 

“Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  weigh 
and  determine  the  proportion  of  credit 
for  results  which  should  be  given  to  good 
copy,  volume  of  advertising,  the  selection 
of  media,  efficiency  of  the  selling  organi¬ 
zation  and  to  the  excellence  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  itself,  but  the  foregoing  tabulation 
shows  you  most  graphically  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  all  these  factors.” 

*  «  # 

TAECL.ARING  he  is  confident  that 
^  business  generally  soon  will  show 
signs  of  gradual  but  certain  improvement. 
\V.  K.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  boanl 
of  the  Kellogg  Company,  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cereal  foods,  has  announced 
that  advertising  plans  for  1931  call  for 
the  largest  expenditures  in  the  company's 
history. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Kellogg  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  company  will  end  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  w’ith  the  greatest  volume  ol 
sales  it  ever  has  enjoyed. 


coming  year  provides  for  a  material  in¬ 
crease  over  the  present  record  year,” 
said  Mr.  Kellogg. 

“At  the  beginning  of  1930  we  an¬ 
nounced  the  mo.st  ambitious  manufactur¬ 
ing.  advertising  and  sales  programs  we 
had  undertaken  up  to  that  time,  assert¬ 
ing  at  the  time  our  confidence  in  the  basic 
soundness  of  industry  generally  and  in 
the  country’s  capacity  to  respond  to  ag¬ 
gressive  tactics.  We  have  held  steadily 
to  our  course  and  have  done  the  largest 
volume  of  business  in  our  history. 

“Our  decision  to  adhere  during  1931 
to  this  consistent  program  of  expansion, 
including  still  further  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  activity,  is  in  large  measure, 
of  course,  the  result  of  this  experience 
during  the  present  year. 

“To  meet  demands,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  year  to  build  a  million- 
dollar  addition  to  our  home  plant  in 
Hattie  Creek,  as  well  as  provide  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  our  branch  at  Ixmdon, 
Ontario. 

“Aside  from  our  individual  experience, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  any  close 
observer  of  the  undercurrents  of  busi¬ 
ness  trends  can  deny  that  business  gener¬ 
ally  soon  will  enter  upon  a  gradual  but 
certain  improvement. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

64TT  is  true  that  Strombcrg-Carlson 

-I-  has  spent  more  money  in  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year  than  during  any  prev'ious 
year  of  its  history,"  said  \V.  T.  East- 
wood,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  “Our  sales  for  the 
three-quarters  of  the  year  now  closed 
responded  to  our  additional  advertising 
effort.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
sales  during  these  three-quarters  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  Stromberg-Carlson  sales 
record. 

“Part  of  this  sales  success  was  due  to 
newspaper  advertising,  part  of  it  to 
broadcasting  and  part  of  it  to  other  con¬ 
tributing  factors,— in  advertising,  in 
merchandising,  in  design  and  in  quality 
of  product.” 

*  ^  Itt 

IXOS.AURS  and  other  prehistoric 
animals  featured  a  campaign  begun 
on  Sept.  22  by  the  Sinclair  Refining 
Company  for  its  Mobiline  motor  oil, 
made  from  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
petroleum.  These  monstrosities,  which 
appeared  in  newspapers  of  27  states,  as 
well  as  in  magazines,  were  used  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  “interesting  geological  fact 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago, 
in  the  Devonian  .Age,  all  conditions  for 
producing  the  best  crude  oil  ever  gen- 
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crated  were  exactly  right,”  to  quote 
Sylvester  M.  Morey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

The  results  were  convincing,  and  the 
Sinclair  company  estimates  its  gross 
business  in  19.30  will  be  the  largest  it 
ever  had.  Following  is  the  way  Mr. 
Morey  summarizes  it; 

“In  bad  times  especially,  maintenance 
of  volume  of  output  is  imp<.»rtant,  for 
the  nearer  to  UK)  per  cent  operation  a 
manufacturer  can  keep  his  plant,  the 
nearer  he  can  come  to  furnishing  UK) 
per  cent  employment.  Thus,  too,  he  can 
keep  his  organization  intact  and  be  best 
prepared  for  larger  business  when  times 
shall  improve.  Having  the  gtxxls  and 
wanting  the  results  just  mentioned,  we 
decided  to  go  ahead. 

“Whatever  doubts  there  may  have 
been  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  bad  times  were  quickly  removed. 
Our  whole  organization  felt  the  impulse, 
and  got  behind  the  program.  Enthusiasm 
was  inspired. 

“The  good  qualties  of  our  oils  and  the 
reasons  for  them  were  better  under- 
sto(Kl  by  our  salesmen,  and  they  felt 
the  urge  to  achieve  results. 

“Sales  increased,  and  more  dealers 
have  taken  on  Sinclair  products.  The 
petroleum  industry,  like  others,  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  inadequate  prices,  but  our 
gross  business  for  1930  will  be  the 
largest  in  our  history. 

“It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  trace 
all  sales  to  certain  advertising,  and  it  is 
t(K)  early  to  measure  the  ‘repeat’  busi¬ 
ness  from  new  customers.  But  a  great 
and  continuous  mass  of  evidence  that 
innumerable  people  have  become  ‘Mobi¬ 
line  conscious’  came  along  at  once,  and 
is  still  coming.” 

The  campaign  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  and  was  the  subject  of  comment 
in  business  publications  and  by  professors 
of  science  in  colleges  and  universities. 
To  keep  alive  the  effect,  the  Sinclair 
comiiany  distributer!  thousands  of  toy 
rubber  balloons  shaped  like  a  dinosaur, 
loral  dealers  using  them  as  souvenirs. 
Dinosaur  banners  and  flags  were  also 
used.  Inquiries  began  coming  in  for 
the  pictures  used  in  the  advertisements 
and  for  scientific  data  about  petroleum 
and  its  geology. 

"We  have  furnished  such  data  and 
illustrations,  prepared  by  scientists  (and 
entirely  free  from  any  advertising  ap¬ 
peal  )  to  more  than  2,500  schools  and 
colleges— and  the  requests  are  still  pour¬ 
ing  in,”  said  Mr.  Morey.  “The  material 
is  difficult  for  teachers  to  find  and  as¬ 
semble  from  textbooks  or  scientific 
works,  and  is  use<l  by  students  in  chem¬ 
istry,  natural  history,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  geolfigy,  paleontology,  manufac¬ 
turing,  etc. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  moral  some¬ 
where  in  this  campaign.  And  as  we  see 
it,  the  moral  is  this;  1,  Have  the  goods. 
2,  Tell  the  people  about  them.  3,  L’se 
media  of  proved  efficiency.  4,  .And  above 
all,  make  your  story  attractive,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  convincing.  Mere  assertion  fails 
to  carry  conviction.  But  if  your  product 
is  goo<l,  tell  about  the  facts  that  make 
it  good.  It  is  the  facts,  not  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  carry  conviction." 

*  *  * 

p  ITIES  .SERVICE  COMPANY  main- 
tained  its  newspaper  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1930  at  the  full  amount  used  in  1929. 
and  intends  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  1931,  it  is  stated  by  Frank  I^Roy 
Blanchard,  director  of  the  advertising 
and  news  department  of  the  company. 
He  describes  the  results  as  follows: 

“This  year  of  depression,  through 
which  we  have  passed,  has  been  a  trying 
one  for  advertisers.  People  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  responded  to  their  appeals  as 
numerously  as  in  1928  or  1929. 

“During  1930  Cities  Service  Company 
did  not  reduce  its  newspaper  advertising 
one  dollar’s  worth.  We  use  other 
media  besides  newspapers,  the  amount 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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ADVERTISE  COURAGEOUSLY, 


SAYS  FILENE 


Calls  Truthful  Copy  One 


RUTHFUL,  scientific  advertising, 

often  confused  with  untruthful  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
necesary  helps  to  the  restoration  and 
permanency  of  national  prosperity. 

Truthful  advertising,  on  a  large  scale, 
would  bankrupt  us  advertisers  unless  we 
got  results.  We  have  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  is  productive  of  results, 
results  that  are  not  only  maintained  hut 
increased  by  the  continuance  of  this 
policy.  Advertising  must  be  made  to 
pay  for  itself  and  untruthful  advertis¬ 
ing  would  not,  in  the  long  run,  return 
our  money  invested  in  it. 

Truthful  advertising  helps  us  sell 
more  goods.  When  we  sell  more  gocxls 
the  overhead  costs  are  a  great  deal  less 
per  unit  of  sales.  Personal  and  national 
prosperity  depends  on  mass  sales.  This 
great  selling  can  be  maintained  if  the 
values  advertised  as  the  l)est  values,  not 
only  in  reliable  qualities,  but  priced  at 
the  lowest  practically  possible  figure. 

It  is  to  lie  remembered  that  our  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  the  only  permanent,  reli¬ 
able,  work-giving  power  that  can  exist. 
W’hen  we  buy  at,  say  one-hal  f  jirice, 
then  we  have  the  money  saved  by  that 
purchase  to  buy  anything  else  we  desire. 
In  buying  a  good  value  at  one-half  price, 
we  have  made  an  effective  demand  for 
double  as  much.  If  everything  we  need 
or  want  could  now  lie  purchased  at.  say 
ten  cents,  there  would  not  lx?  enough 
workers  to  supply  the  demand.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  present  prices,  which  arc  much 
too  high  ( not  due  to  profiteering,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  rule),  all  prices  were  as  low 
as  scientific.  waste-con<iuering  prixluc- 
tion  could  sell  at ;  prices  at  which  the 
masses  could  buy  freely  all  they  need  or 
want,  this  would  end  uneinplovnient. 

This  ought  to  l)e  a  plain  statement 
why  truthful,  consistent  advertising  is 
most  valuable  to  pr<Kiiicer.  distributor 
and  the  general  public.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  most  successes  within  the  next 
ten  years  will  lx-  the  result  of  courage¬ 
ous.  truthful,  scientific,  hig  advertising. 
It  is  this  kind  of  advertising  that  will 
do  a  very  important  share  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unemployment. 

Ifig,  .scientific,  truthful  advertising 
helps  people  to  find  the  Ixst  values  and 
is  not  only  the  nvist  direct  help  to  all 
people,  hut  is  the  most  direct  means  of 
conquering  the  present  enormous  waste 
and  weakness  that  exists  in  75  per  cent 
of  our  production  and  in  a  still  greater 
per  cent  of  our  distribution. 

Much  store  advertising  tixlay  is 
handled  illogically.  The  unscientific 
merchandising  metluxls  upon  which  this 
advertising  has  been  liased  is  the  chief 
factor.  It  can  hardly  lx?  expected  that 
any  store  advertising  could  exceed  the 
efficiency  of  the  distribution  technique 
of  which  it  is.  necessarily,  a  part. 

This  lack  of  full  effectiveness  in  much 
of  the  store  advertising  has  ixrmitted 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  chain 
store  movement  which,  at  its  Iieginning 
used  but  very  little  advertising.  It  is 
noted  that  many  of  the  large  chains 
have  increased  their  annual  exix?nditures 
for  advertising,  Ixith  nationally  and  lo¬ 
cally,  to  a  marked  degree  and  are  find¬ 
ing  it  profitable  to  do  so. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  what  I 
consider  the  basic  rules  for  successful 
advertising,  it  matters  not  what  is  to  be 
advertised.  These  rules  are; 

1.  Advertise  largely  and  courageously 
the  things  the  people  want  and  will  lie 
helped  by  owning. 

2.  Tell  the  exact  truth  in  your  adver¬ 
tisements,  being  sure  to  understate  rather 
than  overstate  the  gcxxl  qualities  of  your 
products. 

3.  Do  not  lie.  If  a  man  must  lie,  let 
him  do  it  without  advertising  his 
iniquity. 

4.  If  you  do  not  sell  great  quantities 
by  this  method,  then  improve  the  value 
of  what  you  are  advertising  until  it  is 
surely  the  liest  value  in  the  market. 

5.  If  you  do  not  then  sell  greater 


of  Most  Necessary  Factors  in  Restoration  of  Prosperity — ^Wasteful  Methods 
Must  Be  Eliminated  to  Get  Full  Value  from  Copy 


By  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

President,  Wm.  Filene’*  Sons  Company,  Boston 


quantities  in  this  way,  advertise  still 
more  courageously. 

6.  The  greater  business  successes  of 
the  next  ten  years  are  going  to  be  busi- 


Edward  A.  Filene 


ness  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  the 
most  truthful  and  the  most  courageous 
advertisers. 

There  is  no  other  business  activity  so 
completely  the  victim  of  jxrsonal  opin¬ 
ion  than  is  advertising.  The  great  need 
is  a  substitute  for  this  persotial  opinion. 
1  now  advocate,  and  always  have  advo¬ 
cated  that  all  advertising  should  lx 
ba.sed  on  facts.  Facts,  and  facts  alone, 
must  govern  the  amount  and  scope  <>1 
the  advertising  used,  as  well  as  the 
arguments  to  he  presented  in  it. 

•Newspaper  advertising  is.  after  the 
store  itself,  its  gwids  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies,  our  most  valuable  force  for 
bringing  customers  into  our  store.  If 
we  use  t<H)  much  bargain  advertising,  it 
tends  to  make  our  customers  believe  our 
goods  are  ordinarily  too  high,  or  that 
something  is  wrong  with  them.  There¬ 
fore  whatever  advertisitig  we  do.  even 
of  special  lots,  should  place  the  emphasis 
Ixith  ilirectly  atid  indirectly  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  method  that  offers  our  cus¬ 
tomers  every  article  in  stock  at  such 


liecause  most  of  their  competitors  were 
doing  the  same  thing  themselves.  Today 
powerful  distribution  organizations  are 
competing  with  us  to  a  degree  never  seen 
before.  Wasteful  methods  must  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  full  efficiency.  Advertising 
must  be  brought  up  to  its  fullest  effi¬ 
ciency  along  the  lines  I  have  pointed  out. 

But  finally,  mass  distribution  must 
have  mass  advertising,  which  will  help 
us  to  sell  the  better  values  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  in  adequate  quantities  and  at 
such  low  prices  that  we  shall  really  have 
mass  sales,  which  is  the  only  selling 
that  can  conquer  unemployment  and  keep 
us  all  profitably  employed. 


COVERED  GAME  BY  RADIO 

New  York  Post  Printed  First-Half 
Broadcast  of  Gridiron  Contest 

By  making  a  .stenographic  transcript 
of  the  broadcast  account  of  the  game, 
the  .Veil'  i'ork  Evening  Post  was  able 
to  print  a  play-by-play  story  of  the  first 
half  of  the  N’otre  Dame-Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  football  contest,  Saturday,  Dec. 
b,  in  its  final  football  edition.  The  radio 
story,  coming  direct  from  the  stadium, 
was  in  the  office  ahead  of  press  associa¬ 
tion  accounts  relayed  through  Chicago. 
The  three  hours  difference  in  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Xew  V'ork 
conllicted  with  edition  schedules,  Vincent 
(1.  Byers,  managing  editor  pointed  out. 
and  made  it  impossible  to  wait  for  the 
full  wire  story. 

The  radio  idea  was  submitted  by  Tim 
Byrne,  sports  editor.  A  receiving  set 
was  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  three 
steiK^raphers  were  detailed  to  copy  the 
rejxirt  in  takes,  as  it  came  over  the  Co- 
himhia  Broadcasting  System.  .As  each 
girl  finished  her  take  she  transcribevr  it 
on  a  tyjK’writer  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
composing  room.  The  game  began  at 
five  p.  m.  and  by  6:10  the  entire  first 
half  was  in  type. 

The  stenographers  experienced  a  bit 
of  difficulty  at  times,  because  of  errors 
in  the  broadcasting  and  the  confusion  of 
names  in  substitutions,  Mr.  Byers  said. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  half,  Cedric 
Worth  offered  to  trv  taking  the  broad¬ 
cast  account  on  his  typewriter.  The 
stunt  succeeded  and  the  last  minutes  of 
the  half  were  written  in  a  comparatively 


<|uality,  such  complete  assortments,  that 
it  verges  on  the  institutional  type  of 
advertising. 

In  the  past,  faulty  advertising  was  not 
so  imi*ortant.  Most  of  the  merchants 
doing  business  along  the  old  traditional 


few  minutes. 


CHANGES  ON  TULSA  WORLD 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
staff  of  the  Tulsa  ll'orld.  Ixe  Erhard 
has  been  shifted  from  aviation  news  to 


style  of  retail  advertising,  succeeded  only  city  hall ;  Warren  .Abbott  from  the  7  ulsa 


WM.  filkxf:’s  sons  company 

^  of  Boston,  was  first  organized  in 
1881  by  Wiliam  F'ilenc  who  came  to  this 
country  originally  as  a  merchant  tailor. 
Before  launching  the  present  company 
he  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
retail  selling  from  three  other  stores  he 
had  organized  in  nearby  cities. 

Filene’s  at  this  time  was  located  at 
10  Winter  street  and  specialized  in 
gloves,  trimmings,  laces,  veils,  furs  and 
buttons.  Today  the  company  owns  the 
area  of  a  large  city  block  comprising 
several  buildings  under  the  one  com¬ 
pany.  Alore  than  3,  UK)  people  are  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  the  largest  specialty  store 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  During  the 
year  of  1929  more  than  $32.(KK).000  in 
sales  was  taken  in.  During  this  ixricxl 
approximately  $778.0(K)  was  spent  in 
newspaper  advertising  alone.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  for  the  main  store  in  Boston 
and  do  not  include  the  various  branch 
stores  liKated  in  many  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities  and  summer  resorts.  Nor  do 
these  figures  include  the  R.  H.  \\  hite 


Comivany  of  Boston  which  is  also  affili¬ 
ated  with  this  organization.  The  R.  H. 
White  Company  siiends  approximately 
$4!X).(KK)  a  year’ for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  alone.  This  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  huge  sums  spent  by  this  great  com- 
ivany  on  newspaper  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  remembered  that  each 
of  the  branch  stores  carries  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  local  newspaiicrs. 

In  I'KU  Win.  Filene  turned  the  com- 
panv  over  to  his  two  sous,  Edward  .A. 
and  -A.  Lincoln.  F'our  other  men  were 
taken  into  ivartnership  but  the  control  of 
the  stock  remained  with  the  two 
brothers.  A  combination  vvas  recently 
affected  with  .Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
BriMiklvn;  E.  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  of  Co- 
lumbusl  Ohio:  and  Bloomingdalc 

Brothers.  Inc.  of  New  A'ork  City.  Ed¬ 
ward  .A.  Filene  still  remains  president 
and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
company.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  is  treasurer 
and  general  manager  and  Edward  Frost 
and  Louis  E.  Kirstein  are  vice-presi¬ 
dents. 


Tribune  to  the  World  as  school  reporter' 
Marie  Woodson  from  city  hall  to  farm 
news  editor;  J.  Nelson  Taylor  from  the 
commercial  advertising  field  to  the  copj- 
desk ;  Ralph  W'^alsh  from  state  desk  to 
copy  desk;  G.  Kenneth  Miller  from  the 
HoldcnvUle  (Okla.)  Democrat  to  the 
police  run;  John  S.  Sparks  from  copy 
desk  to  oil  department  columnist;  Hai^ 
Gilstrap  from  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Pho(. 
nix,  to  the  sports  desk. 


EDITORS  FAVOR  PROTOCOL 


1,357  Dailies  Vote  for  Ratification  of 
World  Court  Treaty 

President  Hoover’s  stand  on  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  World  Court  protocol  is  fa¬ 
vored  by  1,357  daily  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  26,993,906.  This 
attitude  of  the  American  press  vvas  made 
known  last  week  in  Philadelphia  by  \V, 
Curtis  Bok,  speaking  for  the  .American 
Foundation,  which  was  founded  by  his 
father,  the  late  Edward  W.  Bok,  philan¬ 
thropist  and  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Homi 
Journal. 

Direct  inquiry  was  made  to  2,033  edi¬ 
tors  or  publishers.  Those  definitely  fa¬ 
voring  ratification  form  66.65  per  cent  oi 
the  total  number  of  dailies  and  65.68  per 
cent  of  the  total  circulation. 

Opposed  are  265  papers,  13.01  per  cent 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  10.557,31/ 
or  25.69  per  cent.  The  342  papers  that 
did  not  reply,  16.80  per  cent,  have  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  2.5()4,40()  or  6  per  cent  oi 
the  total.  “No  stand”  was  registered  by 
58  papers,  2.85  per  cent  with  .549,177  cir¬ 
culation  or  1.34  per  cent.  Categorica! 
classification  was  impossible  in  the  case 
of  14  papers,  .69  per  cent,  with  432243 
circulation. 

“We  regard  this  inquiry,”  Mr.  Bok 
said,  “as  the  best  available  means  oi  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  cross  section  of  intelligent 
opinion.” 


BANISHES  “HARD  TIMES” 


Arkansas  Daily  Edits  “Depression” 
Phrases  from  Its  Columns 

The  Pine  Bluff  (.Ark.)  Coinmcrni 
has  barred  for  its  columns  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  "financial  depression,”  "businesi 
depression”  and  "hard  times.” 

"The  United  States  has  been  complete¬ 
ly  sold  on  the  depression,”  an  editorial 
by  W  B.  Sorrells,  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
.said.  "One  year  ago  it  vvas  a  mild  ces¬ 
sation  of  business.  Texlay  it  is  just  what 
the  name  implies  —  depression.  Million- 
of  words  already  have  been  written  in  at 
effort  to  comfort  the  buying  public.  Bnt 
the  reaction  has  been  just  the  reverse. 
We  have  done  our  part  in  the  last  13 
months  in  reminding  you  that  we  ha« 
a  depression.  But  now  we  renege.  .5: 
far  as  the  columns  of  this  paper  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  depression.” 


GOULD  SAILS 

Bruce  Gould,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Xeti’  York  Ez-ening  Post  sailed  Dec. : 
on  the  Bremen  for  Germany  where  he 
will  arrange  for  foreign  publication  oi 
his  biography  of  .Anthony  Fokker,  just 
completed,  (jould  has  a  six  weeks'  leave 
from  the  Post.  Mrs.  Gould  accompaniei 
him.  Mr.  Fokker  also  sailed  on  the 
Bremen. 

TO  OPEN  BRANCH  FACTORY 

The  Howard  b'lint  Ink  Compant 
Detroit,  will  open  a  new  branch  factory 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  about  Jan.  1.  it  «>• 
announced  tliis  week  by  .A.  .A.  McM" 
sales  manager.  J.  J.  Strickland  will  k 
manager  of  the  new  plant,  and  C.  t 
Bowers,  will  be  his  assistant. 

PIPER  WITH  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Linn  T.  Piper,  formerly  vice-president 
of  Shuman-Haws  advertising  ('ompai? 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  Dunham-A’ouug' 
green- Ixsan  Company,  Chicago. 


■ 


NEW  BUYING  HABITS  MUST  BE  CREATED 


Paul  Mazur,  Distribution  Expert,  Says  Efficient  Advertising  Can  Make  Sales  Keep  Step  With 
Production — Urges  Five-Day  Week  to  Give  Workers  Another  ^^Consuming  Day” 

4  DVKKTISIXG  can  play  an  import-  irtHN 

'*  np  the  economic  ills  tJy  JClrllN 

only  at  the  present  power  of  the  printed  word  can  accomplish 
irs  to  follow,  in  the  equally  advantageous  results  in  the  future, 
izur,  member  of  the  Mr.  Mazur  believes,  if  it  is  used  wisely  _ 

riman  Brothers,  New  with  other  merchandisinji;  factors.  depression  Mr.  Mazur  thinks  the  gloomy 

tone  of  propaganda  spread  throughout 
the  country,  some  of  which  has  crept 
inadvertently  into  advertising,  is  '  ' 
much  to  increase  the  feeling  of  hard 
times,  which,  in  turn,  paralyzes  sales 
activity.  .Advertising  should  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  dispelling  this  attitude  and 
provide  a  stimulus  f  '  ‘  ’ 

])eople  to  continue  their  habits  of  spend¬ 
ing. 

“That  the  public  be  induced  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  regular  spending  habits, 
necessary,’’  Mr.  Mazur  declared,  “be¬ 
cause  on  the  spending  habits  of  this  na¬ 
tion  of  120,(X)(),0(K)  people  our  prorluc- 
tion  habits  depend.’’ 

For  the  future  there  are  many  things 
advertising  can  do  to  induce  new  de¬ 
sires  and  form  new  habits  among  the 
buyers,  Mr.  Mazur  said.  One  thing  ad¬ 
vertising  might  do,  f 
campaign  for  the  five 
establishment  of  such 
would  be  a  great  step  forward  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  woes  of  over-production,  Mr. 

Mazur  believes.  It  would  provide  an 
extra  day  in  which  the  working  public 
would  have  time  to  purchase  some  of 


I  to  present  the  project  to  the  public. 

F.  ROCHE  Manufacturers  of  leading  commodities 

a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  drama  of  should  take  the  lead  and  educate  the 
.American  business."  smallar  business  man  as  well  as  the 

In  connection  with  the  present  business  public  to  the  idea. 

-America’s  tariff  problem,  too,  presents 
a  field  for  the  ccHiperative  advertising 
endeavor  of  the  business  concerns,  Mr. 
doing  Mazur  declared.  This  problem,  with  the 
question  of  the  war  debt,  vitally  affect 
.American  business,  and  Mr.  Mazur 
thinks  it  would  l)e  to  the  advantage  of 

,  _  _  _  industry  to  present  the  various  aspects 

for  the  American  of  these  jjroblems  to  the  reading  public. 

“.Advertising  should  play  a  part  in 
moulding  the  opinion  of  the  public  on 
world  affairs,’’  he  declared.  “The  tariff 
ig  is  of  serious  moment  to  .America’s  in¬ 
dustrial  future  as  is  also  the  war  debt, 
the  chaotic  status  of  which  is  unques¬ 
tionably  detrimental  to  the  recovery  of 
business  from  its  present  slump. 

“The  automobile  people,  for  instance, 
are  opposed  to  the  present  tariff.  They 
should  present  their  case  publicly 
through  cooperative  advertising.  Other 
for  pxamnfp  is  to  "i'>«st''ies  favor  this  schedule,  and  they 
TVi«  should  carry  on  educational  campaigns 

^  1  •  ••  from  their  standpoint.  There  are 

a. working  routine  ^  ^ 


of  the  nation,  not  ' 
time  but  in  the  yea 
opinion  of  Paul  Ma 
banking  firm  of  Leh 
York,  an  authority  oi 
tribiition.  The  powe 
columns,  he  lielieves, 
can  be  used  to  correc 
practices  in  .Americi 
ing  and  production, 
that  it  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  public 
spending  in  the  present,  but  it  should  be 
used  bv  manufacturers  to  form  new  and 
more  advanced  habits  among  the  potential 
buvers  of  their  products;  habits  which 
will,  perhaps,  create  more  leisure  for 
buying  and  put  an  end  to  the  uneconomic 
accumulation  of  inventories  on  the  shelves 
of  protlucers.  The  flaw  in  the  American 
business  structure.  Mr.  Mazur  holds,  is 
the  failure  of  sales  to  keep  step  with 
production. 

“I  think  that  on  the  part  of  a  good 
manv  business  men  the  whole  mechan¬ 
ism  of  .American  distribution  is  at 
present  under  fire,”  he  declared  in  an 
interview  this  week.  “This  w'ould  in¬ 
clude  elements  blanketed  under  the  term 
of  high  pressure  selling,  which,  in  turn, 
would  include  installment  buying,  high- 
pressure  salesmen  and  advertising. 

"Recently",  Mr.  Mazur  continued,  “I 
have  heard  a  man  I  respect  greatly  say 
that  this  country  has  never  been  sold; 
that  it  has  always  bought.  I  would  deny 
that  statement  categorically.  There  js 
nothing  inherent  in  the  people  of  this 
country  which  makes  them  different  from 
the  peoples  of  other  countries,  except 
their  education,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
which  is  expressed  finally  in  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  There  is  no  basis  for 
saying  that  wages  came  first  and  consum¬ 
ing  standards  later.  The  only  thing  that 
creates  wages  is  production,  and  the  net 
result  of  production  is  the  accumulation 
of  inventories,  unless  consumption  absorbs 
the  results  of  production.’’ 

Mr.  Mazur  holds  the  speed  of  mass 
production,  which  has  turned  out  goods 
faster  than  the  buying  public  could  con¬ 
sume  them,  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  period  of  business  depression. 
Over-production  left  manufacturers’ 
shelves  piled  high  with  finished  products 
over  and  above  the  needs  of  the  public 
at  a  time  when  the  public  was  in  a 
position  to  buy  extensively,  not  only  in 
the  line  of  necessities  but  in  luxuries  as 
well.  The  mass  production  which  had 
created  a  tremendous  buying  power  had. 
in  turn,  created  goods  in  excess  of  the 
needs  or  desires  of  the  buyers. 

‘The  rate  of  sales  stimulus  and  the 
ability  to  educate  the  people  to  new 
desires  did  not  go  fast  enough,’’  Mr. 
Mazur  pointed  out,  “And  so,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  having  the  highest  wages, 
producers  were  accumulating  inventories 
which  were  responsible,  at  least  in  part, 
for  the  depression.  It  is  a  signal  fact 
that  from  1928  through  1929  consump¬ 
tion  did  not  increase  while  production 
did.  which  phenomenon  has  in  it  both  a 
denial  of  the  validity  of  the  blind  belief 
in  the  magic  of  mass  production  and 
also  an  indictment  of  the  merchandising 
skill  of  .American  industry.” 

_  Great  opportunities  lie  ahead  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  smooth  the  path  of  industry, 
Mr.  Mazur  believes.  It  has,  in  the  past, 
created  a  stable  market  for  many  large 
advertisers.  It  established  brand  names 
firml”  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
brought  increased  sales  and  cut  down 
price  competition.  .As  Mr.  Mazur  pointed 
out  in  his  book,  “American  Prosperity,” 
published  in  1928:  “The  public,  once 


DAVIS  APPOINTS  BOAL 


New  Pennsylvania  Senator  Names 
News  Man  His  Secretary 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  10. — With 
the  appointment  of  P'rank  K.  Boal,  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  to  be  secretary  to  James  J.  Davis, 
the  new  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  both 
Senators  from  that  state  will  have  news- 
papermen-secretaries.  Boal  takes  over 
bis  new  duties  Dec.  15. 

Theodore  A.  Huntley,  secretary  to 
Senator  David  A.  Reed  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  former  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Paul  Block  newspapers,  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  Boal  succeeded  him  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  when  Huntley  went  to  work  for 
Reed.  loiter  Boal  served  on  the  .staff 
of  the  General  Press  Association  going 
from  there  to  the  Associated  Press. 


ATTENDED  DINNER  PARTY 


RUNNING  EINSTEIN  SERIES 

.Anticipating  the  arrival  of  Professor 
.Albert  Einstein  in  America,  the  Ne^v 
York  Telegram  this  week  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  career  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  great  scientist. 
William  Engel  is  writing  the  stories. 
Other  series  recently  run  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram  included  “Town  Types,”  in  which 
Douglas  Gilbert  interviewed  Alexander 
Woolcott,  Kelcey  Allen,  Peter  Arno  and 
others ;  and  “Careers  and  Marriage,”  by 
Evelyn  Seeley,  in  which  Will  and  Inez 
Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  MacNa- 
mee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Cantor,  Efrem 
Zimbalist  and  Alma  Gluck,  Molly  Picon 
and  Jacob  Kalich,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  De  Casseres  discussed  the 
question,  “Is  it  possible  to  stay  happily 
married  in  New  York?” 


FLORIDA  NEWS  SUSPENDS 

The  Tallahassee  Florida  State  News 
suspended  publication  Dec.  3.  The  News 
has  been  published  by  C.  E.  Shackleford, 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  creditors 
of  C.  W.  Hunter,  publisher  of  the  paper 
prior  to  Fred  O.  Eberhardt,  who  rec¬ 
ently  suspended  publication  and  filed 
voluntary  bankruptcy  proceedings. 


Wives  of  newspaper  and  syndieate  notables  photographed  at  a  dinner  party 
given  in  New  York  recently  by  Mrs.  Russell  Patterson,  wife  of  the  noted 
illustrator.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Roy  Howard,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Connolly,  wife  of  the  general 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate;  Mrs.  Frank  Mason,  wife  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  News  Service,  and  Mrs.  Kent  Cooper  (seated),  wife  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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WHEN  PRICES  RISE  BUSINESS  WILL 
RETURN  TO  NORMAL,  APPEL  SAYS 

Wanamaker  Executive  Expects  Turn  in  Situation  Will  Come 
Soon — Transactions  in  His  Store  Greater  Than  in  1929, 
Although  Lower  in  Dollars  Due  to  Reduced  Retail  Prices 

-  By  JOSEPH  H.  APPEL 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


A  S  to  1931  prospects,  I  may  say  that 
business  depressions  generally  end 
when  prices  touch  bottom,  and  revival 
liegins  when  prices  begin  to  rise.  People 
buy  with  confidence  when  they  believe 
prices  are  stable.  They  buy  even  in 
excess  of  their  needs  when  prices  begin 
to  strengthen.  They  buy  in  excess  of 
their  financial  means  when  they  have 
over-confidence  in  the  future.  This  is 
borne  out  by  reports  of  savings-lwnks — 
in  1929  savings  went  down  in  volume  as 
people  bought  beyond  their  means  when 
over-confident ;  in  1930  savings  greatly 
increased  because  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  business. 

Whether  we  are  entering  an  extended 
period  of  low  level  prices  no  one  can 
know.  But  today  prices  of  many  things 
seem  to  be  scraping  bottom.  Others 
show  signs  of  rising.  Some  industries 
are  yet  to  be  deflated.  But  this  is  the 
important  thing  today ;  by  studying  the 
advertising  of  the  stores  of  America  the 
people  are  now  finding  a  bargain  oppor¬ 
tunity  without  parallel  in  recent  years. 
.Ajid  .some  of  the  wealth  represented  by 
the  twenty-eight  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  fifty-two  million  depositors  in  the 
savings-banks  of  the  United  States  is 
now  beginning  to  be  exchanged  for 
much-needed  merchandise  to  build  up 
our  homes  and  replenish  our  wardrobes. 
Sooner  or  later — and  indications  are  it 
may  be  soon-—the  spending  of  our  sav¬ 
ings,  for  individual  as  well  as  the  general 
g(M)d,  will  put  new  activity  into  factories, 
re-employ  idle  workers,  place  more  mer¬ 
chandise  and  money  in  circulation,  and 
bring  business  back  to  normal.  Business 
has  suflfered  from  too  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  But  too  low  blood  pressure  is 
equally  unhealthy.  What  we  need  is  a 
normal  pres.sure  in  the  business  arteries. 

A  time  of  temporary  depression  in 
trade  is  not  the  time  for  business  to  cur¬ 
tail  advertising.  What  is  needed  now  is 
confidence,  courage,  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  producer,  the  distributor,  and 
the  consumer.  If  the  consumer  realizes 
that  the  structure  of  business  in  America 
is  sound,  that  advertising  is  an  aid  not 
only  in  increasing  business  when  it  is 
go(^  C which  means  good  times  for  all 
the  working  people)  :  but  that  it  is  an 
agency  for  reviving  business  when  it  is 
poor,  thus  leading  all  the  people  out  of  a 
depression  which  affects  every  worker 
and  consumer,  then  it  is  vital  that  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  helpful  kind  be  increased 
instead  of  decreased,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  respond  more  freely  to  advertising 
as  he  better  understands  its  function  and 
purpose,  and  its  benefits  to  all  the  people. 
This  means  that  advertising  must  im¬ 
prove  in  character  and  efficiency.  It 
must  cut  out  waste,  just  as  distribution 
must  cut  out  waste.  We  must  work  to 
the  goal  of  least  possible  addition  of 
cost  between  production  and  consumption. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  .America  wishes 
to  retain  its  high  standard  of  working 
and  living,  its  luxuries  that  are  now 
necessities,  its  hygienic  packaged  prod¬ 
ucts,  its  comfortable  work  shop*  and 
homes,  its  swift  transportation  and  good 
roads,  its  sound  pictures  and  radios,  its 
educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
.All  of  these  desirable  things  are  fostered 
by  business-created  wealth  which  would 
not  be  possible  without  advertising. 

Concerning  specific  results  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Wanamaker  advertising,  which  is 
90  per  cent  in  newspapers,  I  may  say  that 
our  volume  as  shown  by  transactions  has 
been  larger  in  1930  than  in  the  banner 
year  of  1929.  It  would  have  been  larger 
in  dollars  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
1930  average  of  retail  prices  was  about 
IS  per  cent  lower. 

As  examples  of  the  large  consumer 
response  to  our  advertising  may  be  cited 
the  sales  in  one  day  during  1930  of  from 
8,000  to  13,000  pair  of  women’s  shoes 


(the  day’s  volume  often  repeated),  of 
26,000  men’s  shirts,  of  $60,0()0  of  furni- 


AN  “INDISPENSABLE” 
SALES  FORCE 

66p^ROM  a  sort  of  piecework 
helper,  taken  on  or  laid  off 
at  the  captious  will  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  advertising  has  grown 
into  the  indispensable  handmaiden 
of  every  successful  large-scale 
selling  activity.” — Stanley  Resor, 
president,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 


BUILJ>lNG-LOAN  FIRMS 
TO  SPEND  $1,000,000 

1931  Budget  of  219  California  Asso¬ 
ciations  Exceeds  That  Figure, 
Survey  Shows — $831,596 
Spent  in  1930 


Joseph  H.  Appel 

ture,  of  $95,000  of  Oriental  rugs,  of  $21,- 
(KX)  of  carpets,  of  $12,(XK)  of  pianos,  etc. 


SELLING  RADIO  TIME 


Its 


Pasadena  Star-News  Changes 
Broadcasting  Policy 

A  policy  maintaining  a  $50,000  radio 
station  for  the  exclusive  use  of  news 
broadcasts  twice  daily,  followed  for  the 
past  five  years  by  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-Xews,  was  changed  this  week  by 
Charles  H.  Priskk,  editor  and  manager. 

Beginning  immediately  the  newspaper 
station  will  solicit  commercial  programs 
for  broadcast.  George  Cecil  Cowing, 
reporter,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
station,  KPSN. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1925  when  the 
Star-News  moved  into  its  present  quart¬ 
ers  this  1,(X)0  watt  station  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  use  of  not  more  than  30 
minutes  daily  except  on  special  occasions. 


More  than  $1,000,000  will  be  spent  for 
advertising  in  1931  by  California  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations,  acording  to 
C.  H.  W’ade,  first  vice-president  of  the 
California  Building-Loan  League,  who 
has  just  completed  making  a  survey. 
The  combined  budget  of  the  219  associa¬ 
tions  in  California  is  based  upon  pro- 
ix)sed  advertising  appropriations  of  lead¬ 
ing  associations  and  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  during  recent  years. 

Advertising  expenses  of  associations 
increased  ^39,179  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1930,,  during  which  time 
$831,596  of  advertising  space  was  pur¬ 
chased,  principally  in  newspapers. 

Much  credit  for  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  building-loan  movement  is 
given  to  the  consistent  advertising  pol¬ 
icies  adopted  generally  within  recent 
years,  acording  to  Mr.  W'ade.  Growth 
of  the  associations  has  been  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  advertising  expenditures, 
he  added.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
amount  sikmU  for  advertising  has  dou¬ 
bled,  while  resources  of  the  institutions 
have  more  than  doubled. 


A.  B.  P.  SALESMEN  TO  MEET 

“Consumer  Media — Tail  or  Dog?”  will 
be  the  subject  discussed  at  the  first 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Dotted  Line 
Club  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Eastern  Zone,  which  w'ill  be  held  Dec. 
15  at  12:30  at  the  New  York  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club.  Philip  Salisbury,  director  of 
advertising.  Sales  Management,  chair¬ 
man  of  this  group,  will  preside. 


RAISING  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tributie  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  twenty-first  annual  Good  Fel¬ 
lows  Christmas  fund  campaign.  More 
than  350  baskets  of  food  were  distributed 
by  the  Tribune  last  year. 


ADVERTISING  SEEN  AS  BUSINESS  REMEDY 

-By  GEORGE  B.  DAVID. 


President,  George  B.  David  Company 

^HE  minor  cause  of  the  present  de- 
pression  may  be  overproduction,  but  the 


greater  cause  is  the  pessimistic  attitude 
the  .American 
public  is  taking 
towards  business 
conditions.  The 
stock-market  bub¬ 
ble  blew  up. 

Hundreds  of 
thousands  lost 
paper  profits  and 
pessimi.stic  adver¬ 
tising  propaganda 
started  —  first  by 
word  of  mouth 
and  then  when  a 
few  people  got 
scared  and 
stopped  buying, 
the  public  press  advertised  it  further  by 
telling  of  the  conditions. 

.All  this  country  needs  is  a  campaign 
of  optimistic  advertising — out  of  120,- 
(K)0;000  people  in  this  country,  we  may 
have  6,000,000  idle  people.  There  will 
be  just  as  much  food  consumed,  just  as 
much  replacement  of  wearing  apparel, 
as  much  money  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  and 


Geo«ge  B.  David 


FORESEES  NEWSPAPER 
PREFERENCE  IN  1931 


Scripps-Howard  Executive  Says 
vertiter*  Will  Demand  Efficient 
Quick  Action  Medium  in 
Next  Year 


By  W.  G.  Chandler, 

General  Business  Director,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 

Advertising  as  an  economic  force  does 
not  lack  for  advocates.  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Calvin  Coolidge  are  included  among 
its  champions.  Roger  W.  Babson,  in  a 
recent  article  said :  “As  one  who  has 
studied  business  depressions  in  life  rather 
than  in  libraries,  I  see  in  current  con¬ 
ditions  the  call  for  advertising.  It  is 
the  way  out  from  the  present  situation; 
it  is  our  hope  of  making  mass  production 
our  economic  salvation.” 

.Among  the  many  forms  of  advertising, 
newspaper  advertising  stands  out  as  a 
preferred  medium.  Complete  figures  for 
advertising  expenditures  in  all  media 
probably  never  will  be  available.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Neil  H.  Borden  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  administra¬ 
tion  offered  the  following  estimates  in 
1927  in  the  Hoover  Committee  Report 
of  recent  economic  changes ;  Newspa 
pers  $690,000,000;  magazines  $210.0()0, 
OCX);  business  papers  $75,(X)(),(XX) ;  direct 
advertising  $400,000,000;  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  $75,000,000;  street  car  cards  $20, 
0(X),0()0;  radio  broadcasts  $7,000,000 
premium,  program,  and  directory  adver 
tising  $25,000,000.  A  more  recent  esti 
mate  might  indicate  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  radio  broadcast  advertising  as 
well  as  an  increase  for  the  other  forms, 
but  newspaper  advertising  leads  all  of 
the  rest. 

In  periods  of  great  prosperity,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  use  advertising  mediums 
more  or  less  blindly — that  is,  without 
close  analysis  as  to  their  comparative 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  during  a 
neriod  of  economic  hesitation,  as  the 
pre.sent  unpleasantness  is  sometimes 
euphemistically  called,  there  is  marked 
tendency  to  measure  and  weigh  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  with  which  advertising  dollars 
are  invested. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  of  course, 
\  ery  obvious  advantages.  Everybody  who 
reads  at  all,  reads  the  daily  newspaper. 
The  number  of  persons  reading  any 
newspaper  is  a  known  quantity,  usually 
subject  to  audits  by  the  A.B.C.  News¬ 
papers  are  read  the  day  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  make  for  immediate  action 
and  immediate  response  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer.  Consumer  response  is 
made  easy  because  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  tells  the  reader  not  only  what  to  buy 
but  exactly  where  to  buy  it. 

During  1931  newspapers  are  likely  to 
be  still  more  strongly  preferred  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  especially  those  newspapers 
which  offer  the  most  effective  circula¬ 
tions  at  economic  rates. 


so  forth  as  ever,  and  there  is  as  much 
money  in  the  banks  as  ever  before.  What 
e  need  is  some  optimistic  advertising 
for  business,  and  when  I  say  business,  I 
can  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Without  consumption  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  all  descriptions,  we  will  have 
^employment  and  more  unemployment 
because  one  industry  is  depending  on  the 
other  industry  and  if  they  cut  out  pro¬ 
duction,  the  “back-wash’’  means  unem- 
uloyment  all  the  way  back  to  the  raw 
material. 

If  a  campaign  of  advertising  for  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  simultaneously  started 
through  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
.States,  asking  women  to  huy  another 
dress,  another  pair  of  hose  and  men  to 
buy  another  suit  or  another  pair  of 
shoes,  or  to  replace  the  worn  out  tires 
on  his  automobile,  you  would  soon  see 
the  wheels  of  industry  humming. 

.Advertising  is  the  life  blood  of  busi¬ 
ness — the  stream  either  carries  the  rich 
red  optimistic  corpuscles  or  dark  blue 
•  essimistic  corpuscles.  Put  a  little  iron 
in  our  system  and  change  the  hlood 
stream  to  optimistic  advertising,  and  the 
country  will  soon  forget  its  troubles. 


URGED  TO  ADVERTISE 

Delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention 
of  the  Associated  Leaders  of  Lumber 
and  Fuel  Dealers  of  America  were  told 
that  advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers 
is  a  vital  part  of  sales  promotion,  by  H. 
Foster  Goslin,  general  manager  of  T.  S. 
Goslin  Lumber  Company,  Wildwood,  N. 
J.  He  spoke  on  the  necessity  of 
thoroughness  in  sales  promotion  and  told 
how  the  business  of  his  firm  had  b^ 
greatly  increased  during  the  depression 
period  by  means  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  regularly.  J.  W.  Taylor,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Indiana  Lumber 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  discussed  other  branches  of 
sales  promotion  work. 

OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

Directors  and  officers  of  the  Bloommg- 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph  were  re¬ 
elected  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders.  Davis  Merwin  is  president: 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  vice-president;  and 
C.  C.  Marquis,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
Merwin  continues  as  general  manager  and 
E.  V.  Gunn  w’as  elected  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 
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WHAT  50  NEWSPAPERS  THINK  OF  BUSINESS 

Holiday  Trade,  While  Not  of  Record  Volume  in  Most  Cities,  Shows  Encouraging  Upward  Trend — 
No  Over  Optimism  Evident,  but  Newspaper  Men  See  1931  Improvement  Over  1930 


CHRISTMAS— AND  THE  DAY  AFTER 

Holiday  trade  in  cities  from  Coast  to  Coast  has  to  date  in  December 
displayed  several  common  characteristics.  In  most  cities,  newspaper 
men  telegraphed  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week,  it  is  even  with  or 
only  slightly  behind  the  1929  holiday  season  in  number  of  sales.  In  a  few 
cities,  the  volume  of  sales  is  running  ahead  of  the  1929  record,  and  in  some, 
even  the  dollar  volume  is  better  than  last  year.  In  most  cities,  however,  the 
reduction  in  commodity  prices  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  unit  sales,  but 
decreasing  the  return  in  money. 

Employment  is  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  60  newspapers  as  about 
static  with  October  and  November,  but  slowly  changing  for  the  better.  In 
some  cities,  widely  scattered  and  with  no  common  industrial  characteristics, 
industry  is  again  moving  definitely  forward,  and  in  practically  all,  the 
promise  of  a  Spring  revival  is  held  forth. 

Linage  is  in  a  few  centers  recovering  from  its  year’s  decline,  but  the  general 
tenor  of  reports  is  that  the  pace  of  the  last  three  months  is  being  maintained 
in  December, 

The  statements  in  the  adjoining  columns  are  remarkable  for  their  conser¬ 
vative  nature.  There  appears  little  disposition  to  exaggerate  temporary 
gains,  or  to  predict  a  certain  early  recovery  to  1929  performance.  The 
predictions  of  revival  during  the  Spring,  which  recur  frequently,  are  for 
that  reason,  we  believe,  to  he  taken  with  more  weight  than  most  such  omens 
of  recent  business  history. 


The  following  statements  were  wired 
to  Eiiitor  &•  Publisher  this  week 
from  newspaper  executives  throughout 
the  country  in  answer  to  this  publica¬ 
tion’s  query  as  to  current  business  in 
their  territories  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

^  NEW  ENGLAND 

MANCHESTER  “NOT  WORRYING” 

By  J.  a.  Muehling,  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Although  unemployment  is  somewhat 
in  evidence,  conditions  for  Manchester 
and  New  Hampshire,  as  a  whole,  are 
practically  normal  when  compared  to  the 
last  five-year  period,  except  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  where  the  decline  has  been 
more  marked.  a  .  , 

Retail  trade  sales  have  lieen  off  about 
10  per  cent,  but  the  prospects  are  for  a 
normal  holiday  business.  There  also 
has  lK>en  a  decrease  in  advertising  linage. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
sight  to  cause  much  worry  for  the  com¬ 
ing  six  months. 

TRADE  COMPARES  FAVORABLY 

By  Bridgef'ort  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
General  retail  trade  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  same  period  of  1929.  Indus¬ 
trial  activities  are  approximately  15  per 
cent  below  the  peak  of  1929.  Average 
factory  hours  for  the  week  ending  Nov. 
22,  were  42  hours,  seven  hours  below 
normal  for  this  period.  No  unemployment 
is  noted  among  skilled  workers  in  fac¬ 
tories.  Ad\crtising  linage  is  off  20  per 
cent  due  to  automobile  and  radio  losses. 
Department  store  linage  is  equal  to  last 
year,  with  the  immediate  future  favor¬ 
able. 


PROVIDENCE  SALES  AHEAD 

By  Providence  (K.L)  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 

A  good  early  demand  for  (Christmas 
merchandise  and  other  seasonal  goods 
is  reported  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
indicating  that  the  public  is  “ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  greater  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar.” 

Heavy  retail  stocks  indicate  optimism 
and  sales  thus  far  have  been  good,  one 
large  retail  store  reporting  sales  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Thanksgiving  being  larger 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  is  off  as 
compared  with  last  year,  but  has  regis¬ 
tered  slight  gains  recently.  November 
industrial  employment  figures  are  not  yet 
available.  The  State  Labor  Department 
reports  that  the  number  of  employees  of 
216  selected  manufacturing  establishments 
during  the  last  week  in  October  of  this 
year  shows  a  gain  of  2.6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in 
September,  19.10,  but  a  loss  of  19.1  per 
cent  as  compared  with  October,  1929. 

STABLE  NOW,  BETTER  IN  SPRING 

By  H.  H.  Hoffman,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram  and  Gazette 
December  retail  sales  will  probably  go 
ahead  of  last  year  in  tonnage  volume, 
and  6  to  10  per  cent  below  in  dollar  vol¬ 
ume.  Local  and  classified  linage  will 
probably  show  small  loss,  and  national  a 
larger  loss.  Industrial  employment  situ¬ 
ation  was  probably  stabilized  in  October 
and  November,  with  very  slight  better- 
t(icnt  in  December.  Regarding  the  first 
SIX  months  1931  I  look  for  continuance 
k  retail  and  linage  ratio  during 

|ne  first  part  of  the  period  and  gradual 
ijetterment  thereafter,  with  late  spring 
iiusiness  approaching  normal. 

middle  ATLANTIC  STATES 

expects  upward  trend 

By  E.  D.  .Anper.son,  Buffalo  News 
Retail  business  in  the  Buffalo  area  is 
slightly  off  in  comparison  with  last  year, 
largely  due  to  unseasonably  warm  and 


rainy  weather  conditions.  Furniture, 
ready-to-wear,  toys,  and  linens  are 
among  some  of  the  lines  selling  about 
the  same  as  or  better  than  last  year. 
With  the  extra  selling  day  in  December 
and  a  fair  break  in  the  weather,  Buffalo 
retail  sales  this  month  should  come 
pretty  close  to  last  year’s  figures.  In¬ 
dustrial  employment  hit  bottom  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  with  some  slight  improvement  since. 
There  are  expectations  of  a  definite  up¬ 
ward  trend  early  in  1931.  Newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  of  retail  trade 
should  hold  up  indefinitely.  The  Buffalo 
News  will  show  a  gain  in  local  linage 
for  1930  over  1929. 


ELMIRA  INDEX  UPWARD 

By  John  T.  Calkins,  Elmira  (N.Y.) 

Star-Gazette  and  Advertiser. 

Reports  from  retail  leaders  here  re¬ 
flect  distinctly  encouraging  indications 
for  holiday  business.  This  also  is  shown 
in  newspaper  linage  from  the  stores 
stressing  early  Christmas  buying.  In¬ 
dustrial  index  locally  reveals  an  upward 
turn  in  employment  and  manufacturers 
believe  conditions  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove. 

HOLIDAY  TRADE  BETTERS  1929 

By  Roy  C.  Kates,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

I  Times-Union. 

Rochester  department  stores  and  other 
large  retail  establishments  report  trade 
slightly  better  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  They  express  confidence  that 
this  satisfactory  holiday  trade  will  con¬ 
tinue  up  to  Christmas  eve.  Industrial 
employment  has  shown  a  slight  upward 
trend  since  October  1.  Industrial  leaders 
believe  employment  situation  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  gradual  improvement. 
Unemployment  here  is  principally  in  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  Local  advertising  linage, 
except  in  large  stores,  is  below  that  of 
last  year. 

HOLIDAY  TRADE  5%  OFF 

By  Edward  H.  O’Hara,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald 

Actual  status  of  Syracuse  retail  trade 
may  be  called  encouraging.  While  the 
Federal  Reserve  index  of  department 
stores  shows  their  business  is  running  7 
to  8  per  cent  behind  last  year,  the  $^,- 
(100,000  project  for  grade  crossing  elim¬ 
ination  by  the  New  York  Central,  plus 
expansion  by  the  Solvay  Process  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  Niagara-Hudson  Power 
Corporation,  and  others,  ought  to  im¬ 
prove  rapidly  the  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  situation.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  industrial  employment  19 
per  cent  below  the  average  established 
by  the  period  of  1925  to  1927.  Clay  B. 
Burbridge,  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  believes  that 


Holiday  business  this  year  will  show  a 
decline  of  5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Mr.  Burbridge’s  observations 
for  the  future  are  that  business  is  ris¬ 
ing  slowly,  but  he  sees  a  definite  upward 
trend. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  shows  a 
decided  upward  trend,  even  though  holi¬ 
day  linage  is  less  than  last  year.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  that  all  signs  point  to 
a  tendency  to  go  forward  and  that  the 
facts  give  reason  for  optimism. 


ALL’S  WELL  IN  SCRANTON 

By  J.  W.  Flanaga.n,  Scranton  (Pa.) 

T  imes 

We  believe  Scranton  to  be  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  country  today,  the 
recent  cold  weather  has  brought  a  great 
increase  for  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 
Silk  mills  are  getting  back  to  their  old 
stride  and  the  smokestacks  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  pouring  forth  welcome  black 
columns  telling  that  Scranton  has  come 
back.  Wholesale  and  retail  merchants 
of  the  city  are  reporting  pickup  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  forecast  excellent  Christmas 
business.  We  have  no  serious  depres¬ 
sion,  no  great  unemployment,  no  bread 
lines,  no  soup  houses,  and  need  no  out¬ 
side  help.  We  recently  “put  over”  our 
community  chest  drive  for  $672,000  to 
take  care  of  our  orphans,  hospitals  and 
<)thcr  community  welfare  organizations. 
Scranton  has  had  no  serious  reductions 
in  the  wages  of  labor.  Merchants  are 
again  reporting  banner  days,  and  one 
firm  Saturday  reported  a  sale  of  72 
radios  for  one  day,  A  record,  we  be¬ 
lieve  for  this  city.  Last  Friday  we 
carried  52  pages  containing  over  300 
columns  of  advertising  and  believe  this 
to  be  a  clear  sign  of  pickup  in  business 
and  a  true  barometer  of  business  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  conditions  for  Scran¬ 
ton  and  the  anthracite  region. 

RETAIL  VOLUME  IMPROVES 

By  Fleming  Newbold,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star. 

Retail  trade  reflected  in  department 
stores  sales  1.5  per  cent  below  first  11 
months  1929.  Sales  in  dollars  so  far 
in  December  are  ahead  of  last  December 
and  probably  ten  per  cent  ahead  in 
transactions.  Seven  million  dollars 
Christmas  Savings  Funds,  recently  dis¬ 
tributed,  have  stimulated  Christmas  buy¬ 
ing  and  business  is  steady.  Federal  em¬ 
ployes  increased  about  four  per  cent’  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  June  30.  Industrial 
employment  is  slightly  weaker  than  last 
year  with  a  moderate  downward  trend 
and  a  promise  of  upward  turn  definitely 
by  spring  owing  to  large  governmental 
and  private  construction  programs. 
Newspaper  linage  for  November  was 
off  about  7.5  per  cent  with  trend  towards 
'mprovement. 


1930  TOPS  1929  SALES 

By  Eugene  W.  Farrell,  Newark  (N.J.) 

Neivs. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  Newark  for  the  Christmas  season 
this  year  so  far  as  unit  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned  will  exceed  those  of  1929.  It  is 
expected  that  the  increase  in  sales  over  a 
year  ago  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Shopping  in  department  stores  is  un¬ 
usually  active,  the  rush  beginning  the 
day  following  Thanksgiving.  It  is  our 
understanding  also  that  department  store 
sales  for  the  year  1930  will  exceed  those 
for  the  preceding  year. 

Municipal  projects  already  under¬ 
taken  are  helping  to  ease  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  to  some  extent.  The  city 
of  Newark  has  already  put  a  large  force 
of  men  to  work  excavating  for  the  new 
city  railway  line  to  be  constructed  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Morris  Canal  bed. 

A  large  force  of  men  taken  from  the 
unemployed  have  been  put  to  work  on  a 
day  pay  basis,  with  the  men  being  paid 
directly  by  the  city  rather  than  having 
this  job  done  through  contract. 

MORE  THAN  SEASONAL  GROWTH 

By  j.  F.  Stcinman,  iMncaster  (Pa.) 

Newspapers,  Inc. 

Retail  business  in  IMncaster  is  good. 
With  ample  buying  power  in  reserve, 
much  of  it  in  Christmas  savings  checks, 
the  “Buy  Now”  movement  has  taken 
hold.  Careful  purchasing  of  necessities 
has  lieen  noted  this  year  in  contrast  with 
former  Christmas  shopping  seasons. 

Retailers  feel  that  trade  expansion  is 
more  than  seasonal  and  it  is  predicted 
that  the  first  six  months  of  1931  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  last  half  of 
1930,  including  the  Christmas  rush. 

Industrial  employment  was  better  in 
November  than  for  several  preceding 
months,  and  after  February  1  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  gains,  with  larger  gains 
to  follow  on  account  of  the  large  road 
building  program  planned  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  for  early  spring. 

Newspaper  linage  is  off  15  per  cent 
for  first  part  of  December,  with  sched¬ 
ules  that  indicate  continuance  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  that  scale. 


PUBLIC  BUYING  CAREFULLY 

By  William  F.  Metten,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Every  Evening. 

Retail  trade  locally  is  improving  and 
indications  are  that  this  December  will 
compare  rather  favorably  with  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929.  There  appears  to  be  money 
available  for  normal  buying,  but,  as  one 
merchant  puts  it,  “the  shopper  seems 
afraid  to  spend  it.”  There  is  quite  a 
little  unemployment  in  industry  and  con¬ 
ditions,  as  a  result  are  not  so  good.  In¬ 
dications  point  to  possible  slight  loss  in 
advertising  linage  for  the  month.  How¬ 
ever  Every  Evening  is  optimistic  on  the 
outlook  for  the  next  six  months  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  business  conditions  generally 
will  gradually  improve. 


PITTSBURGH  “GOING  UP” 

By  Frank  T.  Carroll.  Pittsburgh  Press 
Recent  reports  indicate  an  upward 
trend  in  business.  The  physical  volume 
of  retail  goods  handled  during  the  first 
ten  months  was  only  two  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  Wholesale  trade  for  the 
same  period  is  less  than  5  per  cent  below 
1929.  This  report  is  based  on  sales 
figures  obtained  from  182  stores,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


By  H.  M.  Bitner,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph 

Pittsburgh  retail  trade  is  holding  up 
well,  slightly  under  last  year.  Industrial 
employment  has  been  maintained  by 
working  many  employes  part  time,  but 
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steel  mills  are  running  under  fifty  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  present  news- 
-pajH-r  linage  trend  definitely  downward 
compared  with  last  year. 


BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

By  Ch.\rles  a.  Tyler,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger 

Holiday  season  retail  sales  are  below 
last  year.  Department  stores  are  the 
least  affected,  although  the  unit  of  sales 
is  smaller.  Gift  material  is  not  moving 
and  specialty  shops  business  is  poor.  In¬ 
dustrial  employment  is  under  last  year. 
Holiday  linage  is  sfimewhal  below  la.st 
year. 

For  the  immediate  future  the  local 
retail  outlook  is  better  than  for  country 
as  a  whole.  Industrial  employment  mani¬ 
fests  no  definite  improvement.  News¬ 
paper  linage  indications  point  to  in¬ 
creases  above  seasonal  trends.  The  au¬ 
tomotive  trade  shows  activity,  but  is 
not  firm. 

MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES 

1930  LINAGE  GAIN 

By  E.  P.  -\dler,  Lee  Snydicate  News¬ 
papers,  Davenport,  la. 

Holiday  trade  is  almost  up  to  last  year 
in  DaveniK)rt.  .\nd  local  linage  will 
show  a  loss  of  al»out  five  per  cent  for 
holiday  business.  We  are  happy  to  re¬ 
port  our  local  linage  for  the  year  will 
show  a  four  jkt  cent  gain.  Some  indus¬ 
trial  unemployment  exists  but  it  is  fully 
taken  care  of,  and  the  percentage  is 
much  smaller  than  in  many  other  manu¬ 
facturing  cities.  Two  large  building 
projects  started  in  Davenport  this  month 
will  almost  take  up  the  slack.  I  believe 
prospects  are  good  for  gradual  business 
revival  beginning  early  next  year. 

TOPEKA  “NOT  COMPLAINING” 

By  H.  S.  Bl.\ke,  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

While  retail  business  in  Topeka  is  off 
as  compared  with  1929,  merchants  are 
not  complaining  particularly.  Christmas 
business,  slow  to  start,  has  picked  up 
and  a  gotfd  holiday  season  is  predicted. 
The  employment  situation  is  far  from 
l)eing  acute,  due  to  careful  management 
and  co-operati<Ki  of  our  chief  industries. 
Government  and  municipal  construction 
for  immediate  letting  will  help  further. 
So  far  not  one  big  industry  has  cut 
wages. 

Linage  in  newspapers  is  holding  up 
very  well.  First  six  months  of  19.10 
over  1929  showed  loss  of  only  5.1  per 
cent.  Last  six  months  of  tliis  year 
will  show  proljably  a  little  heavier  per¬ 
centage  loss.  The  immediate  future, 
while  not  bright,  holds  about  same 
amount  of  business  as  last  half  of  19.10. 
It  is  significant  that  home  building  has 
kept  up  fairly  well  although  industrial 
building  is  down. 

K.  C.  STORE  CROWDS  LARGER 

By  George  B.  Longan,  Kansas  City  Star 

Holiday  retail  trade  in  Kansas  City 
shows  a  greater  volume  of  purchases 
than  a  year  ago.  One  store  advertised 
a  special  sale  which  drew  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  in  its  history.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  merchants  agree  that  the  shop¬ 
ping  crowds  are  larger.  The  fact  that 
prices  are  lower  and  the  shopper’s  dol¬ 
lar  goes  farther  has  helped.  Industrial 
unemployment  here  is  not  great  in  com¬ 
parison  w'ith  other  large  centers.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  last  six  months  and  the 
present  volume  of  trade,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  next  year’s  business  will  hold 
its  own. 

HAVE  MONEY  TO  SPEND 

By  John  L.  Irnin.  Cleveland  Press. 

.^ccording  to  estimates  of  the  Fourth 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  department  store 
sales  in  Cleveland  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  are  less  than  twelve 
per  cent  off  the  1929  figures.  The  wel¬ 
fare  organizations  of  the  city  have  just 
completed  a  community  fund  drive  which 
netted  nearly  $5,500,000,  the  largest  sum 
of  money  ever  raised  in  a  community 
fund  enterprise  by  any  city  in  the 
world,  concrete  evidence  that  the  people 
of  Cleveland  do  have  money  to  spend 
'  and  will  spend  it  if  properly  approached 


— through  eflFective  advertising.  The 
past  week  has  brought  a  perceptible  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  of  retail  trade  and  this 
coupled  with  a  retarded  winter  buying 
season  due  to  unusual  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  gives  every  expectation  of  good 
Christmas  business  here. 


OMAHA  “HOLDING  UP  WELL” 

By  H.  Uoorly,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
H  erald 

.Associated  retailers  of  Omaha  report 
that  retail  trade  has  held  up  unexpectedly 
well,  being  less  than  5  per  cent  below 
last  year.  Omaha  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  estimates  industrial  employment 
at  i  per  cent  less.  Pre-holiday  news¬ 
paper  linage  has  been  only  slightly  below 
the  1929  figures.  The  small  losses  are 
in  step  with  the  agricultural  situation 
as  the  193(1  crop  values  of  this  territory 
are  only  slightly  below  those  of  19^. 
Local  business  interests  expect  this  city 
to  feel  few  if  any  more  effects  from  the 
industrial  depression  elsewhere  and 
therefore,  anticipate  in  the  immediate 
future  only  the  usual  seasonal  ups  and 
downs  from  the  present  levels. 


ST.  PAUL  RETAILING  GOOD 

By  J.  X.  (jOORis.  St.  Paul  Dispatch  & 
Pioneer  Press. 

St.  Paul  and  the  northwest  have  been 
in  g(K)d  condition  from  a  retail  stand- 
lK)int.  The  employment  situation  was 
materially  helped  by  the  “honor  roll’’ 
published  in  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  whereby  employers  pledged  per¬ 
manent  jobs  to  present  employes.  Local 
advertising  is  slightly  off,  due  to  smaller 
stores.  Women’s  stores  and  department 
stores  have  maintained  last  year’s  ad¬ 
vertising  figures. 

HOLIDAY  SALES  DOWN  7% 

By  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

Holiday  retail  business  in  Milwaukee 
is  off  only  7  per  cent  in  dollar  volume  as 
compared  to  1929.  Industrial  employ¬ 
ment  has  held  steady  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  is  still  estimated  to  be  about 
8  IKT  cent  under  the  1929  record  totals. 

Advertising  linage  in  all  Milwaukee 
newspapers  since  the  opening  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season  has  been  12  per  cent  less  than 
19^  totals. 

Due  to  the  exceptional  variety  of  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  in  Milwaukee,  there 
has  been  but  little  change  in  buying 
IKtwer  and  general  business  here  since 
last  spring.  .At  pre.sent,  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  pronounced  improvement 
or  any  further  recession  in  the  immediate 
future. 


HOLIDAY  TRADE  UP  TO  1929 

By  W.  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Holiday  advertising  has  been  begun  by 
department  stores  and  other  space  con¬ 
sumers  on  a  scale  that  indicates  it  will 
almost  equal  that  of  the  holiday  season 
of  1929.  Cincinnati  newspapers  are  co¬ 
operating  wholeheartedly  in  the  work  to 
aid  the  unemployed.  The  Times-Star  is 
sponsoring  a  boxing  match  at  the  Music 
Hall  Dec.  18  and  the  Enquirer  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  annual  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  .“iO  needy  families.  The 
Cincinnati  Post.^  the  Kentucky  Post  and 
the  Kentucky  Times-Star  are  also  stimu¬ 
lating  holiday  giving. 

NOVEMBER  LINAGE  LOSS  LOWER 

By  George  M.  BtJRBACH.  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

Retail  trade  is  spotty  but  department 
stores  have  had  some  satisfactory  days 
within  the  last  ten  days.  Employment 
situation  is  about  the  same  as  it  has  been 
during  recent  months.  Newspaper  per¬ 
centage  in  linage  loss  less  in  November 
than  in  October.  A  consistent  improve¬ 
ment  should  continue  during  the  next 
six  months. 


'AKRON  SEES  BETTER  TIMES 

By  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal 
Akron  will  face  the  new  year  with 
brighter  prospects  of  increased  retail 
trade  and  industrial  employment  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  holiday  trade  is  keeping  pace  with 


1929  and  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  secretary  of 
the  Akron  Merchants  Association,  pre¬ 
dicts  the  volume  will  equal  if  not  exceed 
last  year  before  the  month  closes. 

More  than  1500  additional  sales  people 
are  employed  in  Akron  stores  to  serve 
holiday  trade.  .Addition  this  week  of 
between  7(X)  and  1,000  employees  to  the 
payroll  of  The  I'irestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  force  is  heralded  as  the  forerunner 
of  increased  activity  in  Akron’s  rubber 
factories.  .All  plants  are  predicting 
heavy  spring  orders  due  to  depleted 
stocks  of  dealers  and  needs  of  motorists. 

This  added  business  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  employment  is  expected  to  keep 
retail  trade  active  during  January  and 
F'ebruary.  Distribution  of  more  than 
$2,000,(K10  in  Christmas  savings  funds  is 
assisting  materially  in  maintaining  a  sub¬ 
stantial  holiday  business. 

Akron  has  not  been  without  its  “Bread 
Line’’,  but  at  no  time  has  this  exceeded 
600  persons,  while  the  total  payrolls  of 
.Akron  factories  normally  number  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  60,000.  Apple  sales  on  Akron 
streets  have  brought  relief  to  about  2(X) 
unemployed  who  are  averaging  better 
than  $.s  daily.  Newspaper  linage,  while 
lower  than  1929  corresponds  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 


BEHIND  1929,  BUT  CONFIDENT 

By  F.  .a.  Miller,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Tribune 

National,  local,  total  linage  below 
last  holiday  pericxi.  Industrial  employ¬ 
ment  below  holiday  average  but  picking 
up.  Retail  trade  reasonably  satisfactory, 
but  under  la.st  holidays.  Past  six  months’ 
trend  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfactory  general  conditions  considered. 
I'uture  looks  fairly  bright. 


DES  MOINES  TOPPING  1929 

By  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  (la.) 

Register-Tribune 

Retail  business  has  been  active  all  fall. 
Larger  stores  report  sales  close  to  1929 
totals.  Retail  advertising  for  the  past 
six  months  is  only  one  per  cent  below 
1929  linage.  First  seven  days  of  De¬ 
cember  retail  advertising  total  three  per 
cent  more  than  1929  holiday  trade  is 
{[uite  satisfactory.  Survey  of  employ¬ 
ment  just  ccmpleted  by  the  mayor’s  com¬ 
mittee  covering  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
home  offices  of  insurance  companies,  pub¬ 
lishing  plants,  and  retail  stores,  shows 
almost  identically  the  same  number  of 
workers  emnloyed  now  as  last  year.  The 
outl<M)k  in  Iowa  is  for  satisfactory  retail 
trade  during  winter  months. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  DECREASING 

By  Davis  Merwin,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 

Pantograph 

Bloomington  department  stores  and 
women’s  wear  shops,  reported  about  equal 
with  last  year.  Men’s  wear  stores  are 
off  about  20  per  cent.  Radio,  automo¬ 
bile  and  luxury  lines  are  lower.  The 
total  trend  has  been  downward  for  the 
last  six  months,  except  for  the  usual 
autumn  upturn.  Unemployment  is  over 
5(K>  or  about  double  last  year’s,  though 
our  three  leading  industries  recently  in¬ 
creased  their  forces  to  normal.  Railroad 
shops  have  recalled  700  men  during  the 
last  two  months,  greatly  relieving  unem¬ 
ployment.  Newspaper  linage  losses  have 
increased  since  July  and  are  now  off 
about'  12  per  cent. 


ALL-TIME  SALES  RECORDS 

By  a.  C.  Pfander,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 

Enquirer-News 

Our  December  advertising  volume  is 
slightly  under  1928  and  about  11  per 
cent  under  1929.  Merchants  have  re- 
orteil  good  holiday  buying,  subject  only 
to  weather  interference.  Major  indus¬ 
tries.  including  cereal  foods,  have  had 
excellent  year,  some  making  all-time 
sales  records.  Some  machinery  plants 
are  low,  others  fairly  active.  The  Oliver 
Farm  Implement  Company  put  700  men 
back  to  work  today.  Between  $3.(XX),- 
000  and  $4.(XX).(XX)  in  building  projects, 
including  two  skyscraper  bank  buildings 
are  under  way.  An  improvement  trend 
as  compared  with  six  months  past  is 
noted. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

SMALL  LOSS,  SLOW  RECOVERY 

By  Frank  G.  Huntress,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  &  News 
Retail  trade  in  San  Antonio  shows 
only  2.8  per  cent  under  1929  sales,  and 
has  been  gaining  since  September.  Em¬ 
ployment  is  normal,  e.xcept  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  building  trades.  Our  news- 
pajier  linage  is  off  four  per  cent.  Agri- 
cultural  returns  for  this  area  are  the 
best  in  five  years.  Savings  deposits  here 
are  three  per  cent  over  last  year.  Busi- 
ness  conditions  for  next  six  months  in¬ 
dicate  a  very  slow  recovery. 

HOLIDAY  TRADE  EXCEEDS  HOPE 

By  a.  L.  Shu.man,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Tele  (pram  and  Record-Telegram 
Conditions  in  F'ort  Worth  and  trade 
territory  are  showing  improvement.  Re¬ 
tail  trade,  while  under  last  year  is  quite 
active,  with  holiday  buying  better  than 
expected.  Industrial  employment  is 
much  better  than  at  any  time  since  the 
slump  over  a  year  ago.  Holiday  news¬ 
paper  linage  has  decreased  in  volume, 
but  as  many  or  more  local  advertisers 
are  using  newspapers  this  year.  Marked 
improvement  is  expected  during  ne.xt  six 
months  as  compared  with  the  last. 


LINAGE  GAINS  IN  MIAMI 

By  Frank  B.  Shutts,  Miami  (Fla.) 

//  erald 

In  Miami  gross  current  retail  business 
is  at  least  equal  to  last  year.  Miami  has 
only  limited  manufacturing  business,  but 
employment  in  what  we  have  is  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Building  construction  this  year  is 
approaching  $3,000.(XX)  and  exceeds  total 
construction  in  each  of  23  other  states. 
Holiday  season  linage  in  Miami  news¬ 
papers  is  approximately  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  total  linage  for  1930  shows 
highly  satisfactory  gain  over  1929.  All 
indications  point  to  marked  business  im¬ 
provement  here  during  first  six  months 
of  next  year,  as  compared  with  last  six 
months  this  year,  this  being  caused,  how¬ 
ever  by  seasonal  conditions. 

EXPECTS  TURN  IN  SPRING 

By  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  N^ezos 

Retail  business  in  Chattanooga  is 
slightly  under  holiday  season  last  year. 
Factories  are  averaging  35  per  cent  un¬ 
der  normal.  Employment  conditions  are 
between  35  and  40  per  cent  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Approximately  2,CK)0  people  in  fac¬ 
tories  are  out  of  work,  but  there  are 
signs  of  improvement  in  industry. 

Retail  stores  showed  40  per  cent  gain 
in  October  over  preceding  month.  Local 
linage  is  off  10  per  cent  this  December, 
as  compared  with  last  December.  Busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
as  good  as  the  first  six  months.  No  ap¬ 
preciable  pick-up  is  expected  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  but  a  decided  turn 
is  looked  for  in  the  early  spring. 

RETAIL  TRADE  ALMOST  NORMAL 

By  Frit)  W.  Allsop,  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette 

While  feeling  the  depression  which  is 
general  throughout  the  country,  accen¬ 
tuated  somewhat  by  a  local  bank  failure 
and  the  closing  of  a  number  of  small 
banks  throughout  the  state,  following 
crop  failures  in  some  sections.  Little 
Rock,  not  dependent  upon  any  particular 
industry,  is  in  better  financial  condition 
than  most  cities  of  its  size.  Business 
with  department  stores  is  almost  normal. 
Not  lieing  an  industrial  center,  there  are 
comparatively  few  people  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Railroad  shops  recently  put  a 
thousand  or  more  men  back  to  work. 
Arkansas’  extensive  road  building  pro¬ 
gram  affords  employment  and  circulates 
money.  Newspaper  linage  is  down  only 
about  10  per  cent.  Prospects  are  im¬ 
proving. 

ACTIVITY  IN  TAMPA 

By  J.  S.  Mims.  General  Manager, 
Tampa  (F'la.)  Tribune 
Responsive  to  holiday  orders,  cigar  fac¬ 
tory  payrolls,  dividends  paid  by  closed 
banks,  Christmas  savings  accounts. 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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SEES  INCREASED  COMPETITION  IN  1931 


Condition  Will  Tend  Toward  Greater  Newspaper  Advertising,  W.  A.  Thomson  Believes — Survey  of 
1931  Agency  Billings  Indicates  Optimistic  Attitude — Says  Dailies  Took  Brunt  of  Depression 


KL 


AI-TER  an  adverse  rubber  at  bridge, 
it  is  only  human  to  conclude  that  the 
next  hand  will  disclose  a  fewr  aces  and 
kings.  And  so,  at  the  close  of  1930,  it  is 
hard  to  consider  the  advertising  outlook 
for  next  year  without  feeling  there  will 
be  a  better  deal  on  general  principles. 

This  impractical  philosophy  enters  the 
thought  of  most  advertising  men  with 
whom  I  talk.  We  are  optimists  or  we 
would  not  be  advertising  men.  The  past 
12  months  have  applied  the  acid  test — 
at  times  put  the  kibosh — on  a  belief  that 
the  sunshine  is  just  over  the  next  hill. 
.\s  opposed  to  hope  and  theory,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  any  safe  predictions 
about  next  year  must  be  based  upon 
definite  signs  in  business.  When  trade 
sits  up  and  calls  for  nourishment,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  called  back  as 
a  chief  consultant  on  the  job. 

During  its  illness,  business  has  been 
surrounded  with  practitioners  prescrib¬ 
ing  experiments  and  new  treatments. 
However  far  these  specialists  have  got 
with  the  case,  the  convalescence  will  be 
attended  more  often  by  an  old  line  doc¬ 
tor  called.  The  Daily  Newspaper. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  guilty  of  com¬ 
paring  1930  with  the  bamier  year  of 
1929  and  of  forgetting  that,  laid  side  by 
side  with  recent  previous  years,  it  does 
look  reasonably  good.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  newspaper  men  to  com¬ 
promise  with  gains  and  losses  and  to  us, 
there  is  nothing  so  uninteresting  as  yes¬ 
terday,  unless  it  makes  today  shine  by 
contrast. 

These  somewhat  rambling  reflections 
came  to  me  after  reading  thirty  or  more 
letters  this  morning  from  advertising 
agencies,  the  first  wave  of  replies  made 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  On  top  of  the  pile  is  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend  who  says: 

“I  do  not  believe  our  clients  or  any 
other  clients  have  very  definite  ideas  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do  advertising- 
wise  during  1931,  at  least  as  far  as  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned.  It  is  our  opinion, 
we  will  have  more  newspaper  advertising 
during  1931  than  we  have  had  in  1930, 
but  newspapers  can  be  reached  over  night 
with  copy  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  until  there  is  a  little  better  feeling, 
advertisers  will  not  definitely  commit 
themselves  for  1931.” 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  generalization, 
but  the  remark  “newspapers  can  be 
reached  over  night  with  copy,”  touches 
squarely  the  position  and  fortunes  of 
newspaper  advertising.  W.  E.  Macfar- 
lane,  chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
doubtless  had  this  thought  in  mind  when, 
in  speaking  last  October  before  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association,  he  said: 

“Newspapers  are  held  to  a  stricter 
accountability  for  actual  sales  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  advertising  investment  than  are 
^gazines,  outdoor,  and  radio  mediums. 

‘Newspapers  are  willinsr  to  accept  this 
condition.  It  is,  at  once,  a  tribute  to 
meir  worth  and  an  obligation  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  But  in  times  of  depression, 
when  markets  are  off  and  consumers  are 
less  susceptible,  newspaper  advertising 
IS  the  first  to  suffer  in  the  pruning  of 
national  budgets,  because  of  this  strict 
acrountability  for  results  to  which  other 
mediums  are  not  subjected  Also,  being 
flexible  of  all  mediums,  its 
schedules  are  open  dailv  to  quick  can¬ 
cellation.” 

for  the  letter  at  the  top  of 
we  pile.  Digging  down  into  it,  I  find  23 
other  letters  in  which  increases  in  news- 
fo?f  promised  in  the 

billing  of  agents,  most  of  these  state¬ 
ments  being  based  upon  definite  com- 
ittments  and  others  upon  stated  expec- 
ions.  Three_  look  for  some  decrease 
in  newspaper  billing,  while  seven  expect 
no  change. 

Now,^  of  course,  w’e  hope  these  “first 
etums  are  indicative  of  an  improved 
;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 

[  e  have  heard  only  from  a  portion  of  the 


By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 


agency  field  and  have  yet  to  hear  from 
national  advertisers  among  whom  we  are 
conducting  a  broad  canvass  personally 


W.  A.  Thomson 


and  by  letter.  I  trust  the  copy  edimr 
on  Editor  &  Publisher  who  reads  this 
story  will,  therefore,  restrain  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  not  place  a  headline  over 
the  article,  “Agents  Expect  Greatly  In¬ 
creased  Newspaper  Billings  in  1931.” 

However,  even  a  hard  shell  can  get 
quite  a  kick  from  the  letters. 

One  letter  among  those  that  are  op¬ 
timistic  brings  out  a  lot  of  interesting 
arithmetic  and  since  we  are  after  facts, 
I  am  going  to  quote  it  in  full : 

“Answering  your  letter  of  Dec.  5,  we 
have  gone  over  schedules  prepared  and 
accepted  by  our  clients  on  their  1931  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  according  to  these  schedules, 
the  volume  of  billing  of  this  agency  will 
be  materially  increased  during  1931.  For 
your  information,  we  have  made  a  sum¬ 
mary,  according  to  these  schedules  as 
follows : 

“15%  of  our  clients  have  not  increased 
their  appropriations,  but  are  continuing 
in  same  publications,  same  space  as  1930. 


“23%  are  continuing  in  same  newspaper 
space,  but  are  increasing  their  magazine 
linage. 

“25%  are  using  more  newspaper  space. 

“30%  have  increased  their  appropria¬ 
tions  to  include  additional  newspaper 
linage  and  also  additional  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising.  Of  this  number,  the  increased 
newspaper  space  will  approximate 
8Ba%. 

“The  balance  of  accounts  have  not  yet 
indicated  their  1931  budgets. 

“The  newspaper  space  expected  to  be 
increased  by  this  agency  approximates 
33J4%.  We  say  this  advisedly,  because 
of  the  remaining  7%  who  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  1931  budgets  the  bulk  of 
their  advertising  is  done  in  religious  pub¬ 
lications,  so  that  should  they  continue 
along  the  same  lines,  using  the  same  ap¬ 
propriations  as  1930,  it  would  not  make 
any  vast  difference  in  newspaper  linage.” 

Only  one  of  the  agents  responding  so 
far  scolds  us  about  the  national  rate  sit¬ 
uation  and  another  delivers  a  sermon  on 
the  “dominating  space  used  by  retailers,” 
which  he  feels  is  unfair  to  the  national 
advertiser  who  can  onU  use  “medium  to 
small-sized  advertisemi  ” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  declined 
to  predict  anything  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  except  keener  competition  from 
other  mediums.  In  the  absence  of  further 
facts  about  the  1931  outlook,  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  make  predictions  now 
except  to  renew  our  belief  that  the  in¬ 
creased  competition  of  1930  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  1931.  Even  when  business 
makes  a  definite  up-turn  and  the  need 
for  advertising  is  shown  in  sections 
where  sales  opportunity  is  best,  much 
will  depend,  in  my  judgment,  on  selling 
our  medium  properly  and  keeping  it  sold. 

The  “breaks  of  the  game”  have  been 
against  the  newspapers  this  year  be¬ 
cause  as  already  indicated,  you  can  stop 
a  newspaper  campaign  just  as  quickly  as 
you  can  start  it.  It  was  a  little  bit 
more  difficult  to  cancel  magazine  cam¬ 
paigns  for  example,  because  of  the  elab¬ 
orate  preparations  and  the  'long  ad¬ 
vance  commitments  required,  plus  the 
fact  that  magazine  representatives  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  many  advertisers  to 
keep  hands  off  the  magazine  schedules 


ON  JOB  AT  LIPTON  RECEPTION 


New  York  cameramen  photographed  at  recent  reception  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
by  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  of  New  York  when  the  noted  sportsman  was 
presented  with  a  cup  for  being  “the  best  loser  in  the  world.”  Left  to  right: 
W.  C.  Green,  Evening  World;  Art  Miller,  Journal;  Anthony  Lanza,  Sun; 
Victor  Twyman,  Newx;  Ellis  Edmunds,  NEIA-Acme;  Clarence  Steightz, 
Telegram;  Albert  Amy,  Post;  Tommy  Sande,  Underwood  &  Underwood; 
John  Schutz,  P.  &  A.;  William  Ackenburg,  Wide  World;  Joe  Marsland, 
International;  Joe  Caneva.  A.P.;  Seymour  Zolotoroff,  Brooklyn  Eagle; 
John  Farina,  Graphic. 


and  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  “selling” 
retailers  and  distributors  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  campaigns.  It  was  only 
toward  the  last  of  this  year  that  our 
magazine  friends  showed  clearly  the 
pinch  of  depression.  Radio  popped  up 
with  its  novelty  appeal  as  an  additional 
attraction  to  advertisers  over  and  above 
demonstrated  values  and  outdoor  and 
electrical  display  advertising  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  languishing  in  the  days  of 
the  newspapers’  greatest  prosperity,  came 
to  life  in  many  quarters.  The  news¬ 
papers  alone  whose  performances  are 
always  under  the  microscope  of  results, 
took  the  full  force  of  the  depression. 

Since  the  business  depression  began, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  retained 
the  loyal  support  of  its  membership,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  latter  believe  its  work  of 
selling  the  principle  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 
With  better  equipment  and  enlarged  per¬ 
sonnel  and  a  greatly  strengthened  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  changed  conditions, 
the  Bureau  has  carried  on  and  I  believe, 
has  given  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
its  usefulness.  It  is  not,  however,  re¬ 
ceiving  sufficiently  wide  support  to  offer 
the  most  effective  performance  in  or¬ 
ganized  selling  which  the  leaders  of  our 
industry  feel  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
newspaper  advertising.  One  of  the 
things  the  Bureau  will  attempt  in  a  big 
way  in  1931  will  be  further  recruiting 
for  its  membership.  It  will  base  this 
effort  upon  a  wider  program  of  opera¬ 
tion  which  its  governing  body  hopes 
will  enlist  the  majority  of  progressive 
newspaper  publishers. 


S.  C.  DAILIES  MERGE 


Anderson  Papers  to  Issue  Separately 
from  Independent  Plant 

Merger  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Anderson  Independent  was 
announced  recently.  The  two  news¬ 
papers  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Independent  Publishing  Company,  of 
which  Wilton  E.  Hall  is  president  and 
treasurer.  The  publications  will  be  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Independent  building. 

R.  Grover  Miller,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ohserver,  will 
become  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  suc¬ 
ceeding  its  former  editor  and  publisher, 
G.  Pierce  Brown,  who  had  published  the 
afternoon  newspaper  for  31  years.  Mr. 
Brown  is  retiring  from  active  newspaper 
work. 


CHICAGO  A.P.  CHANGES 

Three  men  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Chicago  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  an  equal  number  have  joined 
the  Chicago  office.  Tom  Wilhelm  of  the 
Chicago  local  staff  has  been  transferred 
to  the  I.ondon  bureau.  Dale  C.  Harrison 
and  Morris  Watson  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York.  Gerald  Miller,  news 
editor.  Champaign  (III.)  Ne^vs-Gazette, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  staff.  R.  H.  Bur¬ 
ton,  Milwaukee  A.P.  staff  and  Lathrop 
Mack,  Columbus,  O.,  A.P.  staff  have 
been  transferred  to  Chicago. 


ANTRIM  ON  U.  S.  BOARD 

Elbert  M.  Antrim,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  last 
week  was  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Hurley  as  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation.  Mr.  Antrim  was  for  12 
years  with  the  Burlington  Railroad,  and 
joined  the  Tribune  to  organize  a  traffic 
department. 


ASSOCIATION  OFFICES  MOVED 

The  central  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  have 
been  moved  from  Williamsport,  to  the 
Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager. 
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MODERN  INDUSTRY  MUST  USE  ADVERTISING 

Committed  to  Large  Scale  Production,  Manufacturers  Must  Use  the  Printed  Word  in  Creating  New 
Markets  and  Competing  in  Old,  Stanley  Resor  Tells  Yale  Students 

New  haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  8 — The  1927  was  just  under  a  billion  dollars  last  century  could  have  made  this  horse  keeping  the  manufacturer  in  the  largt. 
niiWir  rpsnonsp  to  advertisinff.  the  (978  million).  Of  this.  253  million,  as  famous  as  Buceohalus.  scale  production  class,  the  advertic»r~.. 


public  response  to  advertising,  the 
need  for  advertising,  and  the  accompish- 
ments  of  advertising  were  discussed  in 
the  second  of  the  Paul  Block  Founda¬ 
tion  Lectures  at  Yale  UnivCTsity,  given 
today  by  Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the 
J.  Waiter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York. 

After  citing  statistics  to  show  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  American  market,  “the 
welter  of  buying”  and  the  amazing  num- 
lier  of  retail  outlets  for  even  a  single 
product,  Mr.  Resor  took  up  the  subject 
of  the  newspaper,  telling  how  it  caters 
to  the  desire  of  the  public  for  informa¬ 
tion,  both  of  events  which  occur,  and 
of  necessities  and  creature  comforts  dis¬ 
played  in  advertising. 

“Whether  a  man  lives  in  New  York 
or  Wyoming,  he  wants  to  know  what 
his  neighbor  is  doing,  to  let  his  neighbor 
know  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  carry  on 
this  exchange  of  goods  and  services,” 
Mr.  Resor  said. 

“What  medium  has  he  for  circulating 
this  news? 

“Jackson,  Wyo.,  population  650,  is  the 
County  Scat  of  Teton  County.  Teton 
County,  many  of  you  know  as  Jackson’s 
Hole,  a  valley  some  ^  miles  long,  12 
miles  wide — hemmed  in  by  the  Tetons 
rising  to  14.000  feet.  The  nearest  rail¬ 
road  is  reached  at  Victor,  Idaho,  26  miles 
over  the  mountains. 

“Let  us  glance  at  a  recent  copy  of  the 
Jackson's  Hole  Courier — circulation  240 
copies.  In  it  we  shall  find  a  picture  of 
life  as  it  goes  on  in  the  valley. 

“The  paper  has  eight  pages.  Page 
one  has  the  chief  local  news. 

“Page  two  is  made  up  of  syndicated 
articles  and  advertisements.  Page  three 
— comic  strips  and  advertisements.  Page 
four — ‘Just  about  Wyoming’ — election  re¬ 
turns  and  advertisements.  Page  five  — 
jokes,  locals,  and  advertisements,  both 
want  ads  and  advertisements  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Page  six — woman’s  page  including 
advertisements.  Page  seven — syndicated 
articles  and  advertisements.  Page  eight 
— locals  and  advertisements. 

“To  the  rancher  who  dwells  in  this 
valley,  these  items  sum  up  just  about 
all  he  can  or  wants  to  know  about  the 
world.  Slightly  supplemented  by  gossip 
and  mouth-to-mouth  information,  the 
Jackson’s  Hole  Courier  is  the  rancher’s 
world ;  for  the  world  to  each  individual 
is  only  what  he  knows  about  it.  Even 
the  imagination  cannot  build  itself  a 
world  without  facts  to  base  it  on.  The 
more  accurately  it  has  the  facts  and  the 
more  of  them  it  has.  the  less  is  the 
danger  of  the  building’s  being  awry. 

“So  the  newspaper  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  rancher’s 
whole  attitude  toward  life. 

“On  the  other  hand,  here  is  the  New 
York  Times.  An  ordinary  Friday  issue, 
it  contains  a  total  of  52  pages.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  about  113,000  agate 
lines.  Set  in  type  common  for  use  in 
ordinary  books,  it  would  represent  1.890 
pages  or  about  six  volumes  of  313  pages 
each. 

“Without  inspecting  every  item,  let  us 
note  that  of  these  52  pages.  26  are  adver¬ 
tising.  In  other  words,  three  of  these 
books  would  be  the  day’s  news  about 
people  and  events,  and  three  of  them 
would  be  the  day’s  news  about  things  or 
services  for  sale. 

“Who  pays  for  these  six  books  a  day? 

“The  equivalent  of  six  volumes  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  sold  that  day  by  the  Nnv 
York  Times  to  each  reader  was  clearly 
not  paid  for  by  the  purchaser’s  2  cents. 
Neither  were  the  eight  pages  sold  by 
the  Jackson’s  Hole  Courier  paid  for  by 
the  purchaser’s  five  cents.  Where  then, 
is  the  difference  made  up? 

“The  combined  subscription  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  reported  in  the  Census  of 


1927  was  just  under  a  billion  dollars 
(978  million).  Of  this,  253  million, 
came  from  subscriptions  and  sales,  and 
725  million  came  from  advertising. 
Roughly  the  advertising  revenue  was 


Stanley  Resor 

three  times  that  from  sales  and  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“Interpreted  in  the  price  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  copy  this  means  that  the  price  of  the 
eight  page  county  weekly,  if  it  did  not 
carry  advertising,  would  be  approximate¬ 
ly  20  cents  The  price  of  a  large  New 
York  daily  would  be  in  the  neighlxtrhood 
of  7  cents,  Sunday  issue  30  cents.  I  f  the 
prices  were  raised  to  any  such  figure, 
the  circulation  would  fall  to  so  low  a 
point,  that  publication  at  any  price, 
would  be  virtually  impossible. 

“In  other  words,  advertising  is  three- 
fourths  responsible  for  the  high  quality 
and  abundant  quantity  of  the  news  which 
appears  in  our  papers. 

“Who  places  the  advertising  in  the 
papers?  That  is,  who  are  the  adver¬ 
tisers? 

“There  is  a  story  told  by  one  of  the 
guests  who  was  sitting  next  to  Charles 
Lawrence,  the  aviation  engineer,  at  a 
dinner  to  Lindl)ergh.  During  the  ova¬ 
tion  to  Lindbergh,  he  leaned  over  to  the 
engineer  and  said,  ‘It  seems  to  me  that 
you  ought  to  get  some  of  this  recogni¬ 
tion,  for  after  all  it  was  your  motor  that 
got  the  lad  across.’  Lawrence  replied, 
‘Who  remembers  the  name  of  Paul 
Revere’s  horse?’ 

“Judged  by  their  relative  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  task  of  rousing  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  the  hor.se  was  without 
doubt  as  worthy  of  apnlause  and  renown 
as  Paul  Revere  was.  The  horse’s  anony¬ 
mity  is  not  his  fault ;  it  is  an  accident 
and  could  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a 
certain  amount  of  organized  publicity. 
A  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
poets,  painters,  and  story-tellers  of  the 


last  century  could  have  made  this  horse 
as  famous  as  Bucephalus. 

“The  advertiser  is  by  no  means  anony¬ 
mous.  He  has  seen  to  the  dramatizing 
of  the  horse.  He  has  presented  the  news 
of  goods  and  services  with  the  same 
color,  timeliness  and  vigor  that  the  editor 
employs  in  presenting  his  news. 

“The  advertiser’s  name  is  legion. 

“To  get  the  true  significance  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  service  to  and  effect  upon 
the  citizen  we  will  have  to  consider  the 
character  of  this  country  and  indeed  of 
the  age  we  live  in. 

“In  every  age,  man  has  some  major 
prepossession,  obeys  some  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  which  gives  the  age  its  essential 
character.  Before  the  reformation  it  was 
the  church;  from  then  until  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution,  it  was  war;  today  it  is 
ndustry. 

“Newspapers,  of  course,  have  to  print 
what  the  people  want  to  read;  they  could 
not  survive  if  they  did  not.  People 
want  to  know  about  the  things  that  af¬ 
fect  them  closely.  News  today  is  news 
of  a  new  wage  scale  at  the  Ford  plant 
— that  the  cigarette  war  is  ended — that 
oil  production  is  curtailed — that  Russia 
is  dumping  wheat  on  us — that  a  coal 
shortage  is  threatening.  In  the  papers 
of  50  years  ago  there  was  no  such  news. 
But'  today,  when  corporations  are  so 
large  that  their  stockholders  form  a 
cross-section  of  the  entire  country,  and 
their  influence  touches  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  millions,  the  sales,  the 
price  of  the  securities,  and  the  movements 
of  such  corporations  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  news. 

“Revere  and  his  horse,  Lindbergh  and 
his  motor,  were  effective  partnerships. 
Either  partner  would  have  been  impotent 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  other. 
Exactly  so  are  the  news  and  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspaper  of  today.  The 
advertising  enables  the  publisher  to  get 
out  a  paper  which  will  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  this  wide  circulation 
helps  industry  to  maintain  itself  and  still 
further  expand. 

“What  is  the  effect  of  advertising  in 
this  industrial  world-drama?  To  under¬ 
stand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
what  the  function  of  advertising  is — i.e., 
an  aid  to  the  selling  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  The  civilized  world  of  today,  in 
line  with  its  industrial  ideal  of  extending 
creature  necessities  and  comforts  to  as 
many  people  as  possible,  has  become 
definitely  committed  to  the  practice  of 
large-scale  production.  Only  through 
the  economies  of  large-scale  production 
can  automobiles  and  vacuum  cleaners 
and  telephones  and  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of 
the  masses.  Conversely,  only  by  re¬ 
liance  on  this  mass  market  can  large- 
scale  production  be  maintained.  Selling 
is  the  process  of  keeping  this  market 
open  and  growing;  and  advertising  is  an 
integral  part  of  selling.  From  a  sort  of 
piece-work  helper,  taken  on  or  laid  oft 
at  the  captious  will  of  the  manufacturer, 
advertising  has  grown  into  the  indis¬ 
pensable  hand-maiden  of  every  success¬ 
ful  large-scale  selling  activity. 

“In  performing  his  task  of  putting  or 


POWER  OF  ADVERTISING  UNLIMITED 

By  W.  H.  LAWRENCE 

President,  Williams,  Lawrence  it  Creamer  Co. 

I^ONE  of  ns  has  yet  sensed  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising.  It  is  the 
’  world’s  adviser — what  to  eat,  what  to  drink  and  how  to  sleep.  Without  it 
we’d  still  he  driving  horses  and  buggies,  hugging  the  old  base  burner  and 
sleeping  on  horse  hair. 

A  romfort  in  living  disrovered  today  in  New  York  is  known  tomorrow  at 
the  outposts  through  the  daily  paper.  A  man  in  California  today  invents  a 
boon  to  mankind  and  tomorrow  the  New  Yorker  reads  about  it — in  his 
newspaper. 

Advertising  is  news  for  the  reader  because  anything  new  is  news.  As 
someone  has  said— newspapers  have  brought  the  rat-trap  out  of  the  woods. 


keeping  the  manufacturer  in  the  larw. 
scale  production  class,  the  advertiser  qj, 
do  either  of  two  things ;  he  can  incrosj 
his  share  of  the  existing  market,  or  ht 
can  make  a  new  market;  he  can  com. 
pete  or  create,  extend  or  corral.  An  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  automobile  tires  cannot  ert" 
ate  new  markets ;  his  field  is  bounded  bv 
the  market  for  cars.  His  job  is  to  take 
more  of  this  market  from  his  competitor! 
The  first  Buick  was  placed  on  sale  in 
1904;  they  had  to  ask  $1,200  for  it 
though  it  was  considerably  less  of  a  car 
than  the  Chevrolet  you  can  get  for  $6f(i 
today.  In  this  case  the  advertiser’s  job 
was  to  create  a  market. 

“Do  not  forget  that  both  of  these 
advertising  methods  —  competitive  and 
creative— lead  directly  to  the  ^nefit  oi 
the  consumer.  Just  as  creative  adver¬ 
tising,  by  opening  new  markets  and  mak¬ 
ing  mass  production  possible,  has  plar^i 
the  automobile  at  the  disposal  of  mil. 
lions,  so  competitive  advertising,  by  con¬ 
centrating  sales  into  larger  and  more 
economical  units,  also  makes  mas! 
production  possible  and  gives  the  public 
better  products  at  a  cheaper  price. 

“Advertising  does,  not  claim  to  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  rapid  adoption 
of  automobiles,  electric  lights,  radios  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  The  wide  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  power  through  on: 
nation  is  ultimately  responsible.  With¬ 
out  widespread  knowledge  about  such 
commodities,  they  w'ould  not  sell.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  spread  this  knowledge  ab« 
new  things— indirectly,  by  largely  sup¬ 
porting  an  alert  and  enterprising  pres;, 
and  directly,  by  seizing  upon  marketable 
hiventions  the  moment  they  are  bom. 

“It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  in  such 
countries  as  Russia  and  China  both  the 
wide  circulation  of  newspapers  and  the 
wide-spread  consumption  of  the  com¬ 
modities  we  are  all  familiar  with  are 
non-existent. 

“Advertising  in  seeking  to  create  ne» 
markets  for  new  products  is  continualh 
engaged  in  transforming  the  habits  and 
outlook  of  the  people.  It  took  halt  a  | 
lifetime  for  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  to 
educate  the  medical  profession  and 
through  them  the  public  up  to  the  germ 
theory  of  disease.  Yet  on  the  subject 
of  vitamins,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
announced  in  1911,  the  man  and  woniar 
in  the  street  were  by  1923  practically  at  I 
well-informed  as  their  family  doctor. 

“It  is  plain  that  even  if  we  wanted  to  | 
we  could  not  retreat  from  our  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  multiplicity,  as  Henry 
called  it  to  the  simple  days  of  the  jotr-i 
neyman  cobbler.  To  keep  abreast  oil 
the  growing  complexity  of  life,  we  bus: 
depend  on  sources  outside  ourselves  iof 
knowledge.  Through  its  news  column!, 
the  press  affords  what  basis  we  ha« 
for  the  intelligent  judging  of  local,  st^ 
national  and  international  affairs 
Through  its  advertising  columns,  it  keeps 
us  abreast  of  the  news  in  goods  and  sen-  i 
ices.  Who  will  say  where  the  one  stops  i 
and  the  other  begins?”  ^ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  NAMED 

Frank  A.  Lawlor  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lotvell  (Mass' 
Sun  by  Martin  H.  Reidy,  general  nw- 
ager.  Mr.  Lawlor  has  been  with  * 
Sun  as  a  solicitor  for  seven  years.  Ht 
\vas  previously  with  newspapers  in  Nf 
York,  Newark,  and  Concord,  N.  H. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  INJURED 

Reid  Zimmerman,  night  editor,  0*^ 
World-Herald  sustained  a  brokffl  « 
and  other  injuries  in  an  automobile  atj 
cident  while  returning  from  the  Kcneii! 
a  news  story  on  Dec.  3. 

DAILY  RAISED  FUND 

The  Nebaska  City  (Neb.) 
raised  $2,224.50  for  the 
Howard  McCallum,  slain  deputy  shen- 
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buffalo  COURIER-EXPRESS  IN  NEW  PLANT 

$2,000,000  Structure  Is  Newly  Equipped  Throughout  With  Exception  of  Six  Typesettmg  Machines — 
Architecture  Is  American  Byzantine — Pillars  Support  Figures  of  Famous  Printers 


The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on  Dec. 

13  otticially  opened  its  new  $2,000,000 
building  at  Main  and  Goodell  streets  to 
the  public.  Nearly  5,000  persons  visited 
the  plant  on  invitation  and  saw  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  newspaper  as  it  produced  a 


large  Sunday  edition.  The  official  in¬ 
spection  was  coincident  with  the  printing 
of  a  dedication  issue,  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  Buffalo. 

The  new  building  of  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  was  planned  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  William  J.  Conners,  Sr.,  who 
lived  to  see  ground  broken,  but  died  a 
few  days  later.  His  work  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  son,  William  J.  Connors, 
the  present  publisher.  It  was  his  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  that  the  plant  would  be  the 
finest  in  the  country  for  cities  the  size 
of  Buffalo.  That  his  dream  was  realized 
has  been  attested  to  by  many  publishers 
who  have  gone  through  the  building  since 
its  completion. 

On  November  16th  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  moved  a  mile  up  Main  street  and 
began  publication  in  the  new  plant  with¬ 
out  losing  an  edition.  This  task  was 
made  fairly  easy  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  moving  old 
equipment  with  the  exception  of  six 
newly  acquired  linotype  machines.  The 
presses,  stereotype  machinery,  composing 
room  furniture,  desks,  etc.,  were  all  new'. 

The  building  is  five  stories  fronting 
on  Main  street,  110  feet  in  width  and 
has  a  depth  of  200  feet  on  Goodell.  In 
the  rear  on  Washington  street  it  has 
the  same  frontage  as  on  Main  street. 
The  plant  proper,  that  which  houses  the 
pressroom,  mailrfxim,  composing  room 
and  engraving  plant  is  four  stories  in 
height.  Every  inch  of  space  in  the  build¬ 
ing  is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the 
paper. 

Architecture  of  the  building'  is  of  the 
American  Byzantine  type,  a  modernistic 
design.  The  outside  is  covered  with  buff 
terra  cotta  with  panels  of  pastel  shades 
in  the  spandrels.  The  columns  have  bas- 
relief  figures  showing  the  different  stages 
of  production  from  the  editor  to  the 
reader,  l.inotypers,  stereotypers,  press¬ 
men  and  mailers  are  all  pictured.  Above 
them  are  the  words  from  tne  Constitu¬ 
tion:  “Congress  Shall  Pass  No  Law 
•Abridging  the  Freedom  of  Speech  or  of 
the  Press.”  .At  the  top  of  the  columns 
^e  large  figures  of  Franklin.  Gutenberg, 
Plantin  and  Caxton.  Over  the  main  en¬ 
trance  are  large  bronze  symbols  of  the 
early  printers.  These  have  indirect  light- 
mg  behind  them  and  present  an  unusual 
silrouette  effect  at  night. 

Entering  the  building  one  walks  into 
a  spacious  lobby,  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  considerable  height  as  one  looks 
up  through  a  well  which  is  cut  in  the 


second  floor.  Directly  across  from  the 
main  entrance  is  a  large  mural  pa.nting 
depicting  the  growth  of  the  ne  spaper 
and  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  colors  of 
the  mural  are  soft  and  blend  nicely  with 
the  marble,  bronze  and  gold  leaf.  .At 


the  left  of  the  lobby  is  the  main  business 
office,  also  decorated  in  a  modified  mod¬ 
ernistic  style.  The  bookkeeping  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  are  contained  here, 
also  the  cashier’s  cage. 

Production  is  planned  on  the  straight 
line  and  gravity  basis.  The  pressroom 
in  which  a  12  unit  Goss  press  has  been 
installed  is  on  the  main  floor  directly 
Itack  of  the  main  business  office.  The 
noise  of  the  machinery  cannot  be  heard 
since  the  partitions  are  sound  proof. 
Paper  storage  is  provided  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  is  capable  of  keeping  a  supply 
for  nearly  a  month.  Paper  is  taken  in 
by  means  of  a  lowerator  and  stacked  by 
a  tiering  machine.  Trucks  form  a  net¬ 
work  in  the  basement  for  supplying  Cline 
automatic  reels.  Three  large  ink  tanks, 
which  are  supplied  directly  from  tank 
wagons,  are  also  in  the  basement.  The 
ink  is  piped  to  the  fountains. 

Papers  are  taken  from  the  press  by 
three  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors  and 
lifted  into  the  mail  room  on  a  mezzanine 
floor.  The  deliveries  come  out  at  tables 
and  are  counted  and  passed  along  to  two 
wire-tying  machines.  The  final  step  calls 


for  a  slight  push  from  the  tying  machine 
and  the  bundled  papers  travel  down 
chutes  to  the  loading  platform  below. 
The  cut-in  platform  accommodates  eight 
trucks  at  a  time  and  is  heated  with  over¬ 
head  radiators  of  the  airplane  hangar 
type.  .At  one  end  of  the  loading  plat- 
lorm  is  a  one-floor  clevaU>r  for  receiving 
rotogravure  and  comic  sections  and  also 
for  supplying  newsboys. 

.At  the  front  of  the  building  on  the 
second  or  mezzanine  fl(x)r  is  located  the 
display  advertising  dejiartment  and  a 
second  lobby  in  front  of  the  two  ele¬ 
vators.  The  bronze  <loors  of  these 
elevators  are  etched  with  printers’  sym¬ 
bols.  Back  of  a  large  bronze  .sound¬ 
proof  door  is  located  the  visitors’  gallery 
for  the  pressroom.  Here  the  public  may 
look  down  on  the  huge  two-story  nxmi 
\  Inch  contains  the  present  press  and  has 
the  foundations  laid  for  another  low 
fourteen-unit  press  with  reels.  .At  pres¬ 
ent  this  foundation  has  been  covered 
over  with  a  thin  layer  of  concrete  and 
is  being  used  for  extra  paper  storage. 

On  the  fl(X)r  above  are  located  the 
editorial  and  composing  rooms.  The 
main  news  r(K)m  has  liglit  on  two  sides 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  located  on 
.Main  street  is  remarkably  (juiet  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sound-deadening  ceilings  of 
celotex.  The  entire  building  has  these 
sound-deaclening  ceilings  with  the  'ex¬ 
ception  of  the  press,  composing  and  mail 
rooms.  Just  off  the  main  news  room, 
which  houses  the  city  and  sports  staff  is 
a  room  for  the  managing  editor.  .Ad¬ 
joining  the  city  room  are  located  those 
departments  which  retpiire  wire  facilities. 
'I'he  Associated  Press  has  a  rewm  to 
itself.  Other  wires,  Chicago  Tribune 
leased  wires  and  the  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  machines  i)f  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  are  housed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  room.  .Across  the  hall  is  the  finan¬ 
cial  department  with  its  stock  and  bond 
wires.  The  Sunday  department,  which 
keeps  a  continual  flow  of  copy  going  tf) 
the  composing  room,  is  al.so  on  this  floor. 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  large 
horseshoe  desk,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
specially  constructed  and  has  drawers 
and  disappearing  typewriter  stands  to 
accommodate  eight  men,  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  r(X)m.  Pneumatic  tubes  arc  pro¬ 
vided  for  carrying  copy. 

Practically  every  piece  of  equipment 
in  the  composing  room  is  new  with  the 
exception  of  six  recently  accpiired  Lino¬ 
type  machines.  There  are  20  new  ma¬ 
chines,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  size 
for  setting  display  advertising.  The 
foreman  and  copy  cutter  are  located  in 
,the  center  of  the  room  and  no  man  has 


to  walk  more  than  25  feet  to  the  dump¬ 
ing  l)ank  or  copy  desk  although  there 
is  plenty  of  room  around  the  machines. 
The  galleys  of  type  gravitate  towards 
the  center  of  the  room  and  from  there 
to  the  steel  makeup  tables  which  have 


Lobby  of  tbe  new  Courier-Express 
building  showing  the  elevator  doors 
engraved  with  printers’  symbols.  At 
the  right  is  a  part  of  the  large  mural 
which  depicts  the  growth  of  the 
Courier-Express  and  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  This  lobby  is  a  combination  of 
marble,  bronze,  and  gold  leaf. 

rixun  for  accommodating  64  pages  at 
one  time.  All  the  furniture  is  of  steel 
construction  and  a  special  effort  had 
been  made  I'o  do  away  with  any  high 
obstructions.  A  man  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  r<H)m  is  able  to  see  every 
printer  at  work.  The  rtxim  has  day¬ 
light  on  two  sides  and  has  a  flooring  of 
blox-on-end.  In  this  room,  as  well  as 
every  department,  there  is  a  drinking 
fountain  containing  circulating  ice  water. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  and  to  the  left 
is  the  Monotype  rfx)m  with  three  cas¬ 
ters,  one  of  them  the  new  Giant  caster 
which  casts  up  to  72  point.  Near  the 
makeup  tables  in  a  large  rw)m,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  hanging  partition,  is  located 
the  stereotype  department.  There  are 
two  large  electrically  heated  pots,  one 
Wood  Automatic  caster  and  two  Junior 
Autoplates.  Another  pf)t  is  used  for 
casting  ingots  for  the  self  feeders  on 
the  linotyiies.  A  sitecially  constructed 
scfxtp  allows  the  porters  to  dump  a  dolly 
truck  of  old  slugs  and  is  hoisted  by 
electricity  and  dumped  in  the  l)owl.  This 
does  away  with  lifting  heavy  shovels. 
There  is  another  pot  for  flat  casts  and 
bases. 

The  Automatic  caster  produces  four 
plates  a  minute  and  the  shaver  is  lo¬ 
cated  within  stepping  distance.  Once 
placed  on  the  shaver  the  plate  travels 
down  rollers  to  a  plate  dropper,  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  pressrtxim  floor  and  con¬ 
veyed  the  entire  length  of  the  press.  In 
ca.se  of  a  break  tbe  freight  elevator  is 
near  at  hand  and  adjoins  the  pressrexjm 
below. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  located  tin- 
executive  offices.  These  offices  form  a 
suite  with  reception  room,  secretaries’ 
room  and  two  large  rooms  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  The  walls  are  but¬ 
ternut  paneling  with  natural  finish  and 
each  rcxmi  has  individual  clothes  closets 
and  toilet  rooms.  The  furnishings  are 
of  heavy  walnut  with  large  overstuffed 
chairs  and  lounges. 

Other  departments  on  this  floor  are 
,  for  the  society  department,  fashion  bu¬ 
reau,  editorial  writers,  library,  morgue, 
conference  room,  telephone  room,  classi¬ 
fied  switchboard,  rotogravure  and  art 
departments,  women’s  rest  room,  first  aid 
room  and  the  Jolly  Junior-Sunshine 
Club.  The  editorial  writers  arc  conveni¬ 
ently  located  so  that  a  door  opens  into 
the  library. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building  are  located 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


View  of  the  pressroom  in  the  new  Courier-Express  plant.  A  12-unit  Goss  press 
has  been  installed  and  the  foundation  for  another  14-unit  press  laid.  Covered 
with  a  shell  of  concrete,  the  latter  spare  is  at  present  being  used  for  paper 

storage. 


Exterior  view  of  the  new  Courier-Express  building  at  Main  and  Goodell  streets, 
Buffalo.  Over  the  main  doorway  are  large  bronze  printers’  symbols  which  are 
indirectly  lighted  at  night.  At  the  top  of  the  columns  are  four  figures  of  old 
printers:  F'ranklin,  Gutenberg,  Caxton  and  Plantin. 
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AGENCY  CHIEFS  VIEW  1931  PROSPECTS 
WITH  CONSERVATIVE  OPTIMISM 

Expect  Newspapers  to  Benefit  by  Demand  for  Real  Selling 
During  Next  Year — Expect  Advertising  Efforts  to  Be 
of  a  Selective  Carefully  Directed  Nature 


WITH  another  year  nearly  gone, 
plans  for  1931  advertising  are  en¬ 
grossing  the  attention  of  advertising 
agencies.  Comments  obtained  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  from  a  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  are  marked  by  a  conservative  op¬ 
timism.  'Several  cited  instances  of  the 
successful  use  of  newspapers  during 
1930  by  clients. 

B.  M.  Nussbaum,  president  of  the 
United  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
said : 

“Newspaper  advertising,  being  such  a 
flexible  medium,  has  served  some  of  our 
clients  well  this  year  because  of  the 
vigorous  campaigning  required  to  offset 
business  depression. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Bond  Electric  Cor- 
jKiration,  manufacturers  of  electric  bat¬ 
teries  and  flashlights,  we  used  a  series 
of  large  advertisements  in  200  cities  as 
;ui  inducement  to  line  up  new  dealers  and 
to  stock  them  with  new  assortments. 
Over  16,000  authorized  dealers  were 
procured  in  this  way.  Similar  methods 
were  employed  for  Sapolin  Paints  and 
Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder. 

“Some  of  our  clients  sell  through  ex¬ 
clusive  dealers  and  we  find  that  in  most 
cases  the  latter  prefer  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  with  which  their  names  can  be 
identified.  Among  others,  the  Quiet 
May  Oil  Burner  dealers  have  shown  a 
marked  preference  for  newspapers,  and 
the  majority  of  the  important  ones 
liought  the  cooperative  campai^  which 
we  prepared,  consisting  of  nine  large 
advertisements  in  the  spring  and  nine  in 
the  fall. 

“This  coming  year  Rubberset  will 
combine  newspapers  with  magazines  to 
localize  the  pressure  in  the  big  cities. 

“From  the  present  outlook  1  would 
say  that  at  least  fifteen  of  our  clients 
will  increase  their  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tions  during  1931.” 

Similar  comment  came  from  David  G. 
Evans,  president  of  Evans,  Nye,  &  Har¬ 
mon,  Inc.,  New  York. 

“Newspapers  have  always  contributed 
a  conspicuous  influence  in  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  of  our  clients,”  he 
said. 

“Rather  a  recent  and  unusual  example 
is  that  of  the  Garrison  Fire  Detecting 
System,  Inc. 

“It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  ex- 
lierienced  advertising  men  that  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  any  kind  is  indeed  difficult  to 
sell ;  at  best  it’s  always  a  long,  hard  pull. 
We  not  only  had  this  resistance  to  deal 
with  but  had  to  sell  to  a  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  class — a  small  market,  where 
general  newspaper  circulation  or  any 
kind  of  publication  circulation  could 
properly  be  classed  as  largely  waste. 

“Ihe  results  have  been  astoundingly 
good. 

“A  forecast  for  1931  advertising  would 
of  course,  be  highly  speculative  at  this 
time,  yet  it  would  now  seem  that  this 
agency  will  place  considerably  more 
newspaper  advertising  next  year  than 
we  did  this  year.” 

In  some  instances,  clients  doubled 
their  sales  in  cities  where  newspapers 
alone  were  used,  according  to  Frank  G. 
Smith,  president  of  Smith,  Sturgis  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  New  York.  His  statement 
was ; 

“While  many  of  our  clients  have  been 
particularly  successful  this  year  with  the 
use  of  newspapers  we  could  not  individ¬ 
ualize  in  detail  without  divulging  con¬ 
fidential  information  which  belongs  as 
much  to  our  clients  as  to  ourselves,  but 
can  say  this  much:  that  even  during  the 
so-called  period  of  depression  there  has 
been  very  little  let-dowm  by  any  of  our 
clients  on  newspaper  space.  Many  of 
them  using  newspapers  have  increased 
their  sales  over  last  year  without  materi¬ 
ally  increasing  advertising  expenditures. 
Others  have  doubled  their  sales  in  a 
dozen  or  more  cities  where  newspapers 
alone  were  used. 

“Our  volume  of  business  this  year  is 


greater  than  last  year  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  greater  next  year 
than  this  year.  Practically  every  client 
on  our  list  using  newspapers  is  planning 
to  do  so  again  on  full  schedule  in  1931.” 

A  conservative  comment  came  from 
Sturges  Dorrance,  president  of  Dor- 
rance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York,  as 
follows: 

“Frankly,  I  can’t  join  the  usual  year- 
end  chorus  that  annually  calls  the  turn 
for  ‘A  Bigger  and  B'etter-Than-Ever 
Next  Year.’  I  don’t  think  that  any  new 
high  records  in  newspaper  advertising 
are  going  to  be  established  in  1931 — but 
newspaper  linage  will  certainly  show 
increases  over  this  year. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  selling  to  be  done 
in  this  country — good  hard  campaigning 
of  the  sort  that  we  haven’t  seen  much 
of  in  recent  years.  Newspapers  will  get 
their  share,  for  sectionally  conditions 
and  potentials  will  vary  considerably  as 
we  move  forward  toward  normal  busi¬ 
ness  levels,  and  promotional  pressure 
will  be  of  a  selective,  carefully  directed 
nature. 

“In  our  own  organization  there  are 
indications  of  improved  newspaiier 
schedules  on  two  accounts,  with  appro¬ 
priations  Ml  several  more,  of  similar 
possibility,  still  to  be  definitely  deter¬ 
mined.” 

George  Ketchum,  president  of  Ketch- 
urn,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
after  referring  to  the  successful  news¬ 
paper  campaign  of  the  Reliance  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  is  reported 
on  another  page  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  agency 
is  just  closing  its  most  successful  year 
and  that  1931  will  show  a  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  total  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  our  clients.  Of  the  twenty-two  ac¬ 
counts  on  our  books  in  1930,  only  one 
shows  an  appreciable  reduction  for  next 
year,  and  this  will  be  exceeded  many 
times  by  the  increases  on  the  part  of 
several  others.  Our  estimate  of  in¬ 
creased  advertising  for  1931  is  there¬ 
fore  entirely  accurate,  even  without 
giving  weight  to  the  addition  of  several 
new  accounts. 

“Several  of  our  clients  have  made 
consistent  and  successful  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  in  1930  and  previous  years. 
All  of  them  will  continue  in  1931,  some 
with  expanded  programs.” 

Hays  MacFarland,  president  of  Hays 
MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago,  mentioned 
the  newspaper  advertising  of  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Majestic  radio  sets,  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example. 

“Starting  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
plete  radio  sets  in  June,  1928,  in  the 
brief  space  of  twelve  months  the  com- 
Iiany  went  to  first  place  in  the  industry 
and  has  maintain^  that  position  to 
date,”  he  said.  “In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Grunow,  president,  and  Mr. 
Duane  Wanamaker,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  newspapers  de¬ 
serve  a  major  portion  of  the  credit  for 
the  advertising  job  done. 

“In  the  present  year  Majestic  House¬ 
hold  Utilities,  an  affiliate  of  the  Grigs¬ 
by-Grunow  Company,  was  formed,  and 
this  company  is  today  manufacturing  and 
selling  some  900  refrigerators  a  day. 
Here  again  newspapers  are  carrying  the 
load  advertisingly. 

“We  cannot  give  anjr  specific  figures 
for  1931,  but  in  the  writer’s  opinion  the 
list  of  accounts  handled  by  this  agency 
will  substantially  increase  newspaper 
expenditures  without  exception — 1931 
against  1930. 

“We  believe  that  the  first  of  the  year 
will  mark  a  definite  upturn  in  Amer¬ 
ican  business — nothing  spectacular  but, 
nevertheless,  easily  discernible.  We  base 
our  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  almost 
without  exception  every  retailer  today 
has  an  inventory  that  is  far  beyond  the 
safe  minimum  he  should  carry.  This 


FOOTBALLS  AUTOGRAPHED 


These  two  footballs,  autographed  by 
Notre  Dame  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  football  players,  were  given 
away  when  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
launched  its  annual  “75  Neediest 
Families”  drive  recently. 


condition  is  national,  and  has  obtained 
for  some  months. 

“As  we  all  know,  the  consumer  has 
not  been  buying,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ver^  logical  and  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  this  will  be  an  increasing 
volume  of  buying  after  January  first  on 
tlie  part  of  the  consumer  and  the  dealer 
to  take  care  of  needs  that  are  actual 
necessities. 

“We  are  recommending  to  our  clients 
increased  newspaper  expenditures  after 
January  first  on  this  premise,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  report  that  we  are  finding 
practically  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
j)art  of  the  various  executives  in 
charge.” 


UNUSUAL  CHRISTMAS  COPY 


Wakefield  (Max.)  Item  Double  Truck 
Based  on  Budget  Idea 

A  unique  double-truck  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  published  by  the  IVake- 
ficld  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  Dec.  4. 

Based  on  the  theory  that  the  average 
Christmas  shopper  starts  out  with  a 
fairly  well  fixed  limit  of  wliat  she  will 
spend,  the  Item  lined  up  21  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Christmas  stores.  From  each  mer¬ 
chant  35  items  and  prices  were  taken. 
These  were  classified  according  to  price, 
not  by  stores.  .Ml  gifts  selling  at  50c 
or  less,  for  example,  were  in  one  sec¬ 
tion;  all  from  $1  to  $2  in  another,  and 
so  on  up  to  $300. 

A  convenient  corner  carried  a  two- 
column  box  labelled  “Shopping  List” 
and  under  the  sub-headings  of  Article, 
Price,  Store,  the  ad-reader  could  set 
down  the  selections  within  his  budget. 

No  one  merchant  had  any  specified 
space,  but  all  shared  the  double-page 
feature  co-operatively,  each  having  35 
separate  listings. 


NEW  BUILDING  PROGRESSING 

The  new  building  which  is  to  be  the 
home  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
has  risen  above  the  ground  level.  The 
steel  columns  which  have  been  erected  to 
support  the  presses  are  three  floors  in 
height,  resting  on  the  sub-basement.  At 
present  800  men  are  employed  on  the 
building  operations.  Ground  was  broken 
last  March  12,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  Oct.  1,  1931. 


DAILY  STARTS  DRIVE 

Joe  L.  Markham,  manager  of  the 
Butte  Montana  Standard,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  two-fold  advertising  campaign, 
aimed  to  stimulate  circulation  and  re¬ 
ciprocal  trading.  Under  the  plan,  every 
weekly  and  daily  newspaper  in  Montana 
has  been  awarded  40  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  month  of  December. 
NVestern  Newspaper  Union  will  handle 
distribution  of  the  mats. 


CONFLICT  NEWS  URGED 
FOR  STUDENT  PRESS  ’ 

Scholaatic  Association  Hears  Colum¬ 
bia  Professor  Deride  "Pollyaans” 
Policies  and  Managing  Editor 
Hit  Journalism  Schools 


Pointed  criticism  of  “faculty  advis¬ 
ors’  who  eliminate  “conflict  news”  from 
student  publications  and  a  sharp  attack 
on  schools  of  journalism  were  the  high 
IKiints  of  the  three-day  convention  last 
week  of  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association  in  Cleveland.  More  than 
1,400  student  editors  and  faculty  advisors 
were  present. 

The  first  criticism  was  made  by  Qyde 
R.  Miller,  director  of  the  bureau  of  edu¬ 
cational  service  of  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  who 
criticised  faculty  advisors  for  Ijarring 
“conflict  news”  from  student  publica¬ 
tions  and  playing  stories  which  depict 
life  as  “unbroken  serenity.”  He  assailed 
educators  who  adopt  a  (tatronizing  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  daily  press  and  vigor¬ 
ously  championed  the  printing  of  crime 
news. 

“Educators  are  altogether  too  prone  to 
sneer  at  the  daily  newspapers,”  Miller 
said.  “Yet  the  average  reporter  is  much 
more  intelligent  and  more  alert  to  the 
significance  of  things  going  on  around 
him  than  is  the  average  teacher.  A  year 
of  active  newspaper  work  would  be  good 
training  for  the  teaching  profession. 

“High  school  papers  should  look  at 
life  squarely  and  interpret  life  in  terms 
of  conflict.  All  education  is  conflict,  all 
self  development  is  conflict. 

“If  the  school  paper  depicts  a  Polly- 
anna  universe  in  which  all  is  harmony, 
peace  and  contentment,  the  paper  is  dis¬ 
honest.” 

At  a  previous  session  the  student 
editors  had  heard  Paul  Bellamy,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plm 
Dealer,  deliver  a  sharp  attack  on  schools 
of  journalism. 

“They  take  away  four  precious  years 
which  should  be  devoted  to  securing  a 
liberal  arts  educatbn,”  Bellamy  said. 
“The  most  important  thing  to  do  in 
school  is  to  form  the  habit  of  working. 
The  student  who  slides  along  in  school 
may  be  all  right  for  some  businesses,  but 
not  for  the  newspaper  business.” 

Other  speakers  were :  Robert  J. 
Bender,  vice-president  ok  the  Unitd 
Press  .Association,  who  Told  dramatic 
incidents  of  foreign  news  gathering; 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the  Bujdo 
Times,  who  said  that  editorials  and  “col¬ 
umns”  should  be  eliminated  from  high 
school  publications  because  only  seasoned 
newspaper  men  are  fit  to  produce  them, 
and  Carl  Sandburg,  poet. 

Fred  S.  Kildow,  executive  secretary 
of  the  association,  said  that  5,0(X)  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  now  being 
published  by  high  schools  in  the  United 
States,  written  by  75,000  boys  and  girls. 

“Hut  it’s  not  the  aim  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  or  of  this  association  to  turn  all 
these  boys  and  girls  into  reporters  and 
editors,”  said  Kildow,  a  member  of  the 
journalism  statt  U.  of  Minne.sota. 

“Instead,  the  aim  is  twofold.  First, 
we  want  to  teach  these  students  to  write 
the  clear,  forceful  English  which  char¬ 
acterizes  good  reportorial  style.  And, 
second,  we  want  to  make  them  intelligent 
and  appreciative  newspaper  readers." 

PAPER  PLANT  EXPANDS 

The  recent  installation  of  the  third 
paper  machine  and  the  addition  of  a 
fourth,  now  being  installed,  and  expected 
to  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  mean  an  increased  daily  <3' 
pacity  in  the  Dalhousie  mill  of  the  New 
Brunswick  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  of  approximately  300  tons,  brib¬ 
ing  the  total  daily  production  up  to  W 
tons,  it  was  announced  recently. 
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DeWEESE  ADDRESSES  CLUB  | 

Truman  A.  DeWeese,  vice-presid®  | 
'>f  the  Frank  Presbrey  Advertisinf 
Agency  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur;  ( 
lirector  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  I 

lany’s  advertising,  spoke  before  the  Ad-  c 
vertising  Club  of  Boston,  recently.  ‘ 
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THREE  FIRMS  DID  RECORD  1930  BUSINESS 

Theatre,  Public  Utility  and  Chain  Store  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Give  Success  Credit  to  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising — ^Theatre  Was  Losing,  Utility  Sales  Up  273  Per  Cent,  Chain  Store  Leader  of  Its  Group 


'EXECUTIVES  of  three  widely  differ- 
i->  ent  enterprises  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
give  one  answer  for  their  business  suc¬ 
cess  :  newspaper 
advertising ! 

The  story 
how  a  chain  de¬ 
partment  store 
rose  from 
“scratch”  to  first 
place  in  nation¬ 
wide  sales  rating 
will  be  told  this 
vear  by  more 
than  1,000,000 
lines  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising 
copy. 

The  record  of 
an  independently 

owned  theatre  (a  rarity  in  this  day  of 
coast-to-coast  networks)  which  has  bolted 
from  the  "white  elephant  museum”  to  the 
gilded  cage  of  popularity  also  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  calendared  pages  of  1930 
newspaper-advertising. 

And  the  vigorous  sales  campaign  of  a 
public  utility  corporation  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  business  273  per  cent  better 
than  last  year's  rounds  out  the  triangle 
of  advertising  success  formed  by  these 
three  enterprises  in  New  York  state’s 
capital  city. 

Men  who  have  directed  or  shared  in 
the  responsibility  of  these  firms’  adver¬ 
tising  all  declared  that  they  have  relied 
almost  entirely  on  the  daily  newspapers 
to  put  over  their  sales  messages,  and  now 
they  are  contemplating  even  bigger  space 
in  newspapers  for  next  year. 

Alex  Sayles,  general  manager  of  the 
Harmanus  Bleecker  Hall  theatre  in  Al¬ 
bany,  pointed  to  the  line  at  the  box  office 
as  his  reply  to  the  question  of  how  much 
he  values  newspaper  advertising. 

Otto  Snyder,  president  of  the  New 
York  Power  and  Light  Corporation,  cited 
figures :  273  per  cent  more  electric  ranges 
sold  this  year  than  during  1929;  178  per 
cent  more  electric  water  heaters  than  in 
1929  ;  21  per  cent  more  domestic  refrig¬ 
erators  six  per  cent  more  gas  heating 
installations  for  homes;  12  oer  cent  more 
radio  sets. 

The  corresp<indent  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  nudged  his  way  through  Satur¬ 
day  crowds  on  a  Monday  afternoon  to 
get  the  answer  from  E.  K.  Blanchard, 
advertising  manager  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.’s  retail  store  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  .Albany. 

‘We  spend  money  for  advertising  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  from  sales,” 
he  said.  ‘‘No  other  Montgomery  Ward 
store  in  the  country  is  using  the  amount 
of  newspaper  space  this  year  that  we  are. 
l^k  at  these  figures:  From  Jan.  1  to 
Nov.  31,  this  year,  we  have  run  925,000 
copy  in  newspapers  of  three  cit¬ 
ies,  .Albany,  Troy  and  Schenectady.  Our 
store  has  won  the  prize  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  sales  in  the  nation,  and  it  is 
constantly  out  front  in  the  district  store 
competition.  We’ll  go  over  1.000,000 
^es  in  advertising  for  1930.  That  will 
w  almost  twice  as  much  as  we  did  in 
/n  It  looks  as  if  our  1931  linage 
wm  go  well  beyond  the  million  mark.” 

Every  line  of  this  925,000  line  total  of 
advertising  copy  was  written  during  the 
ar  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  he  was  busy 
P  eparing  a  double-truck  “smash”  on 
^dristmas  bargains  while  he  talked.  He 
three  more  of  these 
nacroc^ spreads  and  several  single 

the  t  t  1 bringing 

he  total  to  the  budgeted  mark, 
of  ^'■-..^i^nchard  revealed,  all 

in  k  ®  Image  was  planned  early 

n  November.  That’s  the  way  the  big 

oaipn 'f.  advertising  cam- 

faAc  *  "’^PPed  a  month  in  advance,  as 
writtAn**'^^o  '*1  ‘^°"cerned,  but  copy  is  not 
night  w*'  ki?^'  often  the 

TH-  A?k^  publication, 
is  banHi»j  department  store’s  copy 
Prices  though  it  were  “spot”  news, 

rices  are  never  decided  until  the  close 


By  JEROME 

of  the  day’s  business,  until  actual  sales 
conditions  are  checked.  Department  heads 
study  their  merchandise  throughout  the 
day.  What  is  moving  fast?  What  is 
selling  slowly?  Only  the  fast-moving 
items  are  listed  for  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
store’s  advisory  council  goes  over  the 
various  lists,  and  with  the  advertising 
manager  decides  on  the  items  for  the 
next  day’s  copy,  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  space  which  has  been  prede¬ 
termined. 

Even  after  the  copy  has  gone  to  the 
iiewspaiK'r  plants,  prices  may  be  changed 
bv  conditions  in  the  market.  A  new  con¬ 
signment  of  goods  may  have  arrived, 
making  it  possible  to  offer  a  greater  bar¬ 
gain.  The  store’s  own  shoppers  may 
have  reported  the  purchase  of  a  certain 
item  for  less  money  in  another  shop. 
Down  go  the  prices,  corrections  being 
made  up  to  the  last  possible  deadline  in 
the  newspaper  offices.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  between  editions. 

“Our  advertising  is  news,”  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard.  himself  a  former  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  declared.  “\Ve  know 
that  people  are  watching  for  our  adver¬ 
tisements.  watching  our  prices.  We  ad¬ 
vertise  only  the  fast  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  and  get  them  into  the  store,  where 
they  sec  other  articles. 

"How  do  we  know  they  watch  for  our 
advet-tisement?  We’ve  found  out  by 
checking  sales.  Let  a  day  pass  without 
copy  in  the  newspapers  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day  will  be  quiet  in  the  store,  not 
alarmingly  so.  but  noticeably.  Run  a 
single  page  advertisement  on  Wednesday 
and  the  store  will  do  a  good  business 
on  Thursday.  Follow  it  with  double¬ 
trucks  on  Friday  and  on  Saturday  the 
store  manager  wishes  that  the  9  p.  m. 
closing  limit  could  be  extended  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  shoppers.” 

To  prevent  usual  Monday  lulls,  the 
Montgomery  Ward  store  generally  car¬ 
ries  full-page  or  half-page  copy  in  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  But  the  big  bargains  are 
reserved  for  Fridays,  and  twice  a  month 
there  are  “special”  days — called  “Thrift 
Days”  now.  I^ter  they  will  be  known  as 
“Ward  Days”  on  a  nation-wide  program. 
Also  each  month  the  store  has  a  “dollar 
day.” 

Another  direct  check  on  the  reader- 
interest  of  their  advertising,  according 
to  Mr.  Blanchard,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  people  come  into  the  store 
with  clippings  from  the  newspapers,  de¬ 
manding  the  item  as  illustrated.  This 
situation  led  to  a  change  in  the  store’s 
advertising  department  soon  after  the 
Albany  store  was  opened  in  May,  1929. 

“One  day,”  Mr.  Blanchard  related, 
“we  published  a  home  office  illustration 
of  an  electric  range  in  our  advertise¬ 
ment  with  the  very  plain  notation  in  the 
copy  that  the  price  did  not  cover  the 
regulator  attachment  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  we  didn’t  have  that  par¬ 
ticular  range  in  the  store.  But  scores 
of  people  came  in  demanding  the  range 
as  pictured  at  the  specified  price.  We 
had  to  make  good  by  getting  the  ranges 
from  one  of  our  western  stores.  But  we 
also  decided  immediately  to  add  an 
artist  to  the  advertising  staff  who  would 
sketch  the  actual  merchandise  in  our 
store  for  our  copy.  That  is  all  we  use 
now,  unless  the  article  is  standardized.” 

The  Albany  store  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  chain  is  unique  in  that  most  of  the 
merchandise  it  sells  is  purchased  directly 
from  manufacturers  in  the  Albany  area. 
An  eastern  buying  office  is  located  at  the 
Albany  store,  which  also  orders  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  Baltimore  branch.  This 
arrangement  has  netted  a  tremendous 
saving  in  freight  rates  and  consequently 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Albany  store 
to  offer  better  prices  on  some  goods  than 
are  offered  by  other  stores  in  the  chain. 

The  success  of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
store  in  .Albany  is  regarded  as  nothing 


1.  WALKER 

short  of  phenomenal  in  view  of  several 
conditions.  To  begin  with,  the  store 
was  opened  in  May,  1929.  It  occupies 
part  of  a  large  new  structure  located  in 
the  village  of  Menands,  on  the  outskirts 


Christmas  ropy  being  used  by  the 
New  York  Power  and  Light  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  part  of  its  “tensified  nierrhan- 
dising”  rampaign  which  is  putting 
1930  sales  ahead  of  1929  records. 

of  Albany.  In  fact,  it  is  three  miles 
from  the  .Albany  shopping  center,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  only  three  miles  from 
Troy,  and  is  only  a  few  miles  away  from 
Cohoes  and  Watervliet,  cities  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  Albany-Troy  trading. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  retail 
store  also  houses  the  Albany  district  mail 
order  departments  and  shipping  offices. 
These  units  are  operated  distinctly 
separate  from  the  retail  store. 

But  unlike  any  of  the  other  large  “A” 
stores  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  chain, 
the  .Albany  store  is  surrounded  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles  by  nine  other  retail 
branch  stores.  This  75-mile  area  is  the 
normal  trading  zone  claimed  by  Albany, 
Troy  and  Schenectady  newspapers.  Each 
of  these  Montgomery  Ward  stores  in 
Kingston,  Poughkeepsie,  Rome,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Norwich,  Binghamton,  and  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Brattleboro  and  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  run  their  own  advertisments  in 
their  local  newspapers.  The  Albany 
store  relies  entirely  upon  one  morning 
and  two  evening  newspapers  in  Albany, 
one  morning  and  two  evening  newspapers 
in  Troy,  and  one  morning  and  one  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  Schenectady,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  two  Sunday  newspapers  in  Al¬ 
bany.  The  advertising  expenditure  of 
the  Albany  store  in  these  newspapers  will 
average  $8,500  a  month  during  1930,  Mr. 
Blanchard  estimated. 

.Although  officials  at  the  store  would 
not  verify  the  figures,  it  is  iegend  among 
Montgomery  Ward  employes,  who  share 
in  the  store’s  sales  prizes  by  receiving 
cash  bonuses,  that  on  one  particular  day 
last  July  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
exceed  the  $22,000  sales  record  of  the 
same  day  in  1929.  The  1930  figure  for 
the  day  exceeded  $60,000. 

The  aggressive  advertising  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  company  store  has 
led  more  than  one  conservative  Albany 


merchant  to  enlarge  his  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  and  seek  business  on  an  equal 
level  with  this  new  competition.  Some 
have  successfully  withstood  the  invasion 
by  meeting  double-trucks  with  double¬ 
trucks,  special  sales  with  more  bargains 
and  almost  completely  overhauling  their 
sales  methods. 

The  Montgomery  Ward  copy  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  for  its  departmental  makeup,  but 
there  is  little  white  space  allowed  to  go 
begging.  As  many  as  50  items  may  be 
advertised  on  a  single  page,  with  prices 
always  in  liold  face  type.  The  copy, 
however,  is  laid  out  for  straightline  com- 
piisition  and  makeup.  It  has  to  be,  in 
order  to  be  set  in  time  for  publication 
on  the  specified  day,  copy  usually  being 
delivered  to  newspaper  composing  rooms 
late  at  night. 

"Wc  don’t  have  much  time  for  artistic 
composition,”  Mr.  Blanchard  explained. 
"We  try  to  tell  the  people  what  we  have 
to  sell  and  for  how  much,  in  as  simole 
a  manner  as  possible.” 

Radio  advertising,  used  to  promote  a 
special  sale  shortly  after  the  store  first 
opened,  did  not  prove  to  be  as  valuable 
as  newspaper  advertising  and  it  was 
dropped  from  the  store’s  program,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Blanchard. 

“So,  too,  with  circular  advertising,” 
be  said.  "We  tried  this  idea,  distribut¬ 
ing  50,000  handbills  on  a  special  sale. 
They  were  all  distributed  on  Friday,  but 
the  crowds  in  the  store  on  Saturday 
were  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  crowds 
on  the  succeeding  Saturday  after  we 
had  used  only  newspaper  copy  to  adver- 
ti.se  the  sale.” 

Mr.  Blanchard  started  his  advertising 
career  on  the  display  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  about  10 
years  ago.  Prior  to  joining  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  organization  to  take 
charge  of  the  advertising  department 
when  the  Albany  store  was  opened  he 
was  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-llerald. 

Like  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  man  who  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Harmanus  theatre  in  Albany  is  a  former 
newspaper  worker.  Alex  Sayles.  who  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  C.  H.  Buck- 
ley  Theatrical  Enterprises,  was  city 
editor  of  the  old  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

Mr.  Sayles’  first  venture  in  “show 
business”  was  to  take  charge  of  the  old 
Leland  Opera  house  for  Mr.  Buckley 
and  make  it  a  profitable  motion  picture 
theatre.  For  years  the  theatre  had  just 
struggled  along  as  a  second  rate  house. 
Sayles  started  it  on  the  road  to  popular¬ 
ity  with  newspai^r  advertising  copy 
that  far  exceeded  in  space  any  advertis¬ 
ing  ever  done  by  an  Albany  theatre.  The 
Leland  “went  over”  within  a  year  and 
still  is  thriving  under  Mr.  Sayles’  direc¬ 
tion. 

A  year  ago  the  Buckley  organization 
liought  Harmanus  Hall  from  F.  F".  Pr<)c- 
tor.  For  a  decade  it  had  lieen  a  “white 
elephant”  because  it  was  "too  far  up¬ 
town.” 

Sayles  opened  the  house  with  a  16-page 
special  newspaper  section  followed  by 
full  pages  and  half-pages  throughout  the 
week.  A  box  office  record  was  made. 
Other  theatres  began  to  increase  their 
newspaper  copy ;  one  chain  even  started 
a  tabloid  Theatre  News.  Sayles  con¬ 
tinued  big  newspaper  space  and  today 
the  Hall  is  rated  high  among  Albany 
theatres  in  box  office  achievements.  Man¬ 
agers  of  other  houses  have  sought  to 
have  Sayles  cut  down  his  advertising  to 
ordinary  “announcement”  space,  but  he 
refuses. 

“The  newspapers  alone  are  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  Leland  and  the 
Hall,”  Mt.  Sayles  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  “We  shall  continue 
to  use  big  copy  as  long  as  it  brings  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  two  Buckley  theatres  have  spent 
approximately  $.50,000  in  Albany  news¬ 
papers  alone  during  the  year,  Mr.  Sayles 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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WORLD’S  “GREATEST  ADVERTISERS”  LISTED 


Only  Three,  Barnum,  Ford  and  Wanamaker,  Have  Achieved  Real  Heights,  Writer  Declares — Calls 
Bamum  the  Greatest  of  All — Near-Great  List  Includes  Lipton,  Heinz,  Wrigley,  Ingersoll,  Hearst 


V^HEN  things  lag  a  bit,  and  there  is 
”  nothing  in  the  papers  but  gang  mur¬ 
ders  in  Chicago  and  earthquakes  in  Italy, 
somebody  is  sure  to  come  along  with 
list  of  “great”  men  in  some  given  line 
of  human  endeavor. 

There  was  the  fellow  who  said  the 
world  had  produced  but  five  educated 
men.  He  gave  the  names,  but  I  have 
forgotten  all  of  them  but  Franklin  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Another  writer,  in  giving  a  register 
of  great  composers,  started  with  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Chopin  and  wound  up  with 
Irving  Berlin. 

Then  there  was  the  list  of  great  dra¬ 
matists,  beginning  with  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  and 
concluding  with  George  Cohan. 

The  great  in  poetry  have  been  set 
down  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Eddie  Guest 
and  Walt  Mason. 

Amlassador  Cierard  picked  out  the  .S7 
rulers  of  America,  and  George  Bernard 
Shaw  made  up  some  sort  of  “great” 
list  that  supplied  a  day’s  discussion. 

And  now  comes  this  writer  to  tell  a 
waiting  world  who  the  great  in  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  and  are. 

The  word  “great”  is  as  elastic  as  the 
word  “freedom.”  It  means  whatever 
you  can  get  out  of  it  or  put  into  it.  A 
man  can  be  great  without  being  success¬ 
ful,  and  he  can  l>e  successful  without  be¬ 
ing  great.  Sometimes  he  can  l)e  both. 

My  definition  of  a  “great  Advertiser” 
is  one  who  not  only  makes  the  name  of 
his  product  famous,  but  also  makes  his 
name  greater  still  than  the  thing  he  sells. 
To  attain  commanding  greatness,  a  man 
must  wait  until  he  is  well  dead  before 
his  place  in  human  accomplishments  is 
fully  determined.  Thus  the  departed 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  liv¬ 
ing  when  “greatness”  is  l)eing  parceled 
out. 

This  country  has  produced  many  suc¬ 
cessful  advertisers,  but  only  a  precious 
few  have  risen  to  the  heights  of  i)er- 
sonal  advertising  fame. 

Here  is  the  order  in  which  I  would 
arrange  the  names  of  the  great  adver¬ 
tisers  of  our  times.  There  are  just  three 
men  whose  greatness  is  pre-eminent: 

Phineas  T.  Barnum. 

Henry  Ford. 

John  Wanamaker 

Then  comes  a  list  of  the  near-great, 
which  can  be  augmented  until  the  cows 
come  home  without  exhausting  the  cate¬ 
gory.  You  can  add  as  many  more  as 
fancy  strikes  you : 

Thomas  Lipton. 

H.  J.  Heinz. 

William  Wrigley. 

W.  L.  Douglas. 

Dollar-Watch  Ingersoll 

Knox  and  Stetson,  hatters. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

William  R.  Hearst. 

It  is  easy  to  give  a  long  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  become  famous  through¬ 
out  the  earth,  but  who  were  the  geniuses 
whose  gray  matter  pushed  these  products 
to  the  forefront?  Their  names  are  hid¬ 
den  o«  the  payrolls  of  big  advertising 
agencies,  and  theirs  is  not  the  joy  of 
having  the  plaudits  of  the  world  echoed 
in  their  ears. 

Campbell’s  soups  are  famed  in  every 
dining  room  in  the  land,  but  how  many 
of  the  laity  have  ever  heard  the  name 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dorrence?  Who  is  the 
man  who.se  brain  conjured  forth  the 
halitosis  war-cry  of  Listerine?  Whose 
fertile  imagination  conceived  the 
“Reach-for-a-Lucky”  slogan?  Who  first 
thought  out  and  then  worked  up  into 
copy  the  “film”  scare  flung  into  our 
faces  by  the  Pepsodent  advertising?  In 
limited  advertising  circles  these  brilliant 
men  may  be  knowm,  but  to  the  great 
public  they  are  as  anonymous  as  the 
writer  of  the  Junius  letters. 

In  briefly  discussing  the  three  adver¬ 
tisers  who  appear  to  me  to  stand  out 
like  Mars  at  perihelion,  I  will  begin  with 
the  third  and  work  backward  to  the  first 


By  BERT  MOSES 


— Barnum — who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
greatest  advertiser  who  so  far  has  ap¬ 
peared  among  men. 

John  Wanamaker  was,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  peer  of  them  all  in  the  matter  of 
probity  and  sincerity.  He  was  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  those  who  strive  for  fame  with 
the  aid  of  tinkling  cymbals  and  bass 
drums.  There  were  no  brass-band  tactics 
in  his  repertoire.  He  was  content  to 
print  what  was  so  in  his  talks  with  the 
public.  He  made  the  truth  interesting, 
and  any  one  who  can  do  that  has  inside 
him  the  divine  fire  of  genius. 

W'^anamaker  was  a  keen  judge  of  abil¬ 
ity  in  those  he  put  on  his  payroll.  To 
recognize  genius  and  employ  it  is  the 
highest  form  of  genius  itself.  Who  is 
there  today  who  can  be  put  into  the  same 
class  with  John  E.  Powers  and  Manley 
Gillam  as  writers  of  advertising?  These 
two  men,  directed  by  the  guiding  finger 
of  John  Wanamaker  himself,  set  the 
style  of  making  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  dependable  and  interesting.  That 
style  profoundly  influenced  the  retail 
marts  of  trade,  and  did  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  one  act  of  man  to  induce 
the  women  of  America  to  at  least  put 
some  faith  in  what  the  advertisements 
said.  Whether  the  Wanamaker  depar¬ 
ture  is  as  closely  followed  today  by 
others  as  it  was  20  vears  ago  is  open  to 
question,  but  its  influence  is  still  at  work. 

Wanamakcr’s  fame  went  around  the 
world.  His  name  stands  first  todav  as 
that  of  the  greatest  advertising  merchant 
who  ever  lived.  Great  was  and  is  John 
Wanamaker. 

Henry  Ford  is  sui  generis.  We  find 
no  prototvpe  for  Henry  in  ancient  or 
nK)dern  history.  Beginning  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  mechanic,  he  conceived  an  idea,  and 
any  man  with  an  idea  that  sticks  can  and 
usually  docs  make  a  big  dent  for  good 
ideas  are  as  rare  as  good  politicians. 
.And  this  idea  was  one  that  thousands  of 
others  had  known  before  Ford  took  hold 
of  it  and  put  it  over. 

He  figured  that  if  he  could  make  a 
good  automobile,  and  make  it  at  a  very 
low  selling  price,  a  great  many  automo¬ 
biles  could  be  sold  to  the  common  people, 
there  being  so  many  of  them.  This  could 
he  done  only  by  mass  production,  and 
he  did  the  thing  while  the  doing  was 
good.  He  stood  out  alone,  fought  the 
combines  against  him.  and  so  centered 
on  his  idea  that  all  the  opposition  he 
created  was  as  naught. 

Just  how  Ford  broke  into  the  front 
page  I  don’t  know'.  But  he  did,  and  he 
is  there  yet.  Editors  have  at  various 
times  sought  to  shift  him  hack  with  the 
want  advertisements  but  his  genius  for 


creating  news  is  sk>  outstanding  and 
perennial  that  what  he  says  or  does  or 
thinks  makes  the  first  page  day  after 
day.  I  am  told  that  Ford  himself  is  not 
prolific  of  new  ideas,  but  that  he  has  a 
staff  of  clever  men  whose  salaries  are 
earned  by  putting  into  Henry’s  mouth 
the  right  thing  to  say  when  his  older 
ideas  are  accumulating  moss. 

Some  men  buy  advertising,  some  dead¬ 
head  it  while  Ford  has  it  thrust  on  him. 

Ford’s  reputation  here  and  abroad  out¬ 
distances  that  of  Wanamaker.  He  is  an 
international  character.  His  name  is 
known  in  the  furthermost  corners  of  the 
earth.  He  is  undoubtedly  more  widely 
known  than  President  Hoover. 

Perhaps  some  of  his  publicity  stunts 
are  not  exactly  ethical,  but  they  bring 
him  fame  and  money.  Since  fame  and 
money  combined  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  highly  desirable  and  meet  with  al¬ 
most  universal  approval.  Ford  thus  edges 
his  way  into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  has 
fixed  for  himself  a  place  that  few  men 
ever  attain.  How  long  will  Ford’s  fame 
last?  That  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  old  gentleman  with  the  flowing  robe, 
the  white  beard  and  the  scythe. 

.And  now  enters  Barnum! 

I..et  it  be  set  down  right  here  that  this 
Connecticut  Yankee  never  made  that 
classical  mot,  “There  is  one  born  every 
minute.”  I  have  searched  long  and  far, 
hut  can  find  no  evidence  whatever  that 
he  took  money  from  anybody  without 
giving  its  full  equivalent  in  return.  The 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  he 
worked  was  this :  “The  surest  wav  of 
deriving  the  greatest  profit,  in  the  long 
run.  is  to  give  people  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  their  money.”  The  quoted 
words  are  his  own. 

Barnum  was  the  first  professional  ad¬ 
vertisement  writer.  Ninety  years  ago 
he  wrote  advertisements  and  notices  for 
the  Bowery  Amphitheater,  and  drew 
down  the  fine  salary  of  $4  a  week.  Some 
agencies  today,  T  am  told,  pav  their 
gifted  writers  anywhere  from  $10,000  to 
$'0,000  a  year.  They  are  nameless  and 
always  will  be,  while  this  four-dollar-a- 
week  upstart  made  a  reputation  that 
Time  will  hardly  obliterate. 

Barnum  was  as  much  a  humorist  as 
he  was  a  showman.  He  knew  the  up¬ 
lifting  influence  of  the  laugh,  and  could 
go  off  in  a  corner  and  eniov  a  laugh  at 
himself.  He  mixed  wit  with  work,  and 
the  fun  he  got  out  of  success  counted  as 
big  as  tbe  money  be  annexed.  His 
eternal  energy  plunged  him  into  inter¬ 
minable  turmoil,  but  his  fine  sense  of 
humor  always  pointed  a  wav  out.  F.verv 
funny  situation  was  turned  into  an  ad¬ 


vertisement.  Whatever  he  did— what¬ 
ever  the  predicament — whatever  the  oc¬ 
casion — he  made  news  matter  out  of  it, 
and  the  newspapers  flung  his  fame  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Triumphi 
successes,  failures,  catastrophes— ali 
went  as  advertising  into  his  perpetual 
grist.  Nothing  he  did  or  faiW  to  do 
was  overlooked.  He  supplied  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  made  each  trivial  happen- 
ing  an  cxrcasion,  and  each  occasion  an 
event. 

The  term  “humbug”  was  an  epithet 
that  jealous  competition  hurled  at  Bar¬ 
num,  and  it  was  an  epithet  that  stuck. 
And  yet  this  so-called  “humbug”  was 
nothing  but  psychology  under  another 
label.  It  was  that  eleinent  in  advertis¬ 
ing  that  arouses  curiosity,  and  irresist¬ 
ibly  urges  the  public  to  yield  to  its  in¬ 
fluences. 

Barnum  had  his  humbugs,  but  they 
were  thrown  in  free.  People  paid  to  see 
his  real  show,  and  no  other  showman 
ever  gave  so  much  for  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  as  this  Yank  from  Bridgeport. 
Some  of  the  freak  things  he  advertised 
were  unquestionably  hoaxes,  but  the 
genuine  things  outnumbered  the  fictiti¬ 
ous  as  a  thousand  to  one.  The  hoaxes 
gave  the  people  a  chance  to  laugh,  and 
a  laugh  is  always  worth  more  than  it 
costs.  In  Barnum’s  case  the  cost  was 
nil.  The  hoax  was  piled  on  to  make 
the  measure  run  over.  No  one  who  at¬ 
tended  Barnum’s  shows  ever  said  he  got 
less  than  his  money’s  worth. 

The  humbug  and  hoax  are  with  us 
yet,  but  they  are  now  more  cleverly 
camouflaged.  Barnum  in  his  palmiest 
days  never  used  on  his  hook  such  allur¬ 
ing  bait  as  many  advertisers  of  this  time 
employ.  We  have  but  to  read  the  cig¬ 
arette  advertisements  to  find  humbug 
poking  its  head  out  between  the  lines. 
The  paid  space  and  the  press  agent  stuff 
put  out  by  the  automobile  makers  teem 
with  humbug,  at  which  we  smile  and 
pass  on.  The  dentifrice  makers,  the 
beautifier  folks  and  the  soap  promoters 
dig  out  of  the  dictionary  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  w'ords  to  coax  the  dollars 
their  way.  While  Barnum  was  bold,  the 
moderns  are  crafty.  Personally^  I  ad¬ 
mire  boldness  more  than  I  admire  du¬ 
plicity,  and  I  think  many  others  are  in 
accord  with  this  sentiment.  If  Bamum 
was  a  humbug,  he  has  many  coadjutors 
in  his  class  this  very  day. 

Barnum  lived  in  a  time  when  it  was 
considered  proper  to  fool  and  trick  the 
people.  The  buyer  was  expected  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  deception  and  fraud 
The  more  success  a  tradesman  had  in 
deceiving  his  customers,  the  letter  was 
his  reputation  as  a  shrewd  business  m^ 
If  you  bought  sugar  and  found  it  mixed 
with  sand,  you  had  only  yourself  to 
blame.  You  should  have  examined  youf 
purchase  carefully  before  accepting  it 
If  you  found  a  brick  inside  a  tub  of 
butter,  the  man  who  tricked  you  was  the 
more  clever.  If  the  nutmegs  proved  to 
be  w'ooden  when  you  got  them  home,  the 
joke  was  on  you.  Horse-trading  triw 
permeated  every  line  of  business,  ® 
the  buyer  didn’t  beware,  why,  he  ought 
to  be  cheated.  Such  were  the  times 
when  Barnum  lived,  and  yet  he  rose 
superior  to  the  times  and  laid  his  cards 
on  the  table  face  up.  Suppose  we  let 
Barnum  himself  tell  of  his  methods: 

“In  some  respects  I  fell  in  with  the 
way,  and  if  my  ‘puffing’  was  more  Pees'”*" 
my  advertising  more  audacious,  my  pie™  . 
more  exaggerated,  my  flags  more  P®*’’"’*'® 
my  transparencies  more  brilliant  than 
would  have  been  under  the  management  of  W 
neighbors,  it  was  not  because  I  had 
scrufiles  than  they,  but  more  energy,  far  raw 
ingenuity  .md  a  lietter  foundation  for 
promises.  In  all  this,  if  I  cannot  be  justinw. 
I  at  least  find  palliation  in  the  fact  that  1  pm 
sented  a  wilderness  of  wonderful, 
and  amusing  realities  of  such  evident  >■" 
marked  merit  that  I  have  yet  to  learn  w 
single  instance  where  a  visitor  went 
plaining  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of® 
money.  Surely  this  is  an  offset  to  any 
tricities  to  which  I  may  have  resorted  to  mss 
my  establishment  widely  known.” 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


CURTIS  DINES  MEMORIAL  WORKERS 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  newspaper  and  magazine  publisher  and  president  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  Committee,  tendered  a  dinner  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  last  week  to  the  workers  who  participated  in 
the  drive  for  funds  to  erect  the  new  Franklin  Memorial  in  Philadelphia. 
This  photo  shows  the  executive  officers  at  the  dinner.  Left  to  right:  Morton 
Gibbon,  L.  H.  Kinnard,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Dr.  Howard  J.  McClenahan  and 
H.  Ennis  Jones. 
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building  a  capable  state  news  staff 


Difficult  Problem  Solved  by  Playing  Up  Out-of-Town  News  in  State  Editions  auid  Barring  Trivial  “Space 
Fillers” — Writers  Paid  According  to  News  Value  of  Their  Stories 


MV  observation  is  that  the  state  news 
desk  on  most  small  dailies  is  a 
mean,  nagging  problem;  my  experience 
is  that  it  is  a  problem  largely  because 
it  is  not  so  considered.  „  .  , 

The  entire  news  staff,  including  the 
state  editor,  usually  looks  on  state— and 
particularly  regional— news  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  to  be  borne  but  by  no 
means  condoned.  The  job  itself  is  often 
a  stop-gap.  A  man  takes  it  when  and  be- 
ause  no  other  is  open,  and  gets  off  of  it 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

When  I  came  to  the  Ashcwle  (N.C.) 
Tims  two  and  a  half  years  ago  it  was 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  was 
not  merely  joining  the  Times’  staff,  but 
that  1  was  taking  over  a  single,  specific 
assignment— state  news.  If  I  made 
good,  1  was  to  remain  on  the  state  desk 
indefinitely. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  tackled 
the  job  as  a  problem,  the  correct  solution 
oi  which  I  assumed  to  be  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  the  paper  (and  to 
me),  but  to  readers  in  the  small-town 
communities  in  the  20-odd  counties  com¬ 
prising  the  Times’  circulation  territory. 

I  found  two  situations  that  I  believe 
are  fairly  typical.  The  first  was 
the  idea,  already  suggested,  that  no 
g(K)d  story  could  follow  a  date-line ; 
if  it  wasn’t  an  Asheville  story,  it 
wasn’t  a  story.  Nobody  on  the  paper 
would  have  said  that,  of  course;  it  was 
simply  a  subconscious  feeling  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  strong  emphasis,  over  a  long 
jieriod,  on  local  news.  It  followed  that 
state  and  regional  news  was  played  down. 
The  paper  was  carrying  stories  of 
strictly  local  interest  in  its  state  edition 
(which  sold  on  the  streets  of  Asheville 
by  the  hundred  and  went  to  the  country 
by  the  thousand),  on  the  front  page  with 
top  heads,  while  first  class  stories  from 
the  nearby  towns  were  being  pushed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  in¬ 
side. 

In  the  second  place,  I  found  myself 
swami)ed  with  a  mass  of  copy  that  was 
literally  terrible,  and  that  chronicled,  for 
the  most  part,  insignificant  happenings. 
Meanwhile,  it  wasn’t  extraordinary  for 
the  paper  to  get  beaten  on  important 
state  stories.  But  if  some  minor  item 
sent  in  by  a  country  correspondent  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  get  in  the  paper — wow! 
The  correspondent  took  it  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  was  quite  likely  to  resign, 
instanter,  without  the  formality  of 
notifying  the  paper. 

We  set  out  to  solve  the  problem  with 
these  ideas  in  mind : 

1.  The  correspondent  is  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

2.  Loyalty  begins  at  home. 

3.  "The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.’’ 

4.  The  next  best  thing  to  seeing  one’s 
own  name  in  the  paper  is  seeing  the 
name  of  his  home  town. 

The  first  three  of  those  ideas  the  paper 
has  used  to  build  up  a  sectional  coverage 
which,  combined  with  idea  No.  4,  has 
resulted  in  a  steady,  healthy,  and  highly 
gratifying  circulation  growth  in  the  rural 
communities. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  boost 
the  correspondents’  pay! 

form  letter  explained  that  hereafter 
we  were  going  to  count  absolutely  upon 
correspondents  for  coverage  in  their  com¬ 
munities;  and  that  our  chief  interest  was 
m  the  big  stories — in  getting  those  stor- 
*^']'"n!ctely.  accurately,  and  first.  We 
added  that  The  Times  wouldn’t  get  “het 
up  over  missing  some  minor  items  so 
ong  as  we  were  given  the  breaks  on  the 
important  stories.  .\nd  we  emphasized 
mat  in  future  it  was  our  intention  to 
pay  tor  every  story  just  what  it  was 
^orth,  taking  into  consideration  its  value 
.u  fo  Ret  it. 

the  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  speed 
own.  We  adopted  a  sliding  scale  of 
es,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  10 
*1,- *  ij**  instead  of 

old  rate  of  10  cents  flat  regardless 


By  WEIMAR  JONES 

State  Editor,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Time* 


of  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  told 
correspondents  quite  frankly  that  trivial 
items  were  likely  never  to  see  the  light  of 
day ;  if  they  sent  them  and  they  got  in 
the  paper,  we’d  pay  for  them,  but  we 
made  no  guarantees. 

The  result  of  that  demonstration  of  the 
paper’s  loyalty  to  its  correspondents — 
and  faith  in  them — was  surprising  and 
pleasing.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  Times  hasn’t  been  beaten  on  an  out¬ 
standing  sectional  story  in  the  two  years 
since. 

Nor  was  that  the  only  advantage  of 
the  plan.  Dropping  the  trivial  items  cor¬ 
respondents  previously  had  felt  they  must 
load  us  down  with  m  order  to  make  a 
reasonable  sum  resulted  in  a  savings  on 
the  correspondents’  pay  roll  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1()0  the  first  month.  A  few  cor¬ 
respondents  who  had  been  cleaning  up 
on  long-winded  trivialities  dropped  out, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all ;  while 
others,  with  a  sense  of  news  values,  in¬ 
creased  their  pay  checks  with  less  ef¬ 
fort  than  they  had  formerly  put  forth. 
And  dropping  that  chaff  out  of  the  paper 
solved  the  problem  of  space  for  the  real 
stories  and  the  readable  features,  and 
gave  opportunity  for  sufficient  leisure  on 
the  state  desk  to  properly  handled  first 
class  spot  stories  to  plan  the  work,  and 
to  develop  interesting  features. 

Our  second  important  change  was  in 
make-up.  We  set  out  to  make  the  state 
and  home  editions  what  their  names  im¬ 
plied.  We  adopted  the  plan  of  playing 
state  stories  to  their  full  value  in  the 
state  edition,  for  the  benefit  of  country 
readers,  while  local  stories,  unless  of 
region-wide  importance,  were  carried 
inside  on  make-over  pages  or  left  out. 
For  the  home  edition,  of  course,  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  just  the  reverse;  state  stories 
inside,  or  dropped  entirely,  to  make  room 
for  local. 

That  had  a  decidedly  happy  effect  on 
the  correspondents — even  veterans  like 
to  see  their  copy  on  P  1.  But  if  the  cor¬ 
respondents  were  pleased,  the  rural  read¬ 
ers  were  delighted.  The  first  time  we  put 
an  eight-column  line  on  a  prosperity 
story  from  a  nearby  town,  it  created  a 
sensation  in  that  town. 

We  developed  the  idea  to  the  point 
where  we  put  just  as  many  state  and 
regional  stories  as  possible  on  page  1, 
news  values  considered;  and  not  only 
as  many  stories,  but  as  many  date-lines 
as  possible,  either  as  regular  scheduled 
stories  or  as  shorts. 

We  on  the  Times  believe  ‘‘the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  We  aren’t  afraid 
to  pay  for  good  work;  and  we  don’t 
make  them  prove  they’ve  earned  it  by 
pa.sting  together  a  long  string  of  clip¬ 
pings — and  then  come  to  Asheville  to  col¬ 
lect?  The  paper  is  clipj^d  daily,  the 
value  of  every  story  sent  in  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  marked  on  it,  and  the  clipping 
is  filed  under  the  correspondent’s  name. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  clippings 
go  to  the  correspondents  so  they  can  sec 


just  what  each  story  earned  them.  (In¬ 
cidentally,  but  highly  important,  checks 
go  out  promptly,  whether  they  are  for 
25  cents  or  $25.) 

The  results  here  also  have  been  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  plan  has  convinced  the  cor¬ 
respondents  that  we  are  shooting  sejuare 
with  them ;  and  it  gives  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  how  we  value  news.  They 
study  those  clippings,  particularly  those 
taking  the  maximum  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  show  improvement  the  follow¬ 
ing  month. 

NVe’re  strong  for  clearly  thought-out, 
carefully  written  form  letters,  though 
they  shouldn’t  come  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  become  commonplace.  And  in 
this  connection  I  believe  it  important  for 
the  average  newspaper  man,  in  dealing 
with  a  correspondent,  to  keep  in  mind 
that  he  is  talking,  usually,  to  a  layman. 
We  try  to  make  our  letters  as  brief  as 
possible,  but  we  don’t  fail  to  say  in  the 
utmost  detail  exactly  what  we  want, 
and  when  we  want  it. 

And  we  believe  in  praise,  where  it  is 
deserved.  If  a  correspondent  does  a 
good  piece  of  work,  I  make  it  a  point 
right  while  the  thing  is  fresh  in  my  mind 
and  his,  to  write  and  tell  him  so.  (Who 
dislikes  a  little  sincere  commendation?) 
If  he  doesn’t  do  a  thing  well,  I  write  as 
kindly  but  as  plainly  as  I  know  how  and 
tell  him  so,  explaining  exactly  where  he 
failed,  and  how  I  think  it  should  have 
been  done.  My  guess  would  be  that  I 
have  written  several  thousand  personal 
letters  to  correspondents  in  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years. 

We  rarely  employ  a  correspondent 
without  a  personal  interview,  in  which 
we  outline  very  clearly  just  what  we 
want  and  what  we  are  not  interested  in. 
Usually  correspondents  are  employed  on 
trial,  and  that  helps. 

To  summarize;  We  believe  the  cor¬ 
respondent  is  the  key  to  the  sectional 
news  coverage  situation,  and  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  correspondent.  I 
honestly  believe  in  my  correspondents 
and  honestly  resent  any  intimation  that 
they  aren’t  capable  and  dependable;  and 
that  sincere  loyalty  to  them  carries  con¬ 
viction  when  I  tell  them  I  am  counting 
on  them.  And  because  most  of  us  try  to 
be  what  we  know  others  expect  us  to  be, 
they  do  what  is  expected  of  them.  Often 
I  obtain  an  out-of-town  story  locally 
and  confirm  it  (though  confirmation  is 
superfluous)  through  the  correspondent ; 
by  doing  so,  I  make  him  feel  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  post,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggest  to  him,  indirectly,  that  he’s 
missed  a  bet. 

Finally,  no  story  that  can  reasonably 
carry  a  date  line  is  permitted  to  get  into 
the  Asheville  Times  as  local  copy.  If  it 
happens  in  Podunkville,  we  think  Poh 
dunkville  is  entitled  to  the  credit  and  it 
gets  it. 

We  believe  in  our  correspondents,  and 
are  loyal  to  them  first;  the  result  is 
that  they  are  loyal  to  us.  We  pay  theip. 


ADVERTISING  MEETS  THE  TEST 

BY  FREDERIC.  A.  KIMBALL, 

President  of  Fred  A.  Kimball,  Inc. 

T  KNOW  of  no  stronger  testimonial  to  the  importance  of  newspaper  adver. 

tising  than  the  wonderful  business  built  by  the  various  oil  companies 
advertising  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  leads  almost  every  other  state  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
and  motor  oils.  All  of  the  large  oil  companies  advertise  heavily  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  they  have  distribution,  and  spend  all.  or  nearly  all, 
of  their  appropriations  for  that  State  in  newspapers.  They  know  it  is  the 
best  way  to  complete  for  its  markets. 

Outstanding  successes  are  the  Atlantie  Refining  Company,  American  Oil 
Company,  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  Standard  Oil  of  Pennsylvania,  (^ulf  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  Sterling  Oil  Company,  \'aruuni  Oil  Company,  Freedom  Oil 
Company,  Pennzoil  Company. 


cheerfully  and  promptly,  every  penny  we 
believe  they  have  earned. 

That  results  in  an  adequate  regional 
news  coverage. 

To  that  news  coverage,  we  add  a 
definite  attempt  to  cater,  in  make-up,  to 
the  news  interest  and  civic  pride  of  the 
country  and  small -town  reader. 

And  that  results  in  a  growing  list  of 
genuinely  interested  readers  in  the  rural 
communities. 


MAGAZINE  DROPS  COPY 


Publisher*  Make  Agreement  With 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

By  George  H.  Manning 

IVaihingtoH  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10 — Pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  weekly  magazine  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  have  signed  a  stipu¬ 
lation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  agreeing  to  discontinue  publication 
of  advertisements  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
panies  against  whom  the  Commission  has 
ordered  complaints  to  be  issued  on 
charges  of  false  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tising.  In  line  with  the  Commission’s 
practices  in  these  cases,  names  are  not 
made  public. 

One  advertisement  was  that  of  a  co¬ 
partnership  selling  charms,  amulets, 
good-luck  outfits,  magic  lodestones, 
IMJwders  and  other  devices  alleged  to 
bring  good  luck,  especially  in  love  affairs. 
Advertisements  of  four  other  companies 
selling  so-called  “pep”  tablets  for  the 
restoration  of  vigor  and  vitality  also  were 
involved  in  the  stipulation. 

In  this  case  the  publishers  and  the 
advertising  agency  waived  their  right  to 
be  made  a  party  respondent  in  each  of 
the  complaints,  and  agreed  that  they 
would  abide  by  any  findings  made 
in  the  several  cases.  In  the  meantime, 
the  publishers  agree  that  they  will  dis¬ 
continue  publication  of  the  advertisements 
pending  disposition  of  the  cases  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 


STARTED  EARLY  SHOPPING 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
Arranged  Special  Campaign 

stimulus  was  given  to  early  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  in  Macon,  (ia.,  recently 
when  a  two-day  demonstration  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Macton  Telegraph  and  News 
in  conjunction  with  local  merchants.  A 
fund  of  $1,2(X)  was  raised  to  supply  spe¬ 
cial  electric  lights,  signs  and  a  _  parade. 

Banners  were  placed  on  five  highways 
leading  into  the  city  and  the  500  white¬ 
way  posts  of  the  town  were  str'ung  with 
electric  bulbs.  More  than  40  wholesal-  i 

ers  and  manufacturers  took  part  in  the 
parade. 

A  second  parade  was  staged  by  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association,  in  which 
a  Santa  Claus  on  a  fire  truck  was  fea¬ 
tured.  The  Christmas  lights  will  be 
turned  on  every  night  at  eight  o’chxik 
until  after  Dec.  25. 

The  Telegraph  published  a  36-page 
special  edition  on  the  events,  and  the 
News  a  32-page  edition.  They  carried  - 

more  than  7,000  inches  of  special  adver¬ 
tising. 


DAILY  AIDING  NEEDY 

The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  is 
printing  a  daily  list  of  “needy  cases’’  and 
urging  its  readers  to  assist  them.  Names 
of  the  de.stitute  families  are  not  printed 
in  newspaper  stories,  but  are  given  upon 
application  of  those  who  want  to  help 
them. 


RAISING  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

For  the  seventh  year,  the  IVilmington 
(Del.)  Every  Evening  is  raising  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  ^5  neediest  families 
in  Wilmington.  These  families  have 
been  selected  after  a  diligent  invesciga- 
tion. 


ances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  JOSEPH  E.  DORAN 


Rostock’s  makeup  to  dig  out  the  things 
that  need  correcting  and  to  go  after 
them. 

His  flair  for  organization  still  is  ap- 
parent.  He  never  leaves  an  eventuality 
unprepared  for  and  in  a  pinch  he  is  cap¬ 
able  of  sledge-hammer  action.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  he  helped  stop  a  run  on  Cincinnati 
baJiks  that  threatened  to  become  a  panic 
by  getting  leaders  of  sound  institutions 
to  issue  a  statement  guaranteeing  the  de¬ 
posits  in  all  the  going  banks  in  the 
county. 

“A  newspaper,”  says  Rostock,  “should 
be  an  organ  of  the  people.  It  should 
never  be  afraid  to  fight  the  strong 
merely  because  they  are  strong.  It  U 
the  weak  of  this  world  that  need  help 
and  justice.  When  a  newspaper  is  right 
it  should  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  though 
the  battle  take  years  to  win. 

“The  Post  alway  has  been  for  justice 
and  for  the  people  and  always  will  be. 

“It’s  largely  a  business,  this  news¬ 
paper  work,  but  it’s  a  good  business  and 
an  interesting  one.” 

Much  of  Rostock’s  success  is  due  to 
the  loyalty  he  draws  from  his  staff.  There 
isn’t  a  reporter  on  the  paper  that  won’t 
carry  an  issue  to  “the  boss”  at  any  time, 
and  there  isn’t  a  reporter  who  isn’t  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  he  is  right  “the  boss”  and 
the  paper  will  be  squarely  in  back  of 
him. 


TREBLED  ADVERTISING 


Coast  Stories  Made  Current  Seaton 
Its  Greatest 

By  trebling  its  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  economic  depression, 
Halbriter’s,  Inc.,  pioneer  Los  Angeles 
men’s  clothing  stores,  has  made  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  the  greatest  in  its  history, 
according  to  F.  E.  and  P.  H.  Halbriter. 

Early  this  year  Halbriter’s  were  forced 
to  close  one  of  their  stores  due  to  loss 
of  lease.  Instead  of  retrenching  as  busi¬ 
ness  pessimists  advised,  the  concern 
trebled  its  advertising  budget,  made  price 
concessions  and  established  a  new  sales 
record. 

“Business  would  be  universally  good  if 
merchants,  instead  of  sitting  around  com¬ 
plaining,  would  go  out  after  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  F.  E.  Halbriter  said.  ‘‘The  surest 
and  most  direct  way  to  do  this,  we  lave 
found,  is  through  advertising — especisdly 
is  this  true  of  newspaper  advertising. 
We  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the 
economic  soundness  of  advertising  and 
have  found  that,  properly  backed,  it  is 
the  greatest  business  stimulus.” 

WRITING  FOR  NEW  YORK  DAILY 

Rodney  Gilbert,  author  of  three  books 
and  numerous  articles  on  China  and  the 
Far  East,  this  week  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  New  Herald  Trtb«»t- 
Mr.  Gilbert  left  the  United  States  in 
1910  and  has  lived  abroad  since  thffl. 
He  has  spent  17  years  in  China,  during 
which  he  traveled  in  all  parts  of  that 
country.  Before  going  abroad  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  worked  on  three  Philadelphia  papers, 
the  PMic  I^dqer,  Press  and 
American;  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Chicaeto  Tribune,  the  San  Francisco  Cw 
and  the  Honolulu  Star  and  Honolm* 
Advertiser. 

WRITERS’  UNION  ELECTS 

Joseph  M.  Butler  of  the  Scra^of 
(Pa.)  Times  has  been  elected  presidwt 
of  the  Newswriters’  Union  in  that  citv 
for  the  fourth  successive  term.  Joseph 
Miller  of  the  Sun  continues  as  vice- 
president,  Frank  Neal  is  of  the  RrH*- 
lican  as  recording  secretary  and  Miss 
Emily  Wilcox  as  secretary-treasurer. 

SOLD  “BUY  NOW”  SPACE 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evt*' 
ing  has  just  completed  publishing  > 
series  of  seven  full  page  advertisemeob 
which  carry  the  “Buy  Now”  appe**- 


FRANK  W.  ROSTOCK 
President  and  Editor,  Cincinnati 
Post 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  13,  1930 


When  One  Advertising  Agent  makes  a  speech 
to  Another  in  Praise  of  a  specific  Medium — 
That’s  News 


WILLIAM  A.  FORBES,  of  Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  volunteered  to  go  with  advertising 
representatives  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  (a  part  of  the  Sunday  edition)  and  speak  on  his 
successful  experience  with  the  medium  before  the  executives  of  a  great  agency.  Mr.  Forbes  said: 


I  have  chosen  the  advertising  of  Patapar 
Cookery  Parchment  in  The  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  trace  definite  results 
from  any  one  specific  medium,  because  the  same 
advertising  usually  appears  simultaneously  in 
other  media.  But  with  Patapar  we  can  trace 
fairly  definitely  what  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  Section  has  accomplished.  Early  in 
the  campaign  we  decided  to  place  from  75%  to 
80%  of  our  appropriation  for  the  metropolitan 
market  in  this  one  medium. 

Our  problem  was  to  take  a  specialty  product 
for  which  there  was  no  demand,  and  place  it  on 
the  metropolitan  market.  This  product — 
Patapar — was  not  brought  out  to  take  the  place 
of  anything  else.  Its  purpose  was  to  intrc^uce 
an  entirely  new  idea  into  cooking.  It  required 
for  its  first  audience  a  group  of  people  highly 
intelligent  and  keenly  interested  in  the  problem 
of  better  cooking,  to  produce  more  tasteful  and 
more  nutritious  foods. 

The  Problem 

Patapar  is  the  product  of  the  Paterson 
Parchment  Paper  Compsuiy.  This  company 
supplies  a  great  many  manufacturers  with  the 
wrappers  used  to  protect  products.  On  the  wall 
I  see  a  picture  of  a  ham.  I  presume  that  it  is 
the  product  of  Swift  and  Company.  If  so,  it 
has  probably  been  taken  from  a  wrapper  of 
Paterson  Vegetable  Parchment.  Other  famous 
products  protected  in  this  . way  are:  40-Fathom 
Fish,  A.  8s  P.  Bacon,  Horton’s  Ice  Cream, 
Adolf  Gobel’s  Meats,  Otto  Stahl’s  Meats, 
Bohack  Foods,  Deerfoot  Sausages,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  famous  brand  of  print  butter.  There¬ 
fore  you  can  see  that  if  this  great  company  was 
to  become  seriously  interested  in  Patapar  as  a 
S|>ecialty  product,  it  was  necesssay  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  real  market  for  it,  by  securing  a 
quick  distribution  and  sale  for  Patapar  in  our 
first  test  territory. 

Patapar  is  a  special  household  form  of  Pater¬ 
son  Vegetable  Parchment  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  about  the  kitchen.  Its  most  interesting 
use  is  in  cooking  vegetables.  The  prepared 
vegetables  are  placed  on  a  moistened  sheet,  with 
seasoning:  the  corners  are  then  drawn  together 
Vid  tied; tight  with  a  white  string,  and  the 
package  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  pot  of  boiling 
water.  Patapar  is  insoluble.  No  water  can 
enter.  No  juices  can  escape.  The  vegetables 
cook  in  their  own  juices.  When  the  food  is  done, 
the  clear  water  is  poured  off  and  the  bag  is 
opened.  It  contains  the  tasteful  vegetables  and 
all  their  juices  in  which  they  have  cooked 

The  Times  Reader  the  Type  Sought 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever- been  offered  before. 
We  could  not  make  the  appeal  that  this  method 
makes  cooking  easier.  We  could  show  clearly 
that  it  makes  foods  more  nutritious  and  more 
palatable.  Our  experience  pointed  to  The  Times 
,  type  of  reader  as  the  person  who  would  be  first 
to  accept  Patapar.  We  started  in  a  small  way 
in  The  Times  Magazine,  in  the  Spring  of  1928, 
with  mail  order  advertising.  The  first  results. 


while  not  overwhelmingly  gratifying,  proved  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
these  readers.  We  therefore  dropped  the  cou¬ 
pon,  mail-order  type  of  copy,  commenced  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  full-page  space,  backed  it 
up  with  missionary  work  and  went  to  the  trade 
with  Patapar. 

The  Dealer  Convinced 

Every  dealer  you  approach  with  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  says:  “I'll  put  it  in  whA  I  get  some  calls 
for  it.”  The  Times  Magazine  advertising  must 
have  produced  a  remarkable  number  of  calls, 
because  the  largest  department  stores  and  retail¬ 
ers  in  this  territory  have  been  taking  up  Patapar 
one  after  another.  Today  practically  every  store 
of  importance  in  this  section  features  Patapar. 

One  striking  method  of  speeding  up  this 
distribution  consisted  of  listing  at  the  foot  of 
each  advertisement  the  leading  stores  where 
Patapar  could  be  bought.  This  full  page  of 
Feb.  24,  1928,  listed  seventeen  stores.  In  this 
page  of  Aug.  17,  1930,  the  problem  has  become 
one  of  limitation.  Stores  must  now  qualify  by 
purchasing  at  least  a  gross  at  a  time  to  have 
their  names  listed.  Our  client’s  leading  mission¬ 
ary  salesman  reported  that  his  best-selling  argu¬ 
ment  to  new  prospects  was  this^^  inducement  to 
have  the  retailer’s  name  actually  appear  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

You  will  see  from  this  a  specific  instance  of 
The  Times  Magazine  Section  as  a  medium  with 
very  definite  dealer  influence. 

One  page  appeared  on  Easter  Sunday.  On 
the  Monday  following  we  were  asked  by  Charles 
and  Company  to  mount  this  page  advertisement 
on  a  card  for  display  in  their  window.  It  was 
put  up  on  April  21  and  remained  in  the  centre 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Avenue  window  over  a  carton 
of  Patapar  from  April  21  to  Sept.  21,  constantly, 
although  the  rest  of  the  window  was  changed 
each  week. 

Effective  Food  Advertising  Medium 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Howard 
Enell,  advertising  manager  of  the  Paterson 
Parchment  Paper  Company: 

“When  you  mentioned  that  you  were 
going  to  talk  to  the  sales  representa¬ 
tives  of  <The  New  York  Times,  the 
following  thought  occurred  to  me:  I 
wonder  if  they  realize  what  a  powerful 
medium  they  have  in  the  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  Section  as  a  way  to  reach  food 
buyers.  In  our  experience  we  have 
found  it  outstrips  many  publications 
which  claim  to  have  an  exceptional 
appeal  to  the  food-buying  public. 

“To  sum  it  all  up,  it  seems  to  me  if 
a  paper  is  well  edited,  its  advertising 
pages  will  be  read  with  confidence, 
whether  or  not  the  publication  is  edited 
for  a  food  market.” 

That  tells  briefly  something  of  the  successful 
contribution  made  by  The  Times  Magazine 
Section  to  the  merchandising  of  the  specialty 


product  selling  at  35  cents  on  the  New  York 
market. 

There  is  an  additional  phase  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  extremely  interesting.  Some  unusual 
and  unlooked  for  results  have  materially  helped 
their  commercial  sales. 

Important  New  Commercial  Use 

An  executive  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  called  up  one  day.  He  said  that  on 
seeing  the  advertisement  he  realized  that 
Patapar  was  an  insoluble  sheet  and  it  might 
help  him  in  solving  a  difficult  problem  in  keep¬ 
ing  an  accurate  inventory  of  their  cables  in  the 
yards.  The  story  of  Patapar  had  suggested  the 
possibility  of  using  an  insmuble  tag  at  every  500 
feet  of  cable.  A  salesman  called  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  quickly  solved  through  one  of  the  tag 
companies,  who  thereupon  got  a  valuable  idea 
to  carry  to  other  p>eople  with  tne  same  problem. 
If  Patapar  had  had  a  thousand  salesmen  a  day 
looking  for  business,  none  of  them  would  ever 
have  thought  of  following  up  the  Interborough. 
But  this  executive,  reading  The  Times  Magazine, 
caught  the  idea  and  had  the  authority  to  take 
action 

Again,  an  executive  of  a  large  baking  powder 
company  saw  a  Times  Magazine  advertisement 
and  caught  from  it  an  idea  for  speeding  up  a 
manufacturing  process  in  his  plant.  Today  the 
commercial  form  of  Paterson  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment  is  a  definite  aid  to  manufacturing  in  that 
factory 

A  Printer  Found  a  Use  for  It 

In  Pennsylvania  the  wife  of  an  executive  of  a 
well-known  printing  company  had  started  using 
Patapar  through  reading  The  Times  Magazine 
advertisements.  She  hevd  her  husband  com¬ 
plaining  about  manufacturing  difficulties  due  to 
offset  of  colors.  She  told  him  about  Patapar 
being  insoluble.  He  took  some  to  the  plant, 
found  that  it  made  a  marvelously  effective  slip- 
sheet.  sent  for  a  representative,  and  is  today 
using  the  commercial  product  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose. 

A  manufacturer  of  diapers  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  got  an  idea.  If  a  sheet  could  be 
slipped  between  the  folds,  its  insoluble  quality 
would  add  materially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
diaper.  Today  he  is  using  the  commercial  grade 
under  a  very  brilliantly  conceived  patent  for  this 
purpose 

In  permanqpt  waving  one  stage  of  the  process 
calls  for  the  application  of  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  manufacturer  of  hair-waving  apparatus 
saw  from  one  of  these  advertisements  that 
Patapar  would  withstand  200  degrees  without 
scorching.  He  got  some,  saw  that  it  was  true, 
called  for  a  salesman,  and  prepared  a  most 
ingenious  device  for  aiding  in  the  process  of 
permanent  waving. 

These  few  examples  indicate  the  high  type  of 
executive  who  reads  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  the  type  of  reader  who  not  only  has 
a  keen  instinct  for  applying  materials  to  his 
business  but  who,  in  addition,  has  the  authority 
to  carry  out'  those  ideas. 
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NEWSPAPER  SPACE  BOOSTED  DEALER’S 
RADIO  SALES  TO  $1,000,000  YEARLY 


Buffalo  Firm  With  Side  Street  Location  Has  Stressed  Quality 
and  Service  Instead  of  Bargains — Used  15,000  Lines 
in  Single  Issue  of  Daily 


By  C.  B.  McCUAlG 

A  LON'G  about  the  middle  of  Septem-  sincere — you  cannot  fool  people  very 
ber,  when  depression  talk  was  ram-  long.  We  have  always  been  careful  to 
pant  and  advertisements  not  particularly  make  our  service  just  as  good  as  we  say 
noteworthy  for  their  lavish  use  of  space,  it  is  by  employing  trained  radio  engi- 
newspaper  readers  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  neers  who  not  only  attend  to  our  custom- 
were  surprised  to  find  the  advertising  ers’  needs  but  spend  much  of  their  time 
of  a  side-street  radio  dealer  spread  over  on  research  work  and  keeping  abreast 
nine  pages  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  of  new  developments.  For  instance. 
It  was  not  a  solid  section,  but  large  there  is  no  present  reason  why  our  serv- 
displays  on  each  page — first  a  full  page  ice  men  should  know  anything  about  tele- 
of  institutional  copy,  then  dominant  space  vision,  but  they  are  working  on  that 
on  every  one  of  nine  pages  of  sports  and  now,  for  it  is  a  coming  thing,  and  when 
general  news.  Wherever  you  turn  there  it  does  come  we  will  be  prepared.” 
was  the  adxertising  of  Schwegler  Bros.,  Every  merchant  knows  that  in  selling 
Inc.  a  line  such  as  radio  or  musical  instru- 

Naturally  this  advertising  deluge  com-  ments,  one  of  the  big  jobs  is  to  get  live 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  drought  aroused  prospects.  Here  are  some  sidelights 


considerable  comment,  not  only  among  from  Mr.  Schwegler’s  experience: 


advertising  men  but  the  public  at  large.  “We  employ  women  to  canvass  for 


What  was  behind  it  all?  What  was  the  prospects.  These  they  turn  over  to  our 
big  idea?  Everyone  sensed  an  inside  salesmen.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  get- 


story  and  there  is  one— the  story  of  a  ting  the  right  kind  of  women,  for  they 
side  street  retailer  who  is  selling  a  mil-  must  have  a  great  deal  of  personality 


lion  dollars  worth  of  radio  a  year  in  a  and  tact.  These  canvassers  simply  go 
city  of  slightly  more  than  half  a  million  from  home  to  home,  and  by  careful 


population.  questioning  learn  where  radios,  pianos  or 

When  a  business  wins  large  sales  Victrolas  are  needed.  To  show  you  how 
volume  in  the  face  of  difficulties  you  successful  this  method  is,  we  already 


may  be  sure  many  problems  have  been  have  a  list  of  500  good  prospects  for 
solved,  the  answers  to  which  would  be  iceless  refrigerators  even  though  we  have 


interesting  to  others  faced  with  the  same  not  yet  put  in  the  line. 


conditions.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  salvage  “These  canvassers  also  call  on  our 


these  helpful  facts  from  the  great  mass  customers  and  are  helpful  in  uncover- 
of  generalities  and  house  history  which  ing  grievances  which  we  would  other- 


seems  necessary  to  explain  it  all.  Even  wise  never  hear  about.  This  gives  us 
with  unlimited  space  and  full  information  an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  trouble. 


available,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  it  and  change  the  customer  from  one  who 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  tell  how  is  dissatisfied,  into  an  enthusiastic 


a  business  was  built  so  others  could  fol-  booster.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
low  the  plan  and  do  likewise.  The  best  methods  we  use,  we  find  that  more 


that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  exper-  sales  come  to  us  through  the  recom- 
ience  of  one  successful  business  may  mendation  of  customers  than  from  any 


throw  an  occasional  gleam  of  light  on  other  source,  and  you  may  be  sure  we 
the  problems  of  another.  And  so  instead  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  this.  It  is 


of  trying  to  tell  the  full  story  step  by  a  direct  result  of  the  emphasis  we  have 
step  we  will,  somewhat  disjointedly  per-  always  placed  on  service — service  has 


head  of  the  company: 

“Bargain  prices  and  special  induce¬ 


ments  have  a  place  in  the  radio  and  which  result  in  sales. 


SHEAFFER  SALES  RISE 
WITH  E.VTRA  SPACE 
66^ HE  Sheaffer  program  (of  ed- 
vertising  in  1930),  expanded 
as  it  was  in  the  newspaper  field, 
has  produced  almost  exactly  in 
ratio  to  the  increased  appropria¬ 
tion  as  rompared  with  that  of 
1929.” — C.  K.  Hart,  advertising 
manager,  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company. 


vinced  that  our  advertising  has  made 
the  whole  city  familiar  with  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  name.” 

Ever  since  the  business  was  started 
26  years  ago  the  company  has  adver¬ 
tised  consistently.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  Mr.  Schwegler  has  gained  in 
going  from  one  column  four  inch  to 
17,()(J0  lines  in  a  single  newspaper  in 
one  day  may  be  gleaned  from  these 
remarks : 

“Our  advertising  has  been  limited 
largely  to  newspaper  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting  although  we  use  some  billboards, 
and  formerly  used  direct  mail  as  a  means 
of  getting  prospects  before  we  sub¬ 
stituted  canvassers. 

“We  use  newspaper  space  through 
most  of  the  year,  but  the  occasion  for 
our  big  display  is  our  anniversary 
which  falls  on  Sept.  14.  Last  year  was 
the  first  time  we  celebrated  by  using 
tremendously  big  space  through  the 
week.  Our  advertisements  alone  occu¬ 
pied  17,000  lines  in  a  single  paper.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  introductory  page  we  did 
not  use  any  full  pages,  but  confined  the 
display  to  a  series  of  large  advertise¬ 
ments  each  featuring  one  of  the  lines 
we  handle,  following  the  introductory 
full  page  and  each  of  sufficient  size  to 
dominate  the  page  on  which  it  appeared 
wnth  live  news  around  it.  This  series 
of  advertisements  dominated  nine  con¬ 
secutive  pages.  No  ‘write  up’  or  free 
publicity  appeared  in  connection  with 
this  display  advertising. 


“The  copy  for  the  introductory  paj,  ^ 
was  confined  strictly  to  the  anniver^  ^ 
announcement  and  stated  its  messagt 
clearly.  It  was  a  simple,  straight- 
forward  appeal  setting  forth  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  doing  business  with  a  firm 
of  established  reputation,  and  of  course 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
in  business  25  years,  as  forcefully  as 
possible.  This  main  display  mentioned 
no  prices  or  special  bargains.  The  dis¬ 
play  on  the  second  day  told  in  greater 
detail  of  the  anniversary  and  its  opening 
program.  This  was  followed  up  from  4iy 
to  day  in  much  the  same  way  that  an 
important  event  is  handled  in  the  news 
columns,  the  copy  dealing  with  the 
progress  of  the  anniversary  celebration. 
One  of  the  final  displays  was  a  message 
of  appreciation  to  the  public. 

“Now  here  is  the  interesting  part  from 
a  merchandising  standpoint.  The  Imsi- 
ness  done  in  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  which  followed  this  big  dis¬ 
play  w'as  greater  than  the  total  for 
the  whole  nine  months  proceeding  it,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  this 
three  months  followed  the  stock  marlot 
crash.  Our  sales  for  the  year  were  well 
over  a  million  dollars. 

“This  year  we  did  practically  the  same 
thing,  using  15,000  lines  of  space. 

“It  is  too  early  to  form  any  estimate 
of  the  this  year’s  sales,  but  everything 
points  to  their  being  in  line  with  last 


ELVERSON  JEWELS  SOLD 

Famous  gems,  property  of  Eleanor 
Mayo  Elverson,  late  widow  of  Col. 
James  Elverson,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  were  sold  for 
$116,000  last  week  at  public  auction  in 
Philadelphia.  This  was  a  little  more 
than  half  the  appraised  value  of  the 
jewelry. 


CHANGING  PAGE  SIZE 

The  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier 
about  Jan.  1  will  change  from  seven 
columns  to  eight  columns  of  12  ems. 
A.  E.  Voorhies  is  publisher. 


haps,  consider  just  a  few  of  the  high  done  more  to  build  up  our  sales  than 
spots  in  the  experience  of  this  business  anything  else.  Our  salesmen  always 


as  explained  by  Albert  F.  Schwegler,  call  back  to  see  a  customer  after  they 


have  sold  him  a  radio.  This  builds 
good-w'ill  and  produces  many  prospects 


Make  This  ^ 
Change  • 


musical  instrument  business,  but  they  will  “We  have  also  used  the  telephone  to 


never  build  a  big  permanent  success  by  get  new  prospects  and  the  results  have 
themselves.  The  right  foundation  for  a  been  good.  We  call  up  and  open  the 


Put  The  Pawtucket  Times  in  its  proper  position  on 
your  list  of  newspapers  offering  complete  coverage 
in  cities  with  a  population  in  excess  of  100,000. 


business  of  this  kind  is  quality  and,  above  conversation  by  telling  the  person  on 
all,  service.  You  are  selling  something  the  other  end  that  this  is  the  Research 


which  must  last  for  years  and  give  satis-  Department  of  Schwegler  Bros.  Usu- 


faction.  The  most  important  thing  in  ally  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
the  whole  transaction  is  that  the  article  information  we  need.” 


sold  should  continue  to  give  this  service.  There  are  other  tests  of  how  far- 


Citie*  Pop. 

South  Bend,  Ind .  103,694 

Evansville,  Ind .  105,1  SI 

PAWTUCKET-CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.  1 .  103,079 

Utica.  N.  Y . 102,633 

Lynn,  Mass .  102,327 


This  is  simple  truth,  and  you  can  get  reaching  the  effects  of  advertising  may 
the  prospect  to  realize  it  if  you  try  hard  be  besides  sales.  Here  is  one  which  did 


much  to  convert  Mr.  Schwegler  to  his 


‘‘Sometimes  our  .salesmen  meet  hard  policy  of  using  plenty  of  space  and  radio 
price  competition.  Their  answer  is  that  broadcasting: 


A  city  population  of  103,079 — in  northern  Rhode  Island — 
that  can  only  be  covered  by  ONE  newspaper — and  at  a  low 
cost. 


a  concern  which  sells  below  a  certain  “In  the  early  days  of  our  business 


price  cannot  afford  to  back  up  its  goods  our  firm  name  was  a  decided  handicap, 
with  the  right  kind  of  service;  that  if  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  we  had 
prices  are  cut  far  enough  there  is  even  almost  decided  to  change  .it  The  name 
a  possibility  that  the  house  may  not  be  ‘Schwegler’  is  not  pronounced  as  it  is 
in  business  when  service  is  needed.  The  spelled  —  the  ‘e’  is  pronounced  ‘a’  as 
sales  policy  which  has  built  up  our  busi-  in  ‘play’.  In  the  old  days  when  I  went 
ness  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  to  a  store  to  make  some  purchase  the 

— a  dependable  radio  from  a  dependable  clerk  never  could  get  the  name  right, 

house.  I  always  had  to  spelt  it  over  a  couple 

“But  such  a  sales  policy  does  not  mean  of  times.  Now  this  never  happens  and 

anything  unless  the  service  is  real  and  there  must  be  some  reason.  I  am  con- 


Potitive  proof  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  territory  and  the  exclusive  cover¬ 
age  offered  by  The  Pawtucket  Times  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  Providence 
(R.  I.)  merchants  (only  4  miles  away) 
who  continue  to  use,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  practically  full  copy  in 


The  Pawtucket  Times 


A  total  daily  circulation  of  30,590,  with  23,281  copies  among  23,433  city 
families,  offers  the  only  one  economical  way  to  cover  the  twin  cities  of 
Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls  and  a  responsive  suburban  trading  area — 
where  diversified  industries  assure  a  constantly  good  buying  market. 


Whe  Chadotte  €)bseti?Lc 


Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 


MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 


(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 


A  verage  Daily 
Net  Paid 


30,590 


Ending 

Sept.  30,  1930 


New  York 


GILMAN.  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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Medium  in 


Productive  Advertising 
the  Pittsburgh  Market 


These  are  verbatim  quotations  from  letters  The  Press  has  received 
from  advertisers — local  and  national — who  believe  in  concentrating 
their  advertising  effort  where  a  PROFIT  can  be  made  from  SALES. 


"Our  records  show  that  the  advertisements  we 
ran  in  The  Press  have  brought  us  more  new  busi¬ 
ness  than  all  the  other  agencies  we  used,  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

"When  you  have  a  story  worth  telling,  first  tell  it 
in  The  Press  and  then  keep  on  telling  it  in  The 
Press” 


"Each  year  we  have  tripled  our  advertising  space 
in  The  Press  because  of  our  growth.” 

"Rotogravure  advertising,  in  our  opinion,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  medium  for  products  similar 
to  ours,  especially  in  the  Pittsburgh  market 
where  The  Press  has  for  so  long  been  the  domi¬ 
nant  medium” 


"The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  by  far  the  dominant  and 
productive  newspaper  in  this  territory.” 


"These  results  sustain  our  choice  of  The  Press  as 
being  wise  and  a  choice  that  will  continue.” 


"Again  this  season  we  are  counting  on  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Press  as  the  basis  of  our  merchand¬ 
ising  plans.” 


"The  readers  of  The  Press  are  the  people  it  is 
most  important  to  reach  with  our  story.” 


"In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  consistently  used  The 
Press  for  several  years  -finding  that  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.” 


"We  are  now  convinced  that  The  Press  is  more 
than  a  great  newspaper.  It  is  also  the  Shoppers* 
Real  Buying  Guide  for  this  entire  district.” 

"We  have  always  felt  that  Pittsburghers  have,  in 
The  Press  a  vital  and  compelling  sales  force.” 

"The  results  of  this  advertising  have  been  very 
satisfactory.” 

"W'e  have  at  all  times  found  The  Press  eminently 
successful  in  promoting  sales.” 


"Your  paper  has  proven  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  presf'ntation  of  our  message  to  the  people  of 
greater  Pittsburgh.” 


"The  'Power  of  The  Press’  was  forcibly  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  in  a  recent  campaign.” 


"This  is  a  record  with  us  and  demonstrates  con¬ 
clusively  the  great  pulling  power  of  a  sound  pro¬ 
duct  advertised  in  The  Pittsburgh  Press.” 


"Our  sales  are  increasing  due  to  using  dominant 
space  in  your  most  productive  advertising  me¬ 
dium.” 


"Our  own  past  experience  with  The  Press  habit 
of  pro<lucing  results  led  us  to  the  decision  to  run 
our  campaign  in  your  paper.” 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard 


Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  TUE  UNITED 
PRESS**»OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
a  nJ  •/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

White  Space  May  Be  What  Advertiser  Pays  for  but  He  Buys  Something  Vastly  More  Valuable,  Reader 
Influence  and  Circulation  Sales  Action — A  January  Start  for  Salesmen 


^WO  queries  received  from  readers 
this  week  follow: 

“1.  What  percentage  of  annual  volume 
should  a  store  spend  on  newspaper  space  ? 
The  store  we  have  in  mind  is  popular 
priced  and  caters  to  bargain  trade.  Is  it 
practical  to  base  this  year’s  appropria¬ 
tion  by  months  on  last  year’s  volume  the 
same  month?” 

“2.  Can  a  picture  be  given,  or  an  ex¬ 
ample,  of  how  to  apply  circulation-mer¬ 
chandising  principle  to  three  stores  of 
different  annual  sales  volume  but  similar 
in  merchandise  'alues,  selling  methods, 
and  class  of  trade.  Our  circulaticMi  is 
20,000,  evening,  in  80,000  city  and  trad¬ 
ing  area.  Our  difficulty  is  lack  of 
knowledge  of  relative  volume  activity  of 
store  departments — merchants  seem  to 
lack  any  idea  of  definite  value  of  con¬ 
sistent  s!»ce  usage  and  regular  sched¬ 
ules.  Have  you  any  new  angles  on 
this?” 

The  first  of  these  questions  arises 
from  the  oldest  and  most  disastrous  fal¬ 
lacy  in  connection  with  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  to  sell  retail  merchandise: 
The  idea  that  the  specific  selling  ac¬ 
tion  of  space  can  be  fneasured  by  a  per¬ 
centage  standard  on  annual  or  monthly 
sales  volume.  The  only  real  benefit  of 
the  method  is  that  in  comparing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  of  different  stores 
definite  knowledge  is  obtained  that  one 
store  of  given  daily  sales  capacity  can 
do  a  good  advertising  job  on  2.1  per  cent 
of  annual  sales,  another  just  as  good  a 
job  on  1.98  while  others  may  spend  3.2 
and  up  to  4.8  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
same  general  results. 

What  is  never  clearly  brought  out, 
unless  all  stores  are  of  the  same  size, 
Irfnd  and  in  the  same  population,  is  how 
much  less  or  how  much  more  expendi¬ 
ture  would  do  the  job  for  each  one  and 
in  relation  to  annual  sales  volume  figures. 

Naturally,  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  necessitates  the  use  by  retailers  of 
an  upper  limit  to  what  may  safely  be 
spent  in  newspaper  space,  merely  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  several  costs  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  of  doing  business.  Practical 
sense  and  judgment  can  be  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  this,  and  usually  is  used  by  the 
more  progressive  and  modern  retailers. 
But  even  the  largest  and  best  managed 
stores  have  difficulty  in  devising  a  per¬ 
centage  cost  on  sales  figure  that  en¬ 
tirely  does  away  with  the  main  fault  of 


By  GUY  HUBBART 
ARTICLE  LXV 

SPACE  USAGE  PLAN  FOR  STORES 

STORES  A,  B  and  C  are  in  the  same  town,  use  the  same  newspaper  and 
appeal  to  practically  same  class  of  trade  on  similar  types  of  values.  The 
question  is  how  to  merchandise  six  columns  of  space  for  all  three  on  a 
single  day  in  the  same  newspaper  at  lowest  cost  on  sales. 

Store  A  does  $45,000  a  year — $150  daily 
Store  B  does  $90,000  a  year — $300  daily 
Store  C  does  $120,000  a  year — $400  daily 
Note:  “daily”  is  based  on  dividing  year’s  sales  by  300  days  to  get  average 
for  applying  circulation  ratio  method. 

Circulation  is  20,000  daily;  population,  80,000. 

Price  sum  for  six  columns  for  store  A  should  be  based  on  80%  of  circula¬ 
tion  or  16,000  copies  at  $10  per  thousand  of  circulation  =  $160. 

Price  sum  for  store  B  should  be  based  on  60%  of  circulation  or  12,000 
copies  at  $10  per  thousand  =  $120. 

Price  sum  for  store  C  should  be  based  on  40%  of  circulation  or  8,000  copies 
at  $10  per  thousand  =  $80. 


the  percentage  system — ^the  fact  that  at 
best  it  is  an  artificial  standard  and  af¬ 
fords  only  relative  guidance. 

High  percentage  cost  of  advertising 
to  sales  is  no  real  indication  that  the 
store  is  spending  too  much,  or  that  the 
paper  used  is  a  poor  medium,  or  that 
circulation  is  inefficient.  It  can,  and 
often  does,  indicate  that  the  store  is  not 
making  the  best  use  of  a  paper  ii.  all 
directions  and  specifically  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  daily  presentation  tf  offerings. 

Low  percentage  cost,  on  the  other 
hand  is  no  real  indication  that  the  store 
is  getting  all  the  benefit  it  should  from 
its  appropriation  in  the  way  of  increased 
whole-store  volume,  departmental  gains, 
or  sustained  or  increasing  prestige.  It 
may  only  mean  that  the  space  the  store 
uses  is  ordinarily  effective  with  no  sign 
of  bow  much  more  gain  the  store  could 
make  by  using  a  larger  percentage. 

This  (in  both  cases)  is  because  mer¬ 
chants  (and  naturally  newspaper  men 
who  do  not  have  inside  knowledge  of 
store  operation)  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  by  what  people 
spent  last  year  in  the  month  of  January 
in  a  store  what  the  same  number  will 
spend  this  January.  A  store  may  have 
done  $8,000  of  its  annual  sales  last  Jan¬ 
uary  and  estimate  that  it  will  do  $1(),000 
this  January  and  decide  to  raise  its  1930 
January  space  expenditure  a  little  to 
iidp  insure  the  gain.  The  volume  may 
run  to  $15,000  or  fall  to  $6,000  as  has 


l>een  the  experience  of  literally  hundreds 
of  stores  every  January  since  retailing 
began  and  since  advertising  has  been 
used. 

Advertising  results  are  mercurial  be¬ 
cause  no  store  has  a  definitely  defined 
clientele,  because  no  person  or  family 
buys  the  same  things  or  pays  the  same 
for  them  in  a  single  store  year  after 
year. 

But  if  the  percentage  method  is  not 
real  what  method  can  replace  it? 

This  is  the  best  answer  possible  here 
and  based  on  20  years  of  checking  re¬ 
turns,  measuring  advertising  methods, 
practices,  and  policies  for  hundreds  of 
stores  using  daily  space. 

Use  the  percentage  method,  based  on 
past  experience  over  a  period  of  years, 
to  set  the  appropriation  for  1931 ;  then 
appropriate  by  the  month  in  relation  to 
the  proportion  of  annual  volume  done  in 
each  month;  then,  go  over  last  year’s 
sales  records,  not  by  departments  but  by 
lines  of  goods,  such  as  shirts  at  a  given 
price,  shoes,  hats,  carpets,  and  so  on, 
to  see  which  items  sold  best  in  relation 
to  space  used. 

A  store’s  standing  with  a  community 
is  indicated  not  by  the  total  volume  done, 
but  by  the  clientele  it  has  and  holds  on 
specific  items.  Customers  buy  items,  not 
space;  they  spend  money  for  goods  to 
supply  needs.  It  is  not  artificial  to  say 
“we  spent  $250  extra  on  space  for  shoes 
this  month  over  the  same  month  last 
year  and  increased  our  sales  6  per  cent 


oyer  last  year;”  but  it  is  artificial  and 
misleading  to  say  “we  spent  a  certain 
percentage  extra  in  space  this  year  in 
January  over  last  for  the  whole 
store  and  our  sales  fell  off  so  and  so 
much.”  In  other  words,  appropriate  space 
on  items,  not  on  departments;  use  the 
most  on  lines  that  for  several  years  have 
shown  consistent  average  gains  and  grai 
uate  it  on  down  to  slow  sellers,  except 
for  special  promotions. 

A  chart  example  answers  the  second 
query  as  closely  as  can  be  done  in  lim- 
ited  space.  It  would  at  first  seem  that 
since  the  space  size  is  the  same  for  each 
store,  no  difference  would  be  necessary 
in  the  price  sum  and  number  of  items, 
or  that  the  space  would  draw  as  much 
for  one  store  as  for  the  others  with  the 
same  general  items  featured.  However, 
in  practical  direct  returns,  sales  run 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  daily  whole- 
store  volume,  largest  for  the  store  of 
largest  normal  volume  and  so  on  down. 

But  the  smallest  store  has  to  pay  as 
much  for  its  space  as  the  largest  pays, 
and  so,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  paper 
should  suggest  the  situation  as  shown 
in  the  example:  More  items  and  price 
sum  for  the  small  store,  and  less  for  the 
others,  but  based  on  the  only  common 
element — size  of  circulation.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  $10  is  used  as  a  calculating  figure 
for  all  three  stores.  It  is  arrived  at 
by  taking  half  the  number  of  thousands, 
in  the  circulation  at  one  dollar  a  thou¬ 
sand.  This  method  happens  to  fit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  relative  size  of  circulation 
and  population.  In  most  cases  the  cal-  j 
culating  figure  has  to  be  based  on  store  j 
selling  capacity  alone  and  then  fitted  to 
the  circulation  used.  And  it  can  be  done 
accurately  if  advertisements  are  checked  j 
over  a  period  to  see  how  direct  returns 
correspond  to  total  store  sales.  As  the 
price  sums  stand  in  the  example,  no 
advertisement  will  be  overmerchandized 
and  direct  returns  will  be  in  proportion 
to  cost  on  sales  for  each  store  provided, 
of  course,  good  values  are  featured  and 
good  variety  included  in  10  to  12  or  15 
items. 

Space  carries  the  picture  of  values; 
circulation  links  store  appeal  to  buying 
action  of  readers.  Reader  interest  is 
what  gives  circulation  its  sales  power 
and  this  varies  day  by  day  but  if  real 
every  day  is  a  good  thought  to  keep  in 
mind  at  all  times  and  especially  in  Jan- 
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HOME  OWNED,  HOME  OPERATED,  SINCE  1865 


gives  advertisers 


Quality  Circulation 
Effective  Merchandising  Service 

Net  paid  circulation  for  six 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  1930: 

100,057  Daily 
161,551  Sunday 


Eastern  Representatives 

WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  8  CRESMER  CO. 

285  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
360  N.  Michigan  Art.,  Chicago 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
Times  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle 
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Buffalo  •  •  • 


IS  easy 


The  Buffalo  area  has  least  felt  the  economic  depression. 
Buffalo  business  is  generally  good.  Buffalo's  employment 
condition  is  much  better  than  the  average.  Buying  power 
is  less  curtailed  here  than  in  most  other  communities.  The 
Buffalo  market  presents  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
national  advertisers  to  promote  business.  Retail  stores  are 
doing  larger  business  than  in  1929  in  units  of  merchandise — 
in  fact,  the  largest  in  their  history.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  people  are  buying.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  can 
do  the  advertising  job — ALONE. 


183,086 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


.  I  , 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

TME  ;  ^ 

i  BUFFALG'j:^ 

^^jlTMUQU  i  MARKET!^^’' 

'  *  ■  I  (jCATTARAt^Us)  I 


According  to  the  Fifteenth  Census  (1930)  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  the  population  of 
Buffalo,  the  twelfth  city,  is  573,070.  There  are  130,243  families  in  Buffalo.  The  average 
daily  paid  circulation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for  the  six  months  preceding  October 
I,  1930,  was  1 18,792 — more  than  91%  coverage  of  its  home-city  families.  This  is  the  near¬ 
est  to  complete  coverage  of  a  large  community  by  one  newspaper  anywhere  1 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Buffalo  Evening  news 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

new  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
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PAID  DRIVE  IN  NEWSPAPERS  BROUGHT 
RESORT  HOTEL  CAPACITY  BUSINESS 

Fall  and  Winter  Vacations  Stressed  in  Small  Copy  Placed  by 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  in  Metropolitan  Dailies — 
Overflow  Business  Reported  on  Holiday 

By  FREDERICK  C.  RUSSELL 

WHATE\'ER  the  wild  waves  are  say-  effect,  so  close  together  were  the  peaks 
ing  to  visitors  to  Atlantic  City,  “the  and  the  valleys  of  the  fall  business, 
world’s  playground,”  they  cannot  help  Copy,  which  was  handled  by  X.  W. 
hut  murmur  for  the  ears  of  the  adver-  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  faintly  humorous 
tising  man  and  publisher  variations  of  and  contained  no  price  appeal  other  than 


Snaieh  a  week-end 

And  come  down  to  Chalfonte-Haddon  HalL  It  is  an  invigorating 
experience.  Play  squash.  Golf.  Ride  on  the  beach.  Punch  a  bag 
in  the  gymnasium.  Take  a  health  bath.  Lie  in  the  sun.  Breathe 
deep  of  the  fresh  salt  air.  Here  you  will  find  luxurious  comfort 
and  hospiulity  ...  at  a  reasonable  price.  One  thousand  rooms. 
Garage  service.  On  the  ocean.  Write  for  information.  Fall  and 
winter  rates  in  effect. 

Chalfonte-Haddoiij^Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 
Amertemn  and  European  Flans 


Typical  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  newspaper  copy. 


the  slogan  that  “1930  belongs  to  adver¬ 
tisers.”  The  success  of  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Leeds  and  Lippincott  Com- 
IMiny,  operators  and  owners  of  Chal¬ 
fonte-Haddon  Hall,  is  positive  proof 
that  there  is  adequate  business  for  those 
who  go  after  it  intelligently  via  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Commencing  Aug.  28,  Qialfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  has  b^n  running  a  series 
of  6-inch  advertisements  in  a  group  of 
large  circulation  newspapers  in  cities 
within  a  four  hundred  mile  radius  of  the 
shore  resort.  These  have  aimed  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  autumn  holiday  trade,  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  fall  business,  to  accelerate  the 
early  winter  patronage  and  to  wind  up 
by  making  a  special  app^l  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday.  So  effective  has  the  cam¬ 
paign  been  to  date  that  over  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Day  holiday  it  was  necessary  for 
the  hotel  to  make  arrangements  with 
other  Atlantic  City  hostelries  to  take 
care  of  a  slight  overflow. 

During  October  there  was  virtually  no 
falling  off  in  business  at  mid-week 
periods,  revealing  a  steady  response  to 
the  advertising.  Conventions  helped  to 
swell  the  trade  but  it  was  difficult  for 
regular  guests  to  tell  when  these  were  in 


the  italicized  statement  that  fall  and 
winter  rates  would  be  effective  Sept.  15. 
The  rates,  however,  were  no  lower  than 
wliat  the  company  customarily  offers  for 
this  season.  Most  of  the  pieces  of  copy 
stressed  the  importance  of  snatching  a 
week-end  during  bright  fall  days,  only  a 
few  of  them  stressing  rates.  One  of  the 
latter  made  a  heading  of  the  italicize<l 
statement  about  the  fall  and  winter 
rates,  while  another  exclaimed,  “A  first- 
class  hotel  can  be  reasonable!” 

The  schedule  of  newspapers  included 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston.  Some 
of  the  appropriation  included  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  The  campaign  was 
strictly  on  a  cash  basis  as  opposed  to  the 
various  plans  employed  in  hotel  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  aimed  at  a  defeite  group 
of  persons  who  apparently  needed  only 
the  printed  suggestion  as  to  when  to 
ep  and  where  to  stop. 

"  Much  of  the  copy  was  written  as 
though  to  be  read  by  persons  who  did 
not  know  that  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  plants  on 
ihe  boardwalk  but  the  most  modern. 
This  may  have  served  to  attract  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  guests.  Travelers  thorough- 


Concentrating  In 


A  Very  Definite  Market 
Very  Definitely  Covered. . 

That’s  exactly  what  advertising  in  The  Johnstown  Tribune 
means.  Thorough  coverage  is  one  big  reason  for  LOCAL 
merchants  having  consistently  carried  full  copy  in  this 
one  paper  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

National  advertisers  too,  find  The  Tribune  the  medium 
through  which  distribution  and  sales  to  consumers  can 
be  most  definitely  and  satisfactorily  planned  and  effected. 

Advertising  In  The  Tribune  Is 
Concentrated — Therefore  Doubly  Powerful 

THE  JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE 

One  of  Pennsylvania’*  Good  Newspapers 
fisdional  Representatives:  Bryant  GriMth  dt  Brunson,  Ine. 


BAMBERGER  TO  INCREASE 
LINAGE  THIS  YEAR 

6iY]^E  are  using  more  linage  this 
”  year  than  a  year  ago  because 
we  believe  in  the  pulling  power  of 
newspaper  linage.” — 1.  A.  Hirsch- 
maim,  director  of  publicity  and 
sales,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


ly  familiar  with  the  two  hotels  regarded 
the  advertisements  as  surprisingly 
modest.  It  was  not  stated,  for  instance, 
that  the  company  maintains  on  its  prem¬ 
ises,  and  under  d’Humy  management,  a 
ramp  garage  of  patented  construction 
far  exceeding  anything  found  at  any 
northern  resort. 

Thumbnail  sketches  of  a  semi-hum¬ 
orous  tone  headed  each  piece  of  copy. 
.\n  equally  small  oblique  view  of  the 
plant  was  carried  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corner.  These  were  effective  in 
compensating  for  the  space  limitations. 

EXPLAINS  “BANKRUPT  SALES” 

An  epidemic  of  “bankrupt  sales”  in 
,\nniston,  Ala.,  which  reached  a  point 
where  they  threatened  to  make  inroads 
on  the  business  of  the  city’s  merchants, 
was  met  by  the  merchants  with  a  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisement'  which 
warned  the  public  of  the  possibility  of 
being  deceived.  Ordinarily  bankrupt 
stocks,  the  advertisement  said,  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  three  or  four  days,  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  in  Anniston,  it 
added,  the  sales  were  running  much 
longer  and  stocks  were  being  replenished. 
The  page  was  signed  by  the  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Anniston.” 

AIDED  UNEMPLOYED 

Hundreds  of  unemployed  persons  in 
New  Orleans  took  advantage  of  a  two 
weeks’  offer  of  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  Tribune  to  list  their  services  in  the 
paper’s  classified  section  without  charge. 
Many  obtained  temporary  and  perma¬ 
nent  jobs. 


AIDING  SPORTS  WRITER 

Benefit  Golf  Match  Arranged  for 
Pasadena  Star-News  Man 

As  a  benefit  for  Robert  0.  Foote 
sporting  editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-News,  who  lies  seriously  ill  in  \ 
California  sanitarium,  newspapermen  of 
Los  Angeles  county  are  planning  to  con¬ 
duct  an  unusual  golf  exhibition  featur¬ 
ing  two  sets  of  famous  golfing  brothers. 

The  match  will  1^  between  Abe  and 
A1  Espinosa  and  Olin  and  Mortie  Dutra. 
all  well  known  professionals  now  iii 
Southern  California. 

Foote  is  a  veteran  newspaperman. 
Besides  serving  the  Star-News  he  was 
Pasadena  correspondent  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

The  committee  of  newspaper  writers 
planning  the  benefit  golf  match  includes 
Darsie  L.  Darsie,  Bill  Smith,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Express,  Edward  Krauch,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Herald,  D.  Scott  Chisholm,  Country 
Club,  Don  Ashbaugh,  Glendale  News. 
Maxwell  Stiles,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Vernon  Brydolf,  Pasadena  Post,  Sher¬ 
man  Paddock,  editor  of  the  Country  (Hub. 
Bob  Cronin,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
Verne  Wickham,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram,  and  George  Cecil  Cowing, 
Pasadena  Star-News. 

BOOTH  HALL  DEDICATED 

The  new  Booth  social  hall  of  the 
New  England  School  of  Accounting  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  named  in  honor  of 
George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gacette,  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19,  in  the  presence  of 
students  and  guests.  Mr.  Booth  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  and  spe¬ 
cial  lecturer  of  the  school. 

INLAND  HAS  2S5  MEMBERS 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association  closed 
the  year  1930  with  255  members.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wil  V.  Tufford  _  reports  that  19 
daily  papers  are  applying  for  member¬ 
ship. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

—  Central  City  of  the  Empire  State  — 

No  other  advertising  medium 
sells  this  rich  market  as  effect¬ 
ively  as  this  one  outstanding 
newspajier! 

Every  seven-day  week  this  news¬ 
paper,  through  its  well  developed 
home  delivery  system,  makes  — 

4  3  5,32  0 

SELLIISG  CONTACTS! 

With  a  net  paid  daily  average  of  60,749  copies 
and  a  Sunday  average  of  70,826  copies,  this  news¬ 
paper  represents  a  definitely  established  con¬ 
tact  with  families  of  bu3ring  power,  backed  by 
that  prestige  which  comes  only  with  100  years 
of  acceptance ! 

The  P  ost-Standard 

Represented  nationally  hy 
Paul  Block  i(  .Associates 
Offices  in  six  principal  cities 
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CINCINNATI  POST 
LEADS  IN 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


The  Cincinnati  Post  carries  more 
classified  advertising  than  any  other 
Cincinnati  daily  newspaper.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  newspaper  a  reader 
may  prefer  for  a  comic  strip  or  a 
special  feature,  when  he  advertises 
some  of  his  own  property  he  is  likely 
to  turn  to  the  newspaper  which  he 
believes  is  the  most  efficient  and 
surest  advertising  medium. 


Therefore,  it  is  significant  that  the 
Cincinnati  Post  leads  its  nearest 
competitor  in  the  daily  field  by  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  lines~in 
classified  advertising  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1930.  The  leader- 
ship  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  extends  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 


^  Classified  Advertising  Lineage  for  first  9  months 
of  1930  Cincinnati  Daily  Newspapers 

{Media  Records) 

CINCINNATI  POST  (E)  1,596,396  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  (M)  1,240,048 
CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR  (E)  1,330,980 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


A  Scripps* 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


Howard 


Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS---OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


T  ■  O  I  T 


PMILAUKLrni 


■  u  r  r  A  L  o 
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NEWSPAPERS’  SALES  EFFICIENCY  WILL 
IMPRESS  1931  ADVERTISERS 

President  of  New  York  ‘‘Specials’*  Declares  Timeliness  of 
Dailies  and  Advertisers’  Ability  to  Check  Results  Will 
Be  Big  Factor  in  Obtaining  Increased  Linage 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

President,  Six  Point  League,  and  Eastern  Manager,  M.  C.  Mogensen  A  Co.,  Inc. 
^HERE  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  stockholders.  This  will  be  in  contrast 
the  advertising  problem  for  1931  will  to  many  non-newspaper  advertisers  who 
be  little  different  from  that  in  previ-  will  send  their  regrets.  Camels  and 
ous  years  and  the  Lucky  Strikes  have  succeeded  where 
only  thing  to  others  have  failed  and  their  success  is 
bear  in  mind  is  largely  due  to  their  newspaper  appro- 
that  just  as  soon  priations. 

as  better  business  Camels  used  every  English  language 
conditions  a  r  e  daily  in  the  United  States  on  every  cam- 
effected,  a  d  d  i-  paign  released  with  large  copy  and  fre- 
tional  advertjs-  quent  space.  Lucky  Strikes  were  ad- 
ing  appropria-  vertised  in  practically  every  -daily 
tions  will  prop  throughout  the  United  States  and  even 
up,  and  news-  more  frequent  insertions  and  larger 
papers  built  _  on  space.  Newspapers  furnished  the  cov- 
solid  foundations  erage  that  sold  these  brands, 
will  profit.  In  looking  back  over  the  records  there 

In  other  words,  probably  never  have  been  two  more  con- 
Hil  F.  Best  more  sistei.t  advertisers  than  Camels  and 

important  during  Lucky  Strikes  and  their  wonderful  sup- 
1931  than  ever  before  to  receive  100  cents  port  of  newspaper  space  in  1930  justifies 
on  every  advertising  dollar  expended,  any  newspaper  expenditure  which  any 
All  advertising  media  necessarily  will  go  manufacturer  may  care  to  make  during 
under  the  microscope  and  newspaper  ad-  1931. 

vertising  should  look  upon  1931  with  op-  i,^  other  words,  newspaper  advertising 
timism,  for  surely  newspaper  advertis-  came  through  for  these  two  brands  and 
ing  has  proven  without  any  doubt  that  it  pr(xluced  because  newspaper  advert'is- 
does  pay  full  value  for  every  single  ex-  i-cad  as  a  universal  daily  habit 

penditure.  ^  every  day  of  the  year.  Newspaper  ad- 

The  writer  is  an  optimist.  However,  vertising  produces  immediate  action  and 
my  optimism  on  newspaper  advertising  sends  the  customer  to  an  immediate  pur- 
and  my  optimism  for  the  future  of  1931  chase,  generally  with  the  cash, 
can  be  carefully  borne  out  by  anyone  manufacturer  need  w-orry  about 

who  cares  to  look  into  facts  and  figures,  checking  his  results  in  newspapers  be- 
Along  this  line  it  might  be  said  that  cause  he  can  take  any  city  for  any  pe- 
too  many  expenditures  are  made  on  any-  and  check  the  cost  against  sales 

thing  but  facts  and  figures.  Too  many  expense  for  an  immediate  answer.  The 
expenditures  are  made  upon  precedence,  nxanufacturer  can  tie-up  any  national 
Just  because  a  buyer  of  space  years  ago  cc.py  he  may  have,  or  the  local  dealer 
used  a  certain  media  the  young  fellow  may  tie-up  to  any  national  copy  the 
coming  up  today  should  not  be  afraid  to  manufacturer  may  run  in  any  number 
change  his  mind.  Too  much  tinie  is  Qf  newspapers  and  it  is  a  distinct  advan- 
spent  by  thg.  buyer  of  advertising^  in  tagg  to  both  the  retailer  and  the  mami- 
justifying  the  first  buy  that  comes  into  facturcr.  This  creates  dealer  good-will 
his  mind  rather  than  acknowledging  that  and  provides  for  quick  and  economical 
perhaps  he  might  have  been  wrong  and  distribution.  Through  the  use  of  news- 
that  a  change  would  be  for  the  better-  paper  advertising  only  profitable  markets 
ment  of  his  client.  All  of  these  things  need  be  selected.  The  United  States  is 
are  necessary  evils  in  the  matter  of  ad-  a  number  of  markets,  and  product's  that 
vertising  and  they  can  be  taken  with  a  are  advertised  nationally  at  times  in 
grain  of  salt  until  you  look  into  facts  magazines  are  as  foreign  to  California 
and  figures.  as  bathing  suits  are  to  Greenland. 

There  are  two  cigarette  manufacturers  Advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers 
who  might  be  termed  as  great  news-  can  be  flashed  across  the  country  im- 
paper  advertisers.  In  fact,  they  are  tvvo  mediately.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
of  the  greatest  newspaper  advertisers  in  have  announced  a  full  page  advertise- 
business  today.  I  refer  to  the  R.  J.  ment  to  every  dailj;  newspaper  in  the 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  and  to  the  country  within  a  period  of  30  hours,  on 
American  Tobacco  Company.  I  refer  price  deductions  for  the  Ford  Motor 
specifically  to  their  two  brands  of  cigar-  Company  and  the  missed  insertions,  er- 
ettes.  Camels  and  Lucky  Strikes.  While  rors  in  prices,  were  practically  nil. 
we  hear  all  around  us  about  manufac-  Newspaper  advertising  has,  and  al- 
furers  during  1930  falling  down  and  not  ways  will  be,  the  most  dominant  force 
showing  any  profit  for  the  year,  these  for  the  printed  message, 
two  companies  manufacturing  the  two  F.  W.  Clements,  of  the  Johnstone  Ad- 
largest  selling  brands  of  cigarettes,  will  vertising  Sales  Service  told  me  this 
both  show  a  gain  in  profit  for  their  week  that  his  Kruschen  Salt  campaign 


THIS  IS  A  RECORD  YEAR 
FOR  KELLOGG 

ii/^UR  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  coming  year  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  material  increase  over 
the  present  record  year.  .  .  , 
We  have  done  the  largest  volume 
of  business  in  our  history.” — 
W.  K.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  Kellogg  Company. 


was  one  of  1930’s  outstanding  successes 
and  that  newspapers  during  the  course 
of  the  year  have  cheerfully  given  serv¬ 
ice  and  cooperation  and  are  responsible 
for  putting  over  this  product.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  can  put  any  product 
of  merit  on  the  market,  at  any  time,  in 
a  most'  economical  manner,  and  1931  will 
be  no  exception. 

COLLEGE  GROUP  MEETS 

1.  N.  A.  Holds  Semi-Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

That  editorials  in  college  undergrad¬ 
uate  newspapers  should  appeal  to  stu¬ 
dents  as  citizens  and  voters  instead  of 
merely  as  supporters  for  the  football 
team  was  the  conclusion  of  the  board  of 
judges  at  the  semi-annual  convention  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  held 
Dec.  5  and  6,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Prizes  in  news  and  editorial  contest 
were  awarded.  The  judges  were  Wilbur 
Forrest,  political  writer.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Vernon  Heilman,  telegraph 
editor,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  and  John 
C.  Merrill,  city  editor,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

About  SO  delegates  representing  17 
college  papers  attended  the  formal  ban¬ 
quet  Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Bethlehem  at  which  Wilbur  Forrest  was 
the  main  speaker.  The  I.N.A.  was 
founded  in  1912  by  the  late  James  Mel¬ 
vin  Lee.  of  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University. 


CHARITY  GAME  NEXT  YEAR 

But  Northwestern  Will  Give  $100,000 
to  Charity  in  Advance 

The  much  debated  charity  football 
game  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  sue 
gested  Notre  Dame  and  Northwestern 
Universities  play  in  Soldier  Field 
Chicago,  has  been  arranged  for  1931 
and  the  Big  Ten  faculty  commission 
which  ruled  against  staging  the  game 
there  this  season  has  stamped  the  new 
proposal  with  approval. 

The  decision  makes  possible  an  imme¬ 
diate  gift  to  charity,  by  Northwestern 
of  $100,000  which  will  be  repaid  to  the 
school  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  game 
next  fall.  The  Tribune  suggested  the 
change  because  Dyche  stadium,  where 
this  year’s  game  was  played  seats  onlv 
60,000.  Soldier  Field  has  a  capacity  of 
ILs.OOO  and  the  extra  proceeds,  the 
Tribune  said,  would  aid  greatly  in  help¬ 
ing  the  poor. 

Next  year’s  game  is  scheduled  for 
Notre  Dame’s  new  bowl  at  South  Bend, 
but  the  university  readily  agreed  to  the 
proposal  to  change,  if  agreeable  to  the 
faculty  group  of  the  Big  Ten. 

OFFERS  HEALTH  ARTICLES 

Daily  500-word  health  articles  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  country  newspapers  by  the 
New  England  Medical  Education  Bu¬ 
reau,  1463  Beacon  street,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  for  $2.50  a  week.  A  recent  let¬ 
ter  sent  out  to  publications  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  bureau  explained  the  plan 
and  enclosed  an  agreement  to  be  signed 
by  the  publisher.  The  articles  are  sul> 
mitted  either  in  proof  or  matrix  form. 
There  is  no  Sunday  release. 

HAS  WOOD  BIOGRAPHY 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  obtained  the  biography  of 
General  Wood,  for  release  starting  Jan. 
4.  The  serial  will  run  for  50  days  and 
will  be  about  120,000  words.  The  Herald 
Tribune  will  run  the  biography  2,000 
words  daily  and  4,000  words  Sundays. 


MEMBER 


GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 


Announcing  -  -  - 

The  LARGEST  CITY 
CIRCULATION  in  J-T  History 

HOMES  IN  PEORIA  (1930  Census) .  23,374 

JOURNAL -TRANSCRIPT  CITY  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  (Net  Paid,  Sept.  30.  1930). ..  21,170 

80%  PLUS! 

PEORIA  JOljRNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

CHAS.  H,  EDDY  CO..  NATL.  REP.,  Chicago.  New  Yorlc,  Boston 


Serving  Sunday  Scranton  For  Thirty  Three  Years 


Every  Sunday,  according  to  the  latest 
A.B.C.  audit,  42,222  families  buy  The 
Scrantonian  from  their  regular  newsboy 
or  newsdealer,  paying  him  lOc  cash  .  .  . 
All  unsold  copies  being  returned  for 
credit  .  .  .  For  thirty  three  years,  mer¬ 
chants  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
guaranteed  reader  circulation  to  make 
sales  the  fore  part  of  the  week  ...  It 


is  no  mystery  to  them  why  they  get  results 


.  .  .  Every  reader  is  a  buyer  sooner  or 


later  .  .  .  You,  Mr.  National  Advertiser, 


want  unduplicated  coverage  .  .  .  The 


Scrantonian  has  a  copy  for  almost  every 


home  .  .  .  It's  worth  a  trial  .  .  . 


THE  S'CRANTONIAN 


SCRANTON'S  (PA.)  ONLY  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED  BY 


FRED  KIMBALL,  INC. 


GRAVURE  SERVICE  CORP- 
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A  Sales  Microscope  Applied  to 
a  Market  of  49543,487  Peopie 

The  fieldmen  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  have  again  walked  Chicago’s  18,589  blocks, 
gathering  and  checking  new  information  concerning  27,000  retail  outlets  in  10  major  classifi¬ 
cations.  The  vital  facts  they  have  gathered  appear  in  the  new  1930  edition  of  “A  Working 
Manual  for  Sales  Control  of  the  Chicago  Market  and  Other  Market  Areas.”  Now  accurate, 
up-to-the-minute  figures  are  available  on  all  retail  outlets,  independent  and  chain,  in  these 
classifications : 

Cr'^ceries  Drugs  Men’s  Wear 

Women’s  Wear  Electrical  Supplies  Furniture 

Radio  Automobile  Accessories  Shoes 

The  Manual  is  a  working  tool  for  sales  executives.  Some  70  manufacturers  use  it  today  as  an 
operating  base  for  their  sales  activity  in  the  Chicago  Market  and  as  the  foundation  of  definite 
sales  control  plans.  This  book  is  not  for  sale  and  is  available  only  to  Chicago  Evening 
American  advertisers.  The  executive  directing  Chicago  sales  of  any  manufacturer  who  is  a 
Chicago  Evening  American  advertiser  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  1930  Manual  as  quickly  as 
the  Boone  Man  can  get  to  him. 

There  have  been  no  basic  changes  in  the  divisional  breakdown.  Much  time  and  thought  of 
many  Chicago  sales  executives  have  gone  into  entering  sales  figures,  records,  quotas,  opera¬ 
tion  of  salesmen,  etc.,  into  their  Manuals  in  terms  of  the  54  sales  divisions  concerned;  we 
assure  them  now  that  no  division  has  been  changed  and  none  added.  The  base  of  the  Man¬ 
ual  is  constant — we  have  simply  brought  up  to  date  its  information  concerning  population, 
families,  foreign  population,  independent  and  chain  outlets,  etc.,  for  the  established  sales 
divisions. 

Any  Boone  Man  will  gladly  show  you  this  new  edition  of  the  Manual  in  detail. 


CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of  circulation  leadership 
in  Chicago’s  evening  field 


National  Representatives: 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  FIRM  WILL  DOUBLE 
ITS  NEWSPAPER  BUDGET  FOR  1931 

Reliance  Company  of  Pittsburgh  Plans  Largest  Appropriation 
in  Its  History — Keyed  Copy  Will  Run  Until  July — 

Big  Results  from  Advertising 


The  use  of  newspaper  space  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  will  be  continued  as  the 
backbone  of  the  advertising  plans  of  the 
Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1931.  With  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  advertising  larger 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  Reliance  Life  in  January  will 
open  a  campaign  which  in  scope  will  be 
double  that  of  1930.  It  will  run  until 
July. 

Reliance  Life  is  pioneering  the  idea  of 
national  keyed  newspaper  life  insurance 
advertising  and  the  1931  campaign  is 
based  on  features  of  catnpaigns  during 
the  past  few  years  which  have  _  been 
prov^  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  business  produced,  agency  stim¬ 
ulation,  and  getting  the  name  of  the 
company  before  the  public.  The  success 
of  the  plan  is  described  as  follows  by 
the  company’s  advertising  agency,  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Several  years  ago,  the  Reliance  Life 
management  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  daily  newspaper  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  place  the  needs  for 
life  insurance  before  the  public.  They 
found  that  the  newspaper  affords  an  us- 
usual  intimacy  of  public  contact  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  selling  of  life  insurance; 
also,  that  newspapers  afford  such  flexi¬ 
bility  that  advertisements  can  be  placed 
in  cities  where  an  adequate  Reliance 
Life  agency  force  can  capitalize  to  the 
fullest  extent  on  the  money  expended. 
The  economy  of  newspaper  space  with 
complete  local  coverage  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  this  medium. 

“On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions.  Re¬ 
liance  Life  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appeared  in  three  campaigns  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November  of  1929  in 
the  East,  in  January  and  February  of 
1930  in  the  West  and  South,  and  in  May 
and  June  of  1930  throughout  the  key 
cities  of  the  country.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  were  designed  to  create  definite 
interest  in  the  ‘Perfect  Protection  Policy,’ 
a  combination  of  life,  accident'  and 
health  insurance  in  one  contract,  which 
Reliance  Life  originated  in  1913. 

“Through  the  use  of  keyed  coupons, 
it  was  possible  to  capitalize  on  the  in¬ 
terest  crated  by  using  a  follow-up  of 
direct  mail  and  bringing  a  company  rep¬ 
resentative  into  the  picture.  Through 
the  keyed  coupon,  it  also  was  possible  to 
check  through  home  office  records  the 
exact  amount  of  business  produced  by 
each  newspaper  and  by  each  advertise¬ 
ment. 

“As  if  has  been  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  life  insurance  is  not  ‘bought,’ 
but  must  be  sold,  and  must  be  sold 
through  personal  contact,  it  is  significant 
that  the  16  advertisements  used  in  the 
campaign  produced  a  volume  of  $1,476,- 
000  worth  of  insurance.  Seventeen  of 
the  newspapers  used  produced  from 
$1,000  to  ^,500  of  business  for  each  $100 
spent  for  advertising  and  the  individual 
list  of  Reliance  Life  agents  whose  com¬ 
missions  were  increased  by  following  up 
these  newspaper  inquiries  is,  indeed,  im¬ 
pressive. 

“In  addition  to  this  traceable  business 
from  the  advertisements,  the  intangible 
benefits  derived  from  a  careful  survey 
of  the  results  include :  Familiarizing  the 
public  with  the  company’s  name,  size  and 
responsibility;  increasing  the  company’s 
prestige  through  dignifi^  advertising  by 
use  of  large  display;  establishment  of 
the  Perfect  Protection  Policy  as  modern 
and  adequate  insurance  coverage ;  build¬ 
ing  a  reputation  as  a  progressive  institu¬ 
tion  by  employment  of  up-to-date  mer¬ 
chandising  methods ;  increasing  agency 
organization  by  interesting  life  insurance 
men  and  prospective  representatives;  re¬ 
selling  policy  holders  of  the  company  on 
the  value  of  their  insurance;  and  stim¬ 
ulating  the  Reliance  field  organization  to 
solicit  more  persons  with  greater  en¬ 


thusiasm  and  confidence  in  their  service. 

“Substantial  evidence  of  the  approval 
given  to  this  advertising  by  professionals 
in  both  the  life  insurance  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  fields  is  found  in  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  Reliance  advertisements  won 
second  prize  in  the  Pittsburgh  Adver¬ 
tising  Exhibit  in  competition  with  simi¬ 
lar  material  produced  by  other  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advertisers;  and  that  a  first  prize 
was  won  in  the  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference  in  Milwaukee  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  comparison  with  the  newspaper 
advertising  of  other  leading  companies. 

“When  Reliance  Life  launched  its  first 
major  move  in  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  faith  alone  prevailed.  The 
Advertising  Department  lacked  definite 
facts  upon  which  space  allotments,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  cities,  could  be  based. 
Inquiry  possibilities,  as  applied  to  news¬ 
paper  circulation,  were  unknown.  Sales 
possibilities,  as  applied  to  inquiries  ex¬ 
pected,  could  not  be  approximated. 

“The  1931  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  Reliance  Life,  how¬ 
ever,  is  based  on  a  definite  formula  com¬ 
posed  after  careful  study  of  the  1930  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  inquiry-getting  possibili¬ 
ties  and  sales  expectancy.  It  was  found 
that  there  is  a  calculable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  impressions  used  and 
the  number  of  inquiries  received.  Based 
upon  circulation  utilized,  the  verity  of 
this  theory  with  the  actual  inquvies  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  1930  campaign  was’ remark¬ 
able  in  its  accuracy.  It  was  also  found 
that  there  was  a  calculable  relationship 
existing  between  the  nurnber  of  agents 
affected  and  the  possibility  of  prompt, 
efficient  sales  solicitation  on  the  inquiries 
received.  The  1931  camraign  has  been 
designed  to  produce  a  definite  number  of 
inquiries  for  every  Reliance  Life  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  territories  reached  by  the 
newspaper  circulation. 

“The  1931  Reliance  Life  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  appear  simul¬ 
taneously  in  43  newspi^rs  in  33  cities 
of  the  United  States.  'The  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  these  newspapers  is  4,652,162  and 
the  total  impressions  used  in  the  campaign 
will  be  36,795,140.  More  than  1,000  Re¬ 
liance  Life  salesmen  will  be  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  inquiries  produced  through 
this  campaign. 

“The  copy  appeal  to  be  used  in  the  new 
campaign  will  be  of  an  inquiry-getting 
character  and  built  to  induce  the  reader 
to  use  the  coupon.  This  means  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  news  values  in  the  Perfect 
Protection  Policy.  Each  advertisement 
will  be  three  columns  by  sixteen  inches 
and  illustrated  by  Winemiller  and  Miller 
photographs. 

“The  newspapers  to  be  used  are :  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Stockton  Record,  Chicago 
American,  Gary  Post-Tribune,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Cleveland  Press,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  Baltimore  News,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald.  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal,  Jacksonville  Times- 
Unton,  Jacksonville  Journal,  Denver 
Post,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  &  Times,  Tulsa 
World,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Dayton 
News,  Omaha  World  Herald,  Kansas 
City  Journal  Post,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch,  Indianapolis  Star,  Dallas 
Times-Hcrald,  Altoona  Mirror,  Johns- 
toivn  Tribune,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  &  Evening  Appeal,  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen-Times,  Charlotte  Observer,  Hunting- 
ton  Advertiser  &  Herald  Dispatch." 


LOOK  AHEAD ! 

By  Merle  Thorpe 
Editor  of  Nation’t  Butinmt* 

ROM  every  depression  come 

new  names,  new  faces,  new  for¬ 
tunes,  new  business  leaders.  There 
are  always  a  few  who  do  not  wait 
for  Opportunity  to  repeat  her 
knock  at  the  door — and  show  cre¬ 
dentials.  There  are  always  a  few — 
even  as  there  are  a  few  today — who 
with  foresight  and  common  sense 
go  quietly  into  a  low-priced  market, 
stock  up  raw  materials,  lay  up 
supplies  of  every  kind — even  to 
household  and  personal  supplies — 
and  get  ready  for  the  inevitable 
upturn. 

If  you  look  about  you,  you  will 
note  that  most  of  the  big  fortunes 
of  today,  and  the  successful  men, 
came  up  out  of  times  like  these. 
Not  blind  buying,  but  intelligent 
buying,  based  on  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  one’s  business  in  full  view. 
Not  a  worm’s-eye  view  alone,  but 
the  view  of  a  man  who  on  a  clear 
day  sees  ten  years  ahead. 

Never  fear,  from  this  tragedy  of 
plenty  there  will  come  new  names 
for  the  business  headlines  of  to¬ 
morrow.  They  are  in  the  making 


NEWARK  STORE  USING 
GREATER  LINAGE 

Despite  Depression,  Copy  Is  “Drawin. 
Exceedingly  Well”  and  Should 
Be  Pushed,  Says  Sales 
Manager 


TO  VISIT  MEXICO  CITY 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  dean  of  its 
school  of  journalism,  will  spend  the 
Christmas  vacation  in  Mexico  City.  He 
has  accepted  invitations  to  address  the 
Mexican  Journalists  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Foreign  Correspondents. 
Dr.  Williams  will  be  accompanied  by 
Omar  D.  Gray,  newspaper  publisher  and 
field  secretary  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World,  and  E.  H.  McReynolds,  assist¬ 
ant  to  L.  W.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 


By  I.  A.  Hirschmann 

Director  of  Publicity  and  Sales,  L.  Batebetan 
&  Co.,  Newark  ^ 

We  are  using  more  linage  this  year 
than  a  year  ago  because  we  believe  in 
the  pulling  power  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cut  down  at 
this  time  for  advertising  is  drawing  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  and  should  be  pushed. 

However,  I  believe  a  lot  of  advertising 
is  being  wasted  because  it  is  not  being 
carefully  planned.  More  judicious  prep¬ 
aration  of  advertising  is  extremely  essen¬ 
tial  if  it  is  to  be  really  successful.  A 
great  deal  of  advertising,  such  as  that 
suggested  by  merchandise  buyers,  is  the 
kind  I  mean  that  does  no  goold.  Careful 
consideration  of  all  suggested  advertising 
and  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  made  before  the  copy  is 
placed  before  the  public. 

Our  advertising  is  drawing  very  well. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  is  aimed  at  tk 
purchasers  of  lower  priced  merchandise. 
But  this  is  not  being  done  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  high  priced  goods. 

We  are  advertising  about  the  same  sort 
of  stuff  we  did  a  year  ago.  This  mer¬ 
chandise  is  lower  priced  today  and  there¬ 
fore  gets  the  best  play. 

We  do  not  intend  to  cut  down  on  our 
advertising.  In  fact,  we  tend  toward 
greater  space.  While  most  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  carried  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  newspapers,  we  also  use  New  York 
dailies  to  some  extent. 


BAUME  BENGUE  TO  GREEN 

Thomas  Leeming  &  Co.,  have  appointed 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Charles  C. 
Green  Advertising  Agency  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Baume  Bengue. 


The  Elkhart  Truth 

Eeadlaw  Dally  of  Northeast  Indiana  and  Sonthern  MIchiKon 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Announces  the  appointment 
of  the 

DEVINE-TENNEY  CORPORATION 

New  York  Des  Moines  Chicago 

as  its  exclusive 

National  Advertising  Representative 

Effective  January  1,  1931 

TRUTH  PURLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 


TOM  H.  KEENE 
Editor 


W.  M.  FULLER 
Advertising  Director 


To  CELEBRATE  lOOTH  YEAR 

The  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  will 
observe  its  100th  anniversary  Jan.  3. 


Over  a  million  ‘‘BOSTONIANS 
donH  make  their  homes 

in  BOSTON  / 


But  daily  reading  habits  can  readily  be  checked 
by  Sunday  facts. 

On  Sunday,  practically  all  papers  are  sold  in  the 
reader’s  neighborhood  and  read  at  home  .  .  . 
leisurdyy  thoroughly.  The  favored  Sunday  paper 
is  necessarily  a  home  paper  seven  days  a  week. 

And  which  paper  is  this,  in  Boston  ? 

The  three  papers  carrying  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  all  publish  Sunday  editions.  One  loses 
18%  of  its  readers  on  Sunday  in  the  Boston  Trading 
Area.  Another  loses  58%.  And  no  other  Sunday 
paper  picks  up  this  lost  circulation!  The  third — 
the  Globe — has  the  same  circulation  on  Sunday  as 
on  week  days.  It  is  the  established  home  paper  in  the 
Boston  Trading  Area. 

Boston’s  department  stores  use  more  space  in  the 
Globe,  daily  as  well  as  Sunday,  than  in  any  other 
Boston  paper.  National  advertisers  can  see  the 
application  to  their  own  problems. 

The  facts  on  the  Boston  Trading  Area  will  be 
found  in  the  free  booklet,  “Reaching  Buying  Power 
in  the  Boston  Market.”  Write  for  a  copy. 


Where  do  they  live? 

What  daily  newspapers  are  read  in 
their  homes? 

Daily  circulations  won^t  tell  you  .  .  . 
Sunday  figures  will! 


Corporate  Boston  has  a  population  of  only  800,000. 

But  over  a  million  people  live  in  the  39  cities  (all 
within  a  IS-mile  radius  of  downtown  Boston)  which 
make  up  Metropolitan  Boston.  These  people  work 
•  .  .  shop  .  .  .  play  in  Boston— but  they  don’t  live 
in  Corporate  Boston. 

Nearly  half  of  them  commute  daily. 

With  such  an  army  of  commuters  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  daily  papers  are  bought  to  be  read 
in  the  home  or  en  route. 

Add  to  this  the  existence  of  two  combination 
morning  and  evening  papers,  and  it  is  clear  that 
daily  circulation  figures  cannot  prove  home  strength. 
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SPACE  SALESMAN  WEARIES  OF  ADVICE 
FROM  GUEST  CONVENTION  SPEAKERS 

Rebels  Against  Reiterated  Theme  That  ''Newspaper  Men  Lack 
Ideas*’  and  Discourses  on  How  Easy  It  Would  Be  to 
Settle  Differential  Problem 


The  following  article  was  written  by  a 
staff  member  of  a  firm  of  specM  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous. 

Y  father  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  nearly  50  years.  I’ve  been  in  the 
“newspaper  business’’  ever  since  at  a  very 
early  age  I  helped  my  brother  peddle  his 
route  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  It  has 
been  my  sincere  belief  that  it  is  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  worthy  calling ;  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have  an  important  part  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  social,  commercial  and  political 
destinies  of  the  nation ;  and  that  as  a 
newspaper  man  I  would  be  entitled  to  an 
average  amount  of  self-respect  and  pride 
in  my  work. 

But  recently,  serious  doubts  have  as¬ 
sailed  me,  brought  about  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  by  the  fact  that  I  have  attended 
more  conventions,  studies  and  conferences 
than  are  good  for  either  disposition,  di¬ 
gestion  or  decision.  In  company  with 
other  clean  shaven,  clear-eyed  newspaper 
men  who  had  about  them  a  certain  air  of 
respectability  and  a  slight  taint  of  suc¬ 
cess,  I  have  sat  through  the  papers  and 
the  talks  of  men  who  “were  in  the  know,” 
occasionally  making  a  note  to  tell  the  boys 
back  home. 

Although  my  inheritance  was  editorial, 
I  demonstrated  a  marked  preference  for 
the  advertising  department,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  having  been  dropped  on  my  head  while 
quite  young. 

Blessed  with  a  publisher  who  realized 
that  he  was  not  immortal  and  that  the 
continued  success  of  the  newspaper  which 
he  had  nursed  and  reared  would  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  young  men  that  he 
brought  into  the  business  and  trained  in 
his  ideals — I  was  sent  as  a  cub  advertis¬ 
ing  boy  to  the  A.A.C.  of  W.  convention 
at  Milwaukee  in  1922.  Too  enthralled  and 
prc-occupicd  to  be  lonesome  amongst  the 
“Hello,  Bill’s”  and  the  “Howdy,  Joe’s”  I 
wandered  spellbound  through  the  exhibits. 
Probably  with  my  mouth  open  in  a  typical 
small-boy-at-the-circus  attitude  I  listened 
to  the  speeches,  right  down  to  the  election 
of  officers.  The  net  result  of  that  con¬ 
vention  experience  was  about  seven  bales 
of  literature,  programs,  menus,  souve¬ 
nirs,  and  about  three  million  calories  of 
enthusiasm  which  reduced  to  ergs  meant 
net  profit  for  my  publisher  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  months.  The  convention  opened  my 
eyes  to  possibilities.  It  started  ideas 
rattling  against  one  another  in  my  head. 
It  gave  me  pride  in  my  work. 

The  thing  that’s  bothering  me  now  is 
this: 

Aljout  four  years  ago  I  had  my  first 
experience  with  the  new  note  in  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  and  advertising  men’s 
convention  programs.  I  sat  through  my 
first  “If  I  were  a  newspaper  advertising 


man”  speech.  Then  it  was  a  novelty.  In¬ 
teresting,  thought  provoking  and,  since  the 
speaker  exercised  care  in  his  selection  of 
words,  quite  painless.  The  sting  was  re¬ 
moved  by  his  admission  that  the  grass  was 
always  greener,  etc.,  but  maybe  if  he  took 
a  couple  of  turns  on  our  sward  with  our 
mower  that  he  might  prefer  to  cut  his 
own. 

Since  then.  I’ve  listened  to  counselors 
and  experts  in  their  exhortations  to  love 
my  fellow  department  store  manager  and 
subsequently  have  been  literally  showed 
through  a  plate  glass  door  for  applying 
the  advice. 

Pleasant  faced  and  energetic  agency 
men  have  damned  my  brethren  and  me 
at  our  own  invitation  over  rate  differ¬ 
ences  for  which  they  in  the  beginnings 
were  mostly  responsible  and  for  which 
the  remedy  lies  largely  in  their  own  hands. 

Anonymously,  I  am  brave  to  admit  that 
it  has  been  unpleasant  to  sit  and  hear 
an  outstanding  customer  of  one  of  the 
program  committee  paint  the  unflattering 
picture  of  my  staff-mates  and  myself  as 
a  lot  of  robots  whose  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions  never  attained  the  heights  of  ori¬ 
ginality  and  whose  destinies  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  without  ideas  or  ideals  and 
whose  sole  god  was  space! 

In  all  seriousness  I  have  closed  my 
eyes  and  have  seen  names  of  fine  men, 
pioneers  who  defined  the  principles  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  rapid  succession  followed  the 
names  of  products  and  retail  stores  that 
have  applied  these  principles  and  with 
newspaper  advertising,  in  whole  or  part, 
have  become  established  and  rich.  Like 
the  calx)ose  tm  a  freight  train  a  flash  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  advertising 
managers  whose  names  are  great  and 
whose  work  has  been  undeniably  con¬ 
structive  concluded  the  reverie. 

I  looked  up  to  see  these  same  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  managers  grinning 
and  nodding  as  if  the  indictments  that 
were  being  hurled  at  their  feet  were  well 
merited  and  could  be  jokingly  admitted 
in  the  masonic  atmosphere  of  the  meet- 
ing ! 

Maybe  I  take  life  too  seriously,  but  if 
all  of  the  "if  I  were  you’s”  that  I  have 
listened  to  in  the  past  few  years  at  these 
meetings  have  hwn  right,  and  if  our 
progress  towards  casting  out  these  offend¬ 
ing  practices  has  been  as  snail-like  as 
their  annual  repetition  would  lead  me  to 
believe — then  surely  I’m  in  the  wrong 
business ! 

Wlhy  do  they  always  pick  on  the  news¬ 
papers!  I’ve  1)een  too  busy  to  notice 
whether  or  not  magazines  have  conven¬ 
tions,  but  if  they  do  won’t  somebody 
please  sic  an  “if  I  were  you'er”  on  them? 
I  can  suggest  st.rae  swell  titles,  and  it 
might  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  com¬ 
plexes — at  least  until  we  have  learned  to 
walk  upright  again. 


Roger  W  Babson 

Nationally  Known  Business  and  Financial  Adviser 
Will  Write  Specially  for  Newspapers  on 

BUSINESS  and  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK  for  1931 

For  Release  December  26,  1930 

ARTICLE  ABOUT  2.000  WORDS 
Roger  W.  Babson  will  discuss  questions  of  vital  Interest,  as: 

WILI.  BL’RINKHS  IMPROVE  IX  19S1T 
WHAT  WIL.I.  THE  STOCK  MARKET  DO  IX  IMl? 

Some  territory  still  open.  Wire  immediately  for  price. 

PUBLISHERS  FINANCIAL  BUREAU 
Babson  Park,  Massachusetts 


SEES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
ADVERTISING 

(iT  HAVE  always  preached  .  .  . 

A-  that  when  times  were  hardest, 
that  was  the  time  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  harder  work  and  a  more 
extended  viewpoint.  Harder  work 
includes  naturally  harder  and  bet¬ 
ter  advertising.” — Bartlett  Arkell, 
president,  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 


One  theme  that  these  phoenixes  who 
would  temporarily  slay  you  and  rise  re¬ 
born  from  your  carcass  all  select  is  that 
newspaper  men  as  a  class  are  devoid  of 
ideas.  I  believe  that  subject  is  open  to 
debate.  Most  ideas  are  matters  of  opin¬ 
ion.  I  get  an  idea — take  it  to  you — ^and 
you  don't  recognize  it  as  such.  I’m  sell¬ 
ing  you,  so  your  reaction  is  final.  But  if 
you  encourage  this  flow  of  my  thought 
in  your  direction  maybe  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  365  days  in  your  profit  and  loss 
cycle,  I  might  bring  in  one  that  will  well 
repay  you  for  your  patience. 

Ideas  are  also  relative.  Most  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  are  planned  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  worthwhile  experience  and 
counsel  that  one  or  two  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  could  bring  to  it.  It  is 
designed  to  do  a  certain  job  with  specific 
tools  within  a  definite  time  for  so  much 
money.  The  newspaper  advertising  man 
brings  in  an  idea  but  it’s  the  wrong  re¬ 
ligion.  The  idea  is  Catholic  but  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  plan  is  Methodist.  “Sure  it 
might  work  and  make  us  some  money 
— but  it  doesn't  fit.” 

In  further  refutation  of  that  indict¬ 
ment  I  would  point  to  a  hundred  ideas 
that  were  originated  in  the  minds  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  which  were  adopted  or  used 
by  advertisers,  and  which  made  money 
for  both. 

Also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
advertisers  can’t  realize  why,  newspaper 
advertising  men  have  to  live.  If  we  spent 
all  of  our  time  in  trying  to  pry  open 
closed  minds  to  plead  for  the  adoption  of 


our  orphan  ideas,  the  unemployment 
problem  would  be  a  lot  tougher. 

I’m  not  thin  skinned.  My  hide  was 
calloused  by  one  of  the  greatest  de-flaters 
that  ever  sat  in  an  advertising  manager’s 
chair.  He  taught  me  to  take  it  on  the 
chin  and  like  it.  I  believe  in  the  virtue 
of  criticism.  But  at  the  next  meeting 
at  which  the  Phoenix  rises  I  hope  some 
newspaper  advertising  man  with  more 
courage  thaii  I  have  gets  up  during  the 
rebuttal  period  and  says,  “If  we  were 
each  other  instead  of  ourselves  we  would 
probably  still  be  paddling  the  same 
canoes.” 


CONTRIBS  CELEBRATE 


"Typochondriact”  Honor  Rian  James 

at  Anniversary  Dinner  in  Brooklyn 

The  third  anniversary  of  Rian  James' 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  column,  “Revert¬ 
ing  to  Type”  was  recently  celebrated  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  George  attended 
by  more  than  200  contributors.  This  was 
the  second  annual  dinner  of  the  “Typo- 
chrondriacs”  as  the  group  has  been  chris¬ 
tened  by  Mr.  James. 

The  column’s  anniversary  was  also 
marked  by  10  columns  of  advertisements 
extending  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
Brooklyn’s  own  Broadway  boy.  The 
greeting  idea  was  started  spontaneously 
by  friends  of  the  columnist,  and  the  Eagle 
advertising  department  got  busy  and  im¬ 
proved  on  it. 

James  presented  a  watch  to  Ben  Hyams, 
a  contributor,  as  the  1930  poetry  award 
Other  prizes  were  also  awarded. 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Eagle :  Arthur  L.  Lippmann,  author  of 
“Gay  Matter and  Faith  Baldwin,  author 
of  “The  Office  Wife”  and  other  novels, 
made  the  presentations.  Among  those  ob 
the  dais  were  Harry  T.  Madden,  business 
manager  of  the  Eagle;  'Rian  James; 
Robert  Garland,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Ne^v  York  Telegram;  Garth  Cate,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Eagle,  and  Mrs. 
Cate.  Rudy  Vallee  visited  the  affair  for 
a  few  moments  between  performanc^.  1 


Retail  Merchants  in 
New  Bedford  Report 
Increased  Business 

In  the  larger  and  active  stores  sales  are 
going  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

Industrial  conditions  are  improving  in 
the  city,  and  the  surrounding  Cape  Cod 
territory  has  had  a  good  year. 

The  New  Bedford  Times  completely 
covers  this  market  —  all  sections  of  the^ 
city  and  all  outlying  towns.  ! 

A.B.C.  Audits  and  Publisher’s  Statements, 
together  with  Media  Record  reports,  con¬ 
firm  the  •  dominance  of  The  Times. 


The  New  Bedford  Times 

Now  Over  31,000  Net  P  aU 

Member  A,  B.  C.  —  Media  Records 
Representatives:  CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DEHtOH 
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91%  of  Detroit’s  Best  Buyers 
Read  The  News  Regularly 


^LEADING  DETROIT  department 
store  has  recently  published  a  list  of 
streets  on  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
residents  are  its  customers.  A  recent 
survey  of  the  same  streets  by  The  Detroit 
News  reveals  that  91%  of  all  the  homes 
receive  a  copy  of  The  Detroit  News  week 
days.  (82%  Sundays.) 

These  are  the  homes  of  the  financially  able 
— the  homes  that  for  the  most  part  main¬ 
tain  charge  accounts  in  Detroit’s  leading 
stores  and  have  the  money  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  buy. 

Not  only  in  these  streets,  but  all  over 
Detroit,  The  News  reaches  the  substantial 


home-dwelling  population.  Survey  after 
survey  proves  conclusively  the  over¬ 
whelming  home  coverage  of  The  Detroit 
News.  Survey  after  survey  also  reveals 
The  News  as  the  one  newspaper  having 
thorough  coverage  in  the  highest  income 
group  as  well  as  in  the  stable  wage  earning 
groups. 

Advertisers  seeking  economical  selling 
methods  in  1930  should  take  heed  of  the 
unusually  thorough  coverage  The  Detroit 
News  thus  provides. 

Concentration  of  your  advertising  in  this 
one  medium  enables  you  to  employ  dom¬ 
inating  space  and  obtain  proportionately 
greater  results  at  lower  unit  cost  per  sale. 


The  Detroit  News 


New  Yorkf 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Member  1 00,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Chicago^ 
J.  E.  LUTZ 


Vl. 


Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana 


WORCESTER  BOYS  VISIT  N.  Y.  AQUARIUM 


5,000  PAPERS  STOLEN 
DAILY  FROM  RACKS 


Fleming  Newbold  Urges  Hiring  of 
Disabled  War  Veterans  to  Re¬ 
place  Present  “Honor 
System’' 


Hairbreadth 
Harry 
wins  a;£ain! 


(.special  to  Editos  &  Pubushks) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  !(► — I'lein- 
ing  Newbold,  business  nianager  of  the 
Washington  livening  Star,  lias  told  the 
local  Committee  on  Unemployment  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  newspaper 
loses  4<)  per  cent  of  its  “honor  system” 
rack  papers  to  thieves,  he  thought  it 
might  lie  advisable  to  employ  130  dis¬ 
abled  war  veterans  to  replace  the  racks. 
The  newspaiiers,  he  said,  would  save 
enough  money  from  the  change  to  ciini- 
liensate  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Newbold  estimated  that  the  five 
daily  newspapers  in  Washington  dis¬ 
tribute  apiiro.ximately  70,(KX)  pajK'rs 
through  the  racks,  which  means,  he  said, 
that  28,(KXJ  pajiers  are  lieing  stolen  by 
dishonest  persons.  This  figure  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  racks  robbed  of  their  coin 
lioxes,  an  offense  which  the  jMilice  seem 
unable  to  prevent. 

The  racks  are  placed  at  various  street 
corners  alxiut  the  city. 


I  am  sure  you  will  be  intereated 
to  learn  that  ai  a  result  of  our  re¬ 
cent  comic  popularity  contest  we  are 
rearranrinr  our  Sunday  Comic  Section 

“**  hairbreadth 

HARRY  on  the  front  cover,  which  I 
think  is  a  pretty  stronr  demonstra- 
Uon  of  our  foelinr  for  it.  I’ll  have  to 
admit  the  result  was  a  surprise  to  us 
because  the  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY 
pate  has  not  had  any  promotion  sun- 
port  whatever.  We  have  had  to  come 


Group  of  W  ttr coster  (Muss.i  Evening  Post  carriers  photographed  la.st  week  at 
the  Aquarium  in  .New  York.  Standing  in  the  back  from  right  to  left  are: 
James  T.  Kelly,  assistant  circulation  manager,  George  Torrence,  William  Lewis, 

Leo  J.  Houle,  John  E.  Murray. 

^HIRTY'  boys,  winners  of  tlie  ll’or-  were  guests  of  Roxy’s  Theatre,  followetl 
cestcr  (Mass.)  livening  ]‘ost  circula-  by  an  inspection  of  the  plant  of  the 
tion  contest,  were  awarded  a  3-day  trip  Xew  York  Times.  The  next  evening 
to  New  York  last  week.  H.  H.  Sloan,  the  lioys  visited  the  studios  of  the  Na- 
circulatioii  manager,  was  in  charge  of  tional  Ilroadcasting  Company, 
the  drive.  The  boys  visited  all  of  the  The  party  was  under  the  supervision 
sights  of  Greater  New  York,  taking  in  of  James  T.  Kelly,  assistant  circulation 
such  points  of  interest  as  the  Statue  of  manager.  K.  .Arthur  LaPorte,  William 
Lilierty,  Woolworth  Huilding,  Riverside  H.  Lewis,  Leo  J.  Houle,  and  John  K. 
Drive,  and  Grant’s  Tomb.  The  boys  also  Murray,  of  the  circulation  department. 


“You  may  be  intereated  In  leaminr 
that  in  a  survey  of  our  comics  con¬ 
ducted  throuirh  a  voting  contest  of 
readers,  the  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY 
four-color  page  ranked  first  in  pop¬ 
ularity  among  the  fourteen  full-page 
Sunday  comics  which  were  voted  on 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
oldest  of  all  Sunday  color  comics,  its 
hold  on  the  reading  public  in  this 

territory  is  little  short  of  amasing.” _ 

F.  D.  Koffett  Sunday  Editor,  istt- 
WAUKEE  JOURNAL. 

"I  have  to  confirm  a  letter  written 
to  you  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Halgh.  who  died  in  1938.  and 
again  emphasize  the  popularity  of 
HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  His  adventures  represent 
one  of  the  first  features  turned  to  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  are  eagerly 
scanned  by  father,  mother  and  family. 
During  the  recent  Students'  “Rag’’  in 
aid  of  the  hospital.  Hairbreadth 
Harry.  Rudolph  Rassendale  and 
Belinda  were  one  of  the  most 
laughter-making  features  of  the  mile- 
long  procession.’’ — Editor,  TOHANRES- 
BURO  (So.  Af.)  TIMES  (Oct.  15.  19301, 

“I  have  alwavs  thought  that  HAIR¬ 
BREADTH  HARRY  U  the  heat  oomio 
published  anywhere,  barring  none.  I 
think  it  is  the  funniest,  most  colorful 
and  cleverest  comio  being  turned  out.” 
— H.  M.  Crist.  Managing  Editor, 
BROOKIYN  EAOLE. 

“Wo  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying 
that  we  believe  our  readers  turn  to 
HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  first.’’— ST. 
PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS. 

“HATB  BREADTH  HARRY  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  ‘must’  feature  with  us.  If  I 
don’t  bring  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY 
home  with  me  I  have  to  go  back  to 
the  office  for  it.  I  think  this  strip 
one  of  the  vorv  best  in  the  market 
todav.” — W.  M.  Hanison,  OKIA- 
HOMA  TIMES. 

“On  at  least  three  occasions  durinr 
the  last  ten  years  I  'high-browed’ 
wsrwwpvjsTiTH  HARRY  out  of  the 
Ledger,  but  the  holler  was  always  so 
great  that  I  had  to  put  him  back  and 
have  reconci’ed  myself  to  carrying 
him  forever  and  a  dav.’’— L.  T.  Rus¬ 
sell  NEWARK  lEDOER. 

“Wo  regard  the  HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY  strip  as  probablv  the  best  one 
we  carry  to  elicit  attention  from  boys 
and  girls.  We  tested  ont  some  of  our 
strips  by  having  thirtv-flve  of  ear 
newsboys  ballot  on  their  raspectivs 
choice,  and  thirtv-o-e  out  of  thirty- 
five  placed  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY 
flntl”— RACINE  JOURNAL  NEWS. 

“The  Entemrise  conducted  hv  cou¬ 
pon  a  te«t  of  the  llkahllitv  of  its  fea¬ 
tures.  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  ran 
second  to  SOMERODY’S  STOfCXl.  a 
•trin  that  we  had  used  several  vears 
before  taking  on  HATRBRE  APTH 
■'t»puy.’’— THE  BROCTON  ENTER¬ 
PRISE. 

“’Wo  are  eolng  to  use  vour  comic 
rage  ’HAIRBREADTH  HARRY’  as  s 
front  of  our  2A-uage  comic  aectloo.”— 
T.  A.  Aboy,  UTICA  OBSERVER-DIS¬ 
PATCH. 

"Many  reedersare  subscribing  to  this 
naper  in  order  to  get  this  comic  strip 
for  their  chl’dren.  Our  voung  roaden 
are  eapeciallv  interested  in  it  and 
suggest  th«t  we  run  it  on  Saturdsn 
aleo” — THE  NTPPU  JXJI  (Japanese). 

**We  Vnoiv  of  nothing  e’ae  like  it.” 

— •'rnUNCSTOWN  VINDICATOR. 

“It  mav  Interest  yon  to  V-ow  that 
mo  dropped  the  HAIRBREADTH 
’TARRY  strip  ont  of  our  paper  for  a 
•Xort  rime  and  thought  wo  would  for- 
•-•t  shoot  it.  Stoon  a  loss  of  circula- 
‘i-n  in  •  commnritv  in  which  we  had 
been  selling  a  Paper  in  al-noat  every 
home  was  noted.  We  investigated — 
-nd  foprd  out  that  the  young  folks 
r-nd  perhaps  their  elders)  were  actu- 
-llv  sore  because  we  dropped  vnnr  fea¬ 
ture,  which,  of  course  evpisined  onr 
1-.,.  We  put  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY 
eight  back  ageiu.  as  yon  msy  know— 
"ud  now  evervbodv’s  hsnnr.’’ — NEW 
T-PTTSTcrirmr  HOME  NEWS. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

Independence  Sq.,  Phila.,  Pa- 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  BANNED 


Blue  Law*  Force  Vermont  Villagers 
to  Buy  Across  State  Line 

Hlue  Laws  closed  down  iiixiii  the  lit¬ 
tle  community  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  7  with  a  veiiReance, 
closinfT  every  business  of  every  sort. 

The  article  most  missed  hy  the  vil¬ 
lagers  was  the  newspajier.  Residents 
estimated  the  village  newsstand,  l-'letch- 
er’s,  lost  most  heavily  of  any  business 
in  the  town.  At  7  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  three  truck  liads  of  Boston  Sunday 
papers  arrived  in  New  Hampshire,  just 
across  the  line  from  Bellows  Falls,  and 
served  a  steady  stream  of  X’ermonters 
who  swarmed  to  the  trucks.  The  first 
loads  were  quickly  exhausted  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  consignment,  ordered  hy  phone,  ar¬ 
rived  at  1  ;.30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  also  was  sold  out.  More  than  2,0(K) 
papers  were  sold  over  the  line. 


Raiging  Sunday  Price 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  the  Salt  lutke 
Tribune,  will  raise  its  price  from  five 
to  ten  cents.  The  edition  will  serve  both 
subscriliers  to  the  Tribune  and  former 
sub.scribers  of  the  Telegram,  which  dis¬ 
continued  -Sunday  publication  Dec.  7. 
The  Telegram  was  recently  purchased 
hy  the  Tribune.  The  comic  section  has 
I  een  increased  from  four  to  12  pages, 
and  the  magazine  from  eight  to  12  pages. 


Circulator*’  Date  Set 

The  14th  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Kngland  t'irculation  Managers’  .\s- 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  Barker 
House,  Boston,  Jan.  21-22.  .Xn  invita¬ 
tion  for  members  to  submit  suggestions 
for  discussions  to  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  was  sent  out  this  week  hy  Ralnh 
E.  Gray,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  I'ress-Uerahl  and  Hx- 
f>re.ss.  and  president  of  the  association. 


City  Circulator  Appointed 

I'rerl  (lord-'ii,  flistrict  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Seimitar. 
has  been  promoted  to  city  circulation 
manager.  He  succeeds  Jim  Roulhac 
who  has  resigned  to  study  law.  Alfred 
Moore,  news  room  copy  txiv,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  as  district  manager. 


Carrier*  Entertained 

Seven  carrier  hoy.s  of  the  Port  ^fyers 
( l''la. )  Press  were  entertained  recentl> 
hy  Dean  Turner,  Jr.,  head  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  following  the  first  two 
week  iieriod  of  a  circulation  contest.  A 
theatre  party  and  a  supper  were  included 
in  the  entertainment.  .Yt  the  close  of  the 
next  two-wcek  period,  another  entertain- 
Making  Reader*  Movie  Critic*  'Dent  will  be  given. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  is 
giving  its  readers  a  chance  to  be  motion 
picture  critics.  All  are  invited  to  submit 
5()-word  criticisms  of  a  current  picture 
at  a  Harrisburg  theatre,  “Hell’s  .\ngels.” 

The  “  inner  will  get  an  airplane  trip  to 
I»s  .Yngeles  and  return.  Other  prizes, 
including  theatre  tickets  are  offeral. 

Offering  La*t  Line  Prize* 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
offers  $15  for  the  brightest  last  line  for 
a  daily  limerick  as  a  stimulant  to 
Christmas  buying.  The  prize  is  de- 
scrilied  as  “.shopping  money.’’ 


Daily  Start*  Merit  Sy*teni 

A  “merit”  and  “demerit”  system  has 
been  started  among  the  carriers  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  Netvs- Virginian,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Louis  Spilman,  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  system  is  based  on  subscrib¬ 
ers’  complaints,  punctuality,  collections, 
payment  of  bills,  weekly  reports,  condi¬ 
tion  of  cards,  condition  of  equipment  and 
ntw  .suliscribers.  Monthly  prizes  are 
given.  The  daily  recently  started  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  paper  called  the  Junior  News- 
Virginian. 


Carrier*  Win  Turkey* 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  Charlotte 
(N.C. )  Obserirr  carrier  boys  won  one 
or  more  turkeys  each  in  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  campaign  that  came  to  a  close 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Besides  1,500  pounds 
of  turkeys  given  to  the  carriers,  five  of 
the  boys  won  $5  gold  pieces. 


U.  S.  INSTALLS  MONOTYPES 

The  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  has  installed  ten  new 
Monotype  keyboards  and  34  new  Mono¬ 
type  composition  casters. 


"Old  New*ie*’’  Organize 

More  than  100  prominent  residents  of 
Toledo  who  sold  newspai)ers  in  their 
youth  will  assume  this  role  again  on  Dec. 
17  to  help  make  Christmas  brighter  for 
Toledo’s  unemployed.  Organized  two 
weeks  ago  as  the  Old  Newsboys’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  group  completed  plans  last 
wc*ek  for  the  charity  edition,  which  will 
I*  sold  on  downtown  street  corners  and 
in  offices.  All  the  Toledo  newspapers, 
the  Blade,  Nnvs-Bec  and  Times,  are  co¬ 
operating. 


thf  ^  Keep 


Start*  Airplane  Delivery 

Airplane  delivery  service  has  lieen  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Portland  (Me.)  live¬ 
ning  Xews  along  the  coastline  fnmi 
Portland  to  Rockland,  95  miles,  and 
from  Portland  to  North  Haven,  85  miles, 
and  which  takes  in  eight  other  towns 
along  the  route.  1  )elivery  was  previ¬ 
ously  made  hy  mol’or  truck.  1).  L.  Min- 
sten  is  circulation  manager. 


Woman  1*  Circulation  Manager 

Mrs.  Al.son  B.  Tuthill  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch. 
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If  a  Fly  Were  Wise - 

He  Would  Avoid  Fly  Paper! 

Shrewd  publishers  don’t 
make  Post  OFf  i  c  e 
statements  that  can’t 
be  proved. 

The  Seattle  T  imes  has 
the  largest  Circulation 
in  Seattle  and  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Ask  for  the  Latest 
Official  Figures. 
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LIFTS  SAD  EYES  FROM  PUBUCITY  PILE 
AND  SUGGESTS  DEPRESSION  AID 

City  Editor  Estimates  That  Business  Men  Could  Save  $100,000 
a  Year  in  Postage  Alone — Trade  Association  Blurbs 
and  Canned  Interviews  Still  the  Vogue 

By  CITY  EDITOR 

These  are  supposed  to  be  days  when  As  to  the  automobile  publicity,  our 
business  is  not  so  good.  Of  course  paper  does  not  publish  a  Sunday  nor 
you  do  not  see  much  about  it  in  the  a  mid-week  automobile  section.  As  a 
p^rs,  but  most  of  us,  from  the  office  result  we  use  no  automobile  publicity 
boy  to  the  proprietor  are  looking  for  whatever.  This  has  been  the  case  for 
a  few  little  ways  in  which  to  cut  down  years  and  any  publicity  bureau  could  de¬ 
expenses.  termine  the  facts  in  a  moment  if  in- 

Well,  what  would  the  business  man  terested.  The  amount  of  automobile 
do  if  I  told  him  of  a  plan  to  whack  publicity  postage  thrown  away  in  our 
$100,000  per  year  right  off  the  industrial  office  during  the  last  few  years  would 
outlay,  just  like  that?  Without  any  amount  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Never- 
loss  in  any  way,  except  in  shoe  leather  theless,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  some 
sales  for  the  mail  man’s  shoes,  and  a  of  this  material  is  used  by  newspapers 
gain  not  only  of  money,  but  to  gen-  in  their  automobile  sections,  and  so  to 
eral  wear  and  tear  on  waste  baskets,  make  my  study  a  typical  one  I  silently 
scissors  and  index  fingers,  not  to  men-  tossed  this  segment  of  mail  into  the 


tion  tempers. 


waste  basket.  1  did  not  count  this 


He  probably  wouldn’t  do  anything,  postage  in  my  tabulation. 

But  having  watched  this  waste  go  on  What  was  left,  anything?  Plenty! 
day  after  day  1  ask  the  privilege  of  A  mass  of  general  publicity  material.  I 
speaking  right  out,  even  if  it  doesn’t  opened  every  letter  and  package.  There 


do  any  good. 


was  not  a  single  item  which  we  cared 


As  the  city  editor  of  an  afternoon  to  use.  Nevertheless  for  the  sake  of 
daily  in  a  Pacific  coast  city  of  more  “fairness”  I  selected  from  the  group  a 
than  100,000  persons  it  is  one  of  my  number  of  letters,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
various  duties  to  go  over  the  general  total,  which  contained  material  which 
“news”  mail,  after  it  has  been  properly  might  Jse  of  some  possible  use  by  some 
sorted  out,  thrown  away  and  distributed,  lonely  newspaper,  somewhere.  The  re- 
I  say  “sorted  out  and  thrown  away”  maining  three-fourths  I  honestly  con- 
advisedly,  very  much  so!  My  stenog-  sidered  as  being  absolutely  valueless  to 
rapher  has  handled  the  mail,  and  so  ef-  any  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
ficiently  has  she  done  so  in  the  past  that  try,  either  because  it  had  no  intrinsic 
only  such  mail  as  was  of  at  least  re-  value  or  because  the  facts,  if  of  any 
mote  news  importance  reached  me.  The  value,  had  been,  or  surely  would  have 
rest,  properly  judged  by  her  to  be  of  been  received  days  earlier  through  the 
no  value  whatever,  went  into  the  waste  general  news  channels  and  already  used 
basket  at  once.  Two  weeks  ago  the  if  considered  worth  the  space. 


stenographer  suddenly  fell  ill. 


The  postage  on  this  ultimate  pile  of 


great  daily  mail  battle  fell  momentarily  letters  and  wrapping  paper,  eliminat- 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  assistant  whose  ing,  mind  you,  all  drama,  radio,  fi- 
desk  faced  my  own.  With  greater  and  nancial,  automobile,  and  even  barely 
greater  fascination  I  watched  him  each  passable  general  publicity,  —  came  to 
morning.  My  fingers  itched  to  count  $1.01.  A  summary  of  the  material  thus 
the  wasted  postage  stamps  in  and  near  finally  culled  into  the  useless  pile  dis- 
the  waste  basket  (jf  1  can  scramble  the  closes  a  number  of  interesting  observa- 
metaphors).  Curiosity  caused  me  to  tions. 

take  over  the  job  myself  for  several  Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  that 
days  and  jot  down  a  few  figures,  and  many  of  the  letters  were  sent  by  so- 


even  to  quote  portions,  or  to  cite  the 
facts  of  some  interview  as  contained 
“in  the  current  issue  of  the  Bunkum 
Monthly.” 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
canned  interview.  If  I  had  my  way  it 
would  be  against  the  law  to  send  c^ned 
interviews  throu^  the  mail.  This  al¬ 
leged  interview  is  probably  the  most  bor¬ 
ing  instrument  of  torture  ever  conceiv^ 
by  man.  Ten  years  on  the  rock  pile 
would  seem  easy  alongside  of  ten  years 
spent  in  reading  canned  intervjews.  And 
yet  they  keep  on  coming,  despite  the  fact 
that,  outside  of  a  totally  uninteresting 
automobile  section  or  a  subsidized  finan¬ 
cial  page,  they  are  never  seen  on  the 
news  pages  of  a  real  newspaper. 

The  tiresome  business  interview,  given 
out  totally  without  reason,  is  still  with 
us  and  going  strong  as  ever,  the  waste 
basket  reveals.  Just  at  present  the  fav¬ 
orite  keynote  seems  to  be  that  business  is 
not  only  good,  but  getting  gooder. 

Just  another  little  item  that  irritates 
my  economic  soul  during  this  present 
crisis.  Our  newspaper  has  a  hyphenated 
name,  the  Evening  Bugle- Doughnut,  as 
it  were.  The  consolidation  occurred  16 
years  ago.  Yet  scarcely  a  single  day 
goes  by  that  we  do  not  receive  at  least 
five  or  six  duplicate  publicity  letters, 
one  copy  to  the  Evening  Bugle  and  the 
other  to  the  Evening  Doughnut. 

Our  paper  has  a  rather  limited  amount 
of  news  space.  This  has  been  particular¬ 
ly  true  during  the  last  several  months 
when  advertising  has  been  less  than  us¬ 
ual.  We  have  easily  two  or  three  times 
as  much  available  material,  including 
local,  wire  and  syndicate,  as  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  use.  We  consider  our  job  to  be 
that  of  weeding  out  from  this  material 
the  necessary  quantity  to  fill  our  paper 
to  make  our  paper  interesting,  represent¬ 
ative  and  vital.  We  covet  every  inch 
of  space  that  we  have  for  news  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  feel  that  we  are  not  playing 
fair  with  our  readers  or  with  our  own 
future  when  we  leave  out  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  received  from  impartial  and  legiti¬ 
mate  sources  to  run  canned  and  in¬ 


here  are  some  of  the  results: 


spired,  always  uninteresting,  propaganda. 
Are  we  so  different  from  the  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  country? 
We  think  not  I 

And  if  we  were  not,  then  that  figire 
of  $100,000  per  year  loss  in  postage 
alone  stands  This  does  not  even  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  that  would  be  saved  in 
paper  and  stenographic  labor,  but  we  feel 
that  $100,000  in  postage  would  be  enou^ 
to  save  at  one  time  And  after  all,  that 
is  as  far  as  it  becomes  our  business. 
We  have  no  objection  if  the  public  re¬ 
lations  counsels  have  this  useless  propa¬ 
ganda  prepared.  But  we  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  if  they  would  have  the  letters 
dropped  unstamped,  into  the  incinerator 
shoot  instead  of  the  postal  shoot.  The 
ultimate  result  w'ould  be  the  same,  with 
the  elimination  of  several  unnecessary 
middle  men. 

WHIRLWIND  WRITER 

Turned  Out  10  Column*  of  Sport 
Copy  in  One  Day 

Something  for  sports  writers  to  shoot 
at  was  set  recently  when  Boyce  House  of 
the  Ranger  (Tex.)  Tinics  pounded  out 
more  than  10  columns  of  sports  news 
in  a  single  day.  In  addition,  he  handled 
his  other  duties  as  editor  of  the  paper 
that  day.  Viewing  high  school  football 
games  is  his  hobby  and  he  has  averaged 
2.S  a  season  in  the  Oil  Belt  district  of 
West  Texas  for  the  past  seven  seasons, 
on  one  occasion  chartering  an  airplane 
to  attend  a  game  180  miles  away. 

IMPOSTER  SOLICITOR 

A  man  signing  the  name  of  Ernest 
Pestno.  is  fraudulently  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  New  York  newspapers,  it  was 
revealed  recently.  One  of  the  victims  sent 
his  receipt  for  $1  to  N.  R.  Hoover,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  World,  who 
transferred  his  information  to  L.  B. 
Palmer,  secretary  of  the  Publishers  As^ 
ciation  of  New  York  City.  The  receipt 
carries  a  letterhead  “Periodical  Service” 
with  the  address  of  500  Fifth  avenue. 


called  associations  or  manufacturing 


Without  shadow  of  doubt  at  least  $1  groups,  rather  than  from  advertising 
per  day  comes  into  our  office  in  the  form  agencies  representing  clients  or  from 
of  postage  absolutely  wasted  on  alleged  business  houses  directly.  Probably  one- 
publicity  material.  This  is  not  based  third  of  all  publicity  mail  which  comes 
merely  on  the  material  which  is  not  into  our  office,  counting  the  “good”  if 
used.  It  is  the  rock  bottom  estimate  on  there  is  such,  along  with  the  bad  and 
material  which  not  only  is  not  used,  but  indifferent,  comes  from  these  associa- 
which  never  under  the  wildest  dream  of  tions. 

a  “public  relations  counsel”  would  be  Another  development  seems  to  be  the 
used  by  our  paper,  or,  probably,  by  not  rapid  increase  in  publicity  effort  on  the 
another  metropolitan  paper  in  the  coun-  part  of  magazines.  Many  magazines 
try.  It  does  not  count  dozens  of  pub-  are  now  sending  out  clip  sheets  giving 
licity  letters  which,  while  actually  not  the  newspapers  “permission”  to  describe 
used,  might  have  some  dim  excuse  for  articles  appearing  in  their  magazines  and 
existence. 

One  dollar  per  day  is  $6  per  week, 
or  $312  per  year.  And  estimating  .300  A 

standard  daily  papers  in  the  United  ^ 

States  in  cities  of  from  about  75,000  CDOT'  r'OT  rs 

population  on,  we  arrive  at  the  total  of  1  KJr 

$93,600  per  year  in  absolutely  useless  Traveling  men  in  all  lines  are  almost 
iwstape.  Any  city  editor  that  has  stu-  unanimous  in  stating  that 

died  the  matter  probably  will  say  my 

figures  are  so  conservative  I  ought  to  OTTAWA, 

be  ashamed  of  myself.  rwir^TC 

In  order  to  show  just  how  conserva-  ILLINOIS 

tive  the  estimate  is,  let  me  show  how  h.i  felt  the  financial  depreaaion  leas  than 

my  figure  of  $1  per  day  was  arrived  at.  any  city  they  visit.  Wide  diversity  in 

After  W'atching  the  mail  sorting  process  manufacturing  industries  has  resulted  in 

for  about  a  week  I  selected  one  day  as  !‘ow‘’fi7ure"'ThL°’"”'"*  **  ^o^P^^ively 

typical  for  detailed  study.  I  selected 

Tuesday,  in  order  that  the  run  of  week  ONLY  NEWSPAPER 

end  mail  might  not  be  counted.  From  PUBLISHED  HERE 

the  general  stack  I  sorted  out  all  the  IS  THE  DAILY 

regular  business  mail,  svTidicate  letters, 

sales  letters,  etc.,  then  from  the  remain-  REPUBLICAN-TIMES 
ing  pile  of  publicity  mail  I  picked  out  .  .  ... 

the  drama  radio  'finanrial  and  auto  approximately  a  house-to-house  dis- 

tne  arama,  raaio,  nnanciai  and  auto-  tribution  in  its  territory.  October  1st 

mobiles.  A  sizable  pile  was  still  left.  A.B.C.  statement— 7544. 

Although  much  of  the  drama  mail  is  lmsi  display  urst  nine  months 

pure  publicity,  some  of  ff  is  of  value,  Uriod  7n^M9^'1..tun.Y  ad”!^! 

and  1  passed  it  on  to  the  dramatic  critic,  tising  showed  siipht  gain, 

with  a  clean  bill  of  health.  I  did  not  Represented  by 

count  it  in  my  tabulation.  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 

Ditto  with  the  radio.  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 

Ditto  with  the  financial.  _ 


...  Now  f 
Ready* 

Practical  market  facts  about  Houston 
from  the  investigation  just  completed 
by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Their  unbiased  report  proves  again  the 
superiority  of  Ihe  Houston  Chronicle.  Of 
all  Houston  daily  newspaper  reading  fami¬ 
lies  The  Chronicle  reaches  regularly: 

82.00%  of  the  Class  “A”  Families 
59.10%  of  the  Class  “B”  Families 
29.73%  of  the  Class  “C”  Families 

Concentrate  your  advertising  in  The  Chronicle 
for  effective  and  economical  cultivation  of  The 
Houston  Market. 

*.\  request  on  .your  letterhead  will  hrinpr  the  interesting  analysis  of  tl* 
Houston  market  by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Houston* 8  Major  Medium 

Represented  by  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

JESSE  H.  JONES.  President;  W.  O.  HEGOINS.  Vice-President— Editor;  0.  I 
PAIAIER.  Vice-President— Busineoe  Msr.;  STEVE  KELTON.  Assistant 
Business  Mgr.;  IL  W.  MctlARTHY,  Mgr.  Nsfl  AdTectislng 


/ 
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The  STAR  is  the  recognized 
medium  for  reaching  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Market 


.  Foods  and  Groceries  - 


\  PlinnJni  ih«  daily  menu 
\  beccrtrt  an  intcrcstinir 
I  ttik  when  the  houiehold 
manager  follow*  the  *ea- 
»onal  and  neweu  offenr.gi 
of  rr'^erv  tnerchant*— and 
I  iff  addition,  the  family  bud¬ 
get  for  food  will  *hoie  a 

Local  grocer*  and  nation- 
•  '  al  fTC'very  d»*tributor»  *j»ed 

»  144.2^  line**  cf  aJceriumg 

*i  m  The  Star  during  Septem- 
a  ber  contiderablv  m»  re  than 

Sin  ail  other  XVashmgton 
newspaper*  combined 
‘I  Only  through  careful 
A  reading  of  adiertiiing  in 

V  Th»  Stir  cm  you  bt  ully 
1 1  offer. ng»  of  local 
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Xew  York  Office: 
Dan  A,  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


In  every  line  of  business  The  Star 
(Evening  and  Sunday)  is  depended 
upon  as  the  medium  through  which 
this  prosperous  market  can  be  reached 
completely  and  successfully.  Always 
leading  in  lineage  each  of  the  other 
Washington  newspapers;  and  fre¬ 
quently  printing  more  lines  of  paid 
advertising  than  all  four  of  the  other 
Washington. papers  combined — as  evi¬ 
denced  by  these  reproductions,  which 
appeared  daily  on  the  first  page  of 
The  Star. 

Washingtonians  depend  upon  The  Star 
for  all  the  “Store  News”  same  as  they 
do  for  all  the  news  of  the  day.  It  is 
the  guide  for  buying  with  the  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people  com¬ 
prising  the  Washington  Market  — 
which  makes  it  the  preferred  medium 
for  national  and  local  advertising. 


tunAT  Kouno  nmoa 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member 

The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 
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Star  radio  newi.  Daily 
program*,  mechanical  de- 
velopmena*.  perxonalitie*  of 
the  air,  introduction  of  acw 
product*— an  the»e  are  cov* 
cre«r  fully  and  accurately 
in  The  Star. 

Radio  dealers  and  maker* 
appreciate  The  Star  alto  a* 
i  the  out*tandtn^  medium  fhr 
I  radm  advertising.  During 
I  Septemb^  Tlie  Star  car* 
r  ried  .^2.0^  4g*te  line**— 
over  47%  of  the  total  radio 
advertising  in  all  Washing- 
Ion.  newspapers. 

Only  through  rueful 
reading  of  advertising  in 
The  Star  can  you  be  fully 
awyire  of  offering*  of  local 
iserchant*.  ^ 
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Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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DUPLEX 

Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads! 


CAlXING-CAUfe 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  ilD 

DUPLEX  SUPik. 


MORE  DUPLEX  IN  RECENT  MON 


t.lfotiis  (gMf-lBfratidi 


ST.  LOUIS  POE 


Til 


Portland  (Ore.)  News 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Heraid 
Coiumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Sun 


Eimira  (N.  Y.)  St^C 
Bethiehem  (Pa.)io 
Dubuque  (la.)  He^d 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Hta 
Jamaica  (L.  I.) 


And  in  addition  to  the  above  list  of  prominent  current  sales  of  Duplex  Super  Dut) 
Presses,  we  want  to  remind  you  of  a  few  of  our  other  customers  of  previous  years- 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 
TAMPA  (Ra.)  TIMES 
SAVANNAH  (Ga.)  PRESS 
WATERLOO  (la.)  COURIER 
MUSKEGON  (Mich.)  CHRONICLE 
WINDSOR  (Ont.)  BORDER  CITIES  STAR 
GREEN  BAY  (Wis.)  PRESS  GAZEHE 


AKRON  (O.)  BEACON  JOURNAL 
NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 
MADISON  (Wis.)  STATE  JOURNAL 
SCRANTON  (Penna.)  REPUBLICAN 
HACKENSACK  (N.  J.)  RECORD 
ROCK  ISLAND  (III.)  REGISTER-GAZEHE 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  (N.  J.)  HOME  NEWS 


BOSTON  POST 
WILLIAMSPORT  (Penna.)  SUN 
CHARLOHE  (N.  C.)  NEWS 
STATEN  ISLAND  (N.  Y.)  ADVANCE 
WINNIPEG  (Man.)  TRIBUNE 
ALTON  (III.)  TELEGRAPH 
CEDAR  RAPIDS  (la.)  GAZEHE 


THE  DUPLEX  PRIXTIXC  PRESSfQ 

Times  Building,  NEW  YORK  Chicago  Temphl^’  ^ 
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[MC-GAIXmC ! ! 

iSfiD  INSTALLATIONS  OF 

►a-DlJTY  IJXITS 

)|^  than  all  others  combined 


DUPLEX 

Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads! 


% 

06T- DISPATCH 


HE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


Sti-Gazette 

i.)lobe 

lefid 

Hrald 

Lug  Island^Press 


Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Lorain  (0.)  Journal 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Shopping  News 


)ut)  i 

rs' 

\ 


There  can  be  but  one  reason. 

Prominent,  experienced  publishers  are  so  overwhelmingly 
turning  to  Duplex  because  there  are  found  in  DUPLEX 
SUPER- DUTY  PRESSES  as  nowhere  else  the  qualities  they 
want  in  their  pressrooms :  simplicity  in  operation,  economy, 
highest  net  efficiency  in  production  —  in  brief,  service  to 
the  utmost  in  its  every  aspect. 

-  ASK  USERS!! 


itOMPAXY,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

CHICAGO  - 


De  Young  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


INDUSTRY  IS  SHOWING 
FAITH  IN  DAILIES 


WEEKLIES  ORGANIZE 


are  excerpts  from  his  forecast  for  1931 
just  recently  issued:  ’ 

“Although  sales  should  be  generally 
more  satisfactory  next  year  than  in  1931 
results  will  be  comparatively  the  best 
for  those  companies  which  pay  particu- 
lar  attention  to  cutting  prices  as  low 
as  possible  in  relation  to  costs. 

The  automobile  business  next  y^r 
should  be  in  a  more  healthy  conditioa 
.  .  .  We  have  ahead  of  us  widespread 
unemployment.  .  .  .  Further  wage  re- 
ductions  will  be  inevitable  in  some  lines 
of  industry,  but  we  expect  no  marlcoH 


ROGER  BABSON  DISCUSSES 
DEPRESSION  CURES 


Leading  Adyertiser*  Are  Increasing 
or  Continuing  Uncut  Their  Ap> 
propriation*  in  Newspapers 
to  Rouse  Buyers 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


of  Brooklvn  and  Queens,  New  York  new  employe  m  the  organization  re- 
City,  at  a  meeting  held  Dec.  8  at  the  ceives  a  Bible,  inscribed  by  Mr.  Babson. 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Babson’s  early 
to  organize  by  forming  the  Allied  Week-  experience  with  tuberculosis  that  makes 
lies  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties.  him  the  fresh  air_  addict  he  is  today. 

According  to  Hugo  Sesselberg,  pub-  He  has  all  the  windows  open  most  of 
Usher  of  the  Flatbush  Observer,  Brook-  the  time  wherever  he  happens  to  be.  He 
lyn,  who  was  named  chairman  of  the  urges  everyone  to  do  two  things,  if 
group,  the  weeklies  combined  for  the  they  don’t  do  anything  else:  (l)_take 
purpose  of  protection  and  for  uniting  care  of  his  health,  and  (2)  acquire  a 
their  efforts  in  a  cooperative  advertising  “gfKxl”  wife. 

campaign.  A  charter  has  been  granted  When  he  dashed  into  the  Babson 
the  organization.  building  to  be  interviewed  by  this  re- 

E.  A.  Hegy  and  William  Patrick  were  porter  he  was  wearing  what  looked  like 
others  elected  as  officers  of  the  group,  a  coon-skin  hat  and  an  old-fashioned 
which  includes  the  following  news-  mackintosh.  There  are_  many  legends 
papers :  Brooklyn  Home  News;  Ad-  concerning  Jiis  informality  in  wearing 
vertiscr;  Advocate;  Broadway  News;  apparel.  One  is  that  he  occasionally 
News  Bulletin  of  Kings  Highway;  dashes  into  a  sober  editorial  conference 
Brooklyn  Guide;  Canarsie  Courier;  in  horse-back  riding  habiliments,  riding 
Coney  Islatid  Times;  Flatbush  Observer;  breeches,  puttees,  no  collar  and  tie,  hair 
Kings  County  Observer;  IVilliamsburg  all  mussed  up,  to  utter  a  few  succinct 
News;  IVoodside  Herald;  Brooklyn  suggestions,  and  then  to  leave  as 
Record;  Woodhavcn  Lcader-Obscri’cr ;  abruptly  as  he  came. 

Greenpoint  Home  News.  But  it  is  Mr.  Babson  as  a  canny 

The  group  will  affiliate  with  the  Long  mathematician  and  prognosticator  that 
Island  Press  Association  it  was  said.  the  world  is  most  interested  in.  Here 


Brothers,  we  understand,  will  increase 
their  newspaper  appropriation  this  com¬ 
ing  vear. 

The  issuance  of  30,000  line  Lorillard 
contracts  this  week  has  clearly  shown 
their  plan  of  campaign  for  next  year. 

.Advertising  is  a  greater  force  than  we 
all  realize. 

The  terrific  waste  in  campaigns  sup¬ 
plemental  to  newspapers,  present  in  the 
past,  was  due  to  wonderful  prosperity. 
Common  sense  must  now"  be  applied  to 
selling  methods,  and  any  time  real  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  applied,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  bound  to  come  to  the  front. 

Xo  Community  Chest  Drive  can  ever 
function  without  newspapers,  and  the 
drives  that  are  going  on  right  now,  are 
coming  up  to  standard  more  as  a  proof 
of  the  pulling  power  of  newspapers  than 
a  condition  that  makes  men  give  freely. 

Really  good  sound  buying  is  going  on 
all  the  time.  Our  past  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  produced  thoughtlessness  and 
waste  in  our  buying,  the  same  as  our 
prosperity  produced  a  terrific  waste  in 
advertising.  The  readjustment  that  we 
are  going  through,  as  before  stated,  is 
bound  to  bring  to  the  front  the  fact 
that  all  newspaper  men  know,  the  domi¬ 
nance,  stability  and  result-producing 
power  of  newspaper  advertising. 

LIFTING  FUND  DEFICIT 

Initiated  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dcm- 
ocrat  when  the  community  chest  cam¬ 
paign  in  that  city  closed  w'ith  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $70,000.  the  “give_-a-dol- 
lar”  movement  has  cut  the  deficit  in  half 
and  is  being  continued  in  the  hope  of 
completing  the  fund.  Elach  day  the  news¬ 
paper  devoted  three  columns  of  front 
page  space,  with  a  barometer  display  to 
record  progress. 

VETERAN  JOURNALISTS  ELECT 

The  Boston  \'eteran  Journalists’  Be¬ 
nevolent  .Association  held  its  annual 
election  at  the  Parker  House  last  week. 
Judge  Daniel  T.  O’Connell  was  re-elected 
president :  Courtenay  Guild,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  William  U.  Swan,  secretary  and 
E.  W.  Shumway,  treasurer. 


Attractive  Advert 


The  Indianapolis  Radius  consists  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  at  its  heart,  and 
the  territory  surrounding  it  in  all  directions  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
70  miles.  It  numbers  nearly  2,000,000  alert  consumers.  Purchasing 
poMcr  is  evenly  distributed;  high  standards  of  living  are  maintained. 
There  are  no  extremes  of  poverty  and  illiteracy,  no  complexities  of 
race  and  language  to  impair  the  effectiveness  and  increase  the  cost  of 
sales  and  advertising  programs.  A  compact  market,  unified  by  unsur- 
passefl  transportation  facilities  .  .  .  and  the  accepted  influence  of  its 
favorite  newspaper,  The  News.  Advertising  costs  are  lower  .  .  .  profit 
margins  higher  ...  in  this  inviting  market,  because 


ALONE 


Inmanapous  Mews 

Indianapolis  Radius 


CORRECTION 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  M.  -Annenberg.  circulation 
manager.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
was  referred  to  as  a  cousin  of  Max 
.Annenberg,  general  manager  of  Liberty. 
The  .Annenbergs  are  not  related. 


Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 


DAILY  50  YEARS  OLD 

With  its  issue  of  Dec.  4  the  Newark 
(Del.)  Ledger  observed  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  It  printed  a  special  edition. 


Don  Bridge 
Advertising  Director 


J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Chicago. 


Here’s  Proof 


SteKu-EASTEKx  PBTiioLEr^i  PR€)iir€:'ra«i;cc< 


GENERAL  OFFICES -122  EAST  42?iP  ST. 

New  York  City 

December  8,  1930* 


CABLE  ADDRESS  SHELEASTRN 


Mr.  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
c/o  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Hocheeter,  N.T« 


Dear  Mr.  Gannett: 

At  this  time  we  are  able  to  check  back  over  our  1930 
advertising  efforts,  with  a  view  to  determlnlz^g  results  obtained  end 
assigning  credit  for  these  results,  in  a  genered  way. 

ObvloTisly  it  is  io^ractical  to  "split  hairs"  as  to 
degree*  nevertheless  the  results  shich  we  have  obtained  in  New  York 
State  point  clearly  to  an  unusual  degree  of  effectiveness  in  our 
newspaper  advertising  there.  Added  to  the  fact  that  since  cur  copy 
started  with  your  papers,  it  has  received  splendid  attention,  I  feel 
that  your  knowledge  of  all  facts  pertaining  to  your  market  has  been 
of  material  assistance  to  us. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  sales  in  the 
state,  in  which  you  serve  us  principally,  have  increased  steadily  in 
the  face  of  cut-price  competition,  which  we  were  not  compelled  to 
meet,  !?lthout  discounting  the  supreme  quality  of  our  products,  we  may 
say  that  such  results  just  don't  happen  save  with  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  advertiser  suad  his  media. 


Advertising  Manager, 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

ALBANY  EVENING  NEWS  ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE  ELMIRA  STAR- 

GAZETTE  AUVERTISER  ELMIRA  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM  ITHACA  JOURNAL-NEWS  MALONE  TELE- 

GRAM  NEWBUftGH-BEACON  NEWS  OGDENSBURGH  REPUBLICAN  -  JOURNAL  OLEAN 

HERALD  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  HARTFORD,  CONN,,  TIMES  PLAINFIELD, 

N,  J,,  COURIER-NEWS 


J.  P,  MrKINNEY  &  SON,  New  York  Office:  19  West  4tth  St.  Chicago  Office:  400  N.  Mirlii|;an  Ave.  San  Francisco  Office:  557  Market  St. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  GROUP  ACTIVE 
AS  FARM  NEWS  MAKES  PAGE  ONE 

Establishment  of  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Summer’s 
Drought  Focus  Attention  on  Rural  Conditions — 

Press  Service  Called  Efficient  and  Helpful 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


yv;ashl\(;tox,  d.  c,  uec.  lo.— 

’’  Agricultural  news,  during  the  last  18 
months,  has  been  crowding  politics  for 
first  place  in  the  demand  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  corresp  >ndents  and  the  press  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  annual  report  of  M.  S.  Eisenhower, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
of  the  U.  S.  Deijartment  of  Agriculture, 
offers  convincing  evidence  of  this  fact. 
It  shows  that  the  information  activities 
of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1930,  were  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  history  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  explanation  of  the  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  in  agricultural  matters  on  the 
part  of  the  metropolitan  press,  is  rather 
obvious.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  enactment  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  government 
became  of  immediate  and  profound  in¬ 
terest  to  several  very  important  com¬ 
mercial '  elements  in  city  life.  All  the 
grain  trade,  millers,  bakers,  all  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  brokers  dealing  in 
agricultural  products,  found  that  the 
new  national  policy  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  affected  their  business  if  it  did 
not  threaten  them  with  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  became  something  more  than 
“market  page  items”  and  took  on  first 
page  values. 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  came  the  spectacular 
drought,  involving  some  15  states  in  un¬ 
precedented  losses  in  crops.  The  calam¬ 
ity  was  of  spectacular  proportions  and 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion  or  discussion  of  “the  big  drought” 
had  exceptional  new  value.  As  a  result 
the  information  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  departments  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  As  a  further  result, 
the  city  reader  has  been  acquiring  the 
hahit  of  reading  agricultural  new's. 

The  director  of  the  information  serv¬ 
ice  summarizes  the  year’s  activities  as 
follows:  “By  distributing  approximately 
2.s.000,000  popular  and  technical  publica¬ 
tions  and  over  10.000,000  lists  of 
farmers’  bulletins  and  leaflets,  by  giving 
to  the  press  of  the  country  more  than 
3.000  news  and  interpretive  articles,  by 
furnishing  speakers  or  manuscripts 
daily  to  over  .300  radio  stations  in  alt 
parts  of  the  country,  by  cooperating 
with  special  writers,  correspondents,  and 
others,  bv  having  representatives  make 
personal  addresses,  hv  answering  sev¬ 
eral  million  letters,  sunnlving  lecturers 
to  colleges  and  universities,  and  reach¬ 
ing  farmers  d'rect  through  the  Exten¬ 
sion  *3ervire.  B’e  Donartrnf>nt  of  .Agri- 
CiiUpee  o’ade  its  inforrmtion  available 


to  the  public  during  the  fiscal  year  1930. 
Other  calls  for  information  were  cared 
for  by  the  issuance  of  over  58.000,000 
pages  of  mimeographed,  multigraphed, 
r)r  rotaprinted  material  by  the  Office  of 
Information  and  a  large  volume  of  simi¬ 
lar  material  by  the  bureaus  of  the  De¬ 
partment.” 

Regarding  the  service  rendered  to  the 
press,  the  director  of  information,  in  his 
report,  says: 

“With  newspapers,  farm  journals, 
magazines,  feature  writers,  and  syndicate 
services  demanding  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  in  increasing  quantities,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  naturally  producing  more  and 
more  information  as  it  expands  its  re¬ 
search  and  reppdatory  work,  there  is 
manifest  throughout  the  department  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  press  in  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  bureaus  have  long  bad 
information  specialists  to  work  with  the 
press  service  in  preparing  news  articles, 
features  and  photos,  with  the  result  that 
the  work  of  such  bureaus  has  received 
much  more  attention  in  the  press.  Re¬ 
cently  other  bureaus  have  added  men  to 
their  editorial  staffs  for  such  work,  and 
still  others  are  planning  to  do  so  soon. 
The  ideal  arrangement  and  one  specified 
by  department  regulations,  calls  for  a 
man  in  each  bureau  whose  duty  it  is.  not 
only  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  but  with  the  wants  of  the 
press ;  one  who  w'ould  work  closely  with 
the  press  service  in  its  efforts  to  di.s- 
seminate  the  results  of  department  re¬ 
search  and  investigation  effectively  and 
promptly.” 

During  the  year,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  the  press  service  prepared  for  vari¬ 
ous  departmental  bureaus  1,150  regular 
releases,  as  compared  with  1,013  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  special  articles  were  prepared  on  re¬ 
quests.  The  weekly  Clip  Sbeet  was  sent 
each  w'eek  to  approximately  5,000  pub¬ 
lications,  editors  and  free-lance  writers. 
A  multigraphed  service  based  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  bureau  material,  was  issued  each 
week  especially  for  use  of  county-seat 
and  small-town  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers. 

l^ach  month,  from  10  to  14  spe¬ 
cial  illustrated  articles  on  household 
subjects,  obtained  mostly  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics,  were  supplied 
to  seven  publications  of  large  circula¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  press  correspondents 
and  free  lance  writers  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  called  at  the  press  service  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  the  year  for  agri¬ 
cultural  information,  photographs,  and 
suggestions  for  features. 

The  press  service  completed  during  the 
year  a  comparison  of  the  agricultural 
copy  published  in  a  sample  of  the  daily 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
SETS  RECORD 

66CTROMBERG-CARLSON  has 
•D  spent  more  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  than  during  any 
previous  year  of  its  history.  .  .  . 
Sales  during  these  three-quarters 
established  a  new  Stromberg- 
Carlson  sales  reeord.”  W.  T. 
Eastwood,  advertising  manager, 
Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company. 


press  for  the  last  seven  days  in  June, 
1929,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
1919,  showing  an  increase  of  61  per  cent 
in  the  space  devoted  to  farm  news  and 
features. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  comment 
among  Washington  correspondents  that 
the  press  contact  service  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  Washington.  C.  E.  Gapen 
has  l)cen  chief  of  the  press  service  for 
several  years.  His  practical  schooling 
before  taking  up  this  work  was  obtained 
with  the  Farmers’  Guide  in  Indiana,  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  the  Curtis  publi¬ 
cations,  and  as  a  free  lance  writer.  His 
assistant,  L.  S.  Richardson,  was  trained 
in  newspaper  work  in  Minnesota.  Palmer 
.Smith,  of  the  press  contact  staff,  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  New  York  World 
and  E.  G.  Moore  came  to  his  present 
work  from  the  Florida  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Martha  Preston,  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gapen,  has  an  exceptional  under- 
.standing  of  newspaper  methods.  Among 
the  staff  writers  are  John  R.  Deather- 
age,  Alan  Daily,  Frank  L.  Teuton,  John 
R.  Fleming,  L'urton  R.  hinder,  Katharine 
A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Susan  Walker  and  Mrs. 
Elna  Wharton. 


LIGHTING  CONTEST 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  is  again 
conducting  a  borne  electrical  display 
contest  and  is  giving  away  $800  in 
prizes  to  the  best  decorated  homes  in 
Easton  and  Phillipsburg  during  the 
Christmas  season. 


INDIANA  GROUP  MEETS 


Republican  Editor*  Approve  Proposed  | 

Change  in  Contempt  Law 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  7.—  Support  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association 
was  pledged  here  today  to  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  in  Indiana  to  curb  the  power  of 
courts  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt  of 
court.  The  legislation  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Indianapolis  alumni  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity. 

The  only  other  action  of  significance 
taken  vvas  formally  to  issue  an  invitation 
to  President  Hoover  to  address  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  fifty-third  annual  midwinter 
meeting  here  Feb.  12  and  13. 

The  association  will  send  Harry  C 
Fenton,  secretary  of  the  Republican  state 
committee,  formerly  of  the  .Associated 
Press :  Neil  D.  McCallum  of  the  Bates-  I 
wile  Tribune,  and  secretary  of  the  asso-  ! 
ciation,  and  Paul  R.  Bausman  of  Mon- 
ticello,  president,  to  Washington  this 
week  personally  to  invite  the  President 
to  speak  here  next  February. 

Those  attending  today’s  meeting  were 
Bausman ;  A.  M.  Smith,  Craiofordville 
Journal  and  Reviezv;  Will  B.  Maddock 
Bloomfield  Neivs:  Ira  A.  Dixon,  Kent- 
land  Enterprise;  Walter  J.  Crim,  S^em- 
Republican-Leader ;  Arden  Rearickof, 
Wtnamac  Republican;  DeLoss  Amoli' 
Alexandria  Times-Tribune;  Harry  H. 
Thompson,  Versailles  Republican;  Ro¬ 
land  Craw,  Oxford  Gazette;  C.  E.  Van 
Valer,  Gas  City  Journal;  Mr.  McQil- 
lum ;  E.  E.  Neal,  Noblesville  Ledger, 
and  United  States  internal  revenue  col¬ 
lector;  Ed  J.  Hancock,  Greensburg 
News;  Samuel  E.  Boys,  Plymouth  Daily 
Pilot  and  Raymond  H.  Sellers,  Franklin 
Evening  Star. 


BOOKKEEPER  HELD 

John  B.  Newman,  bookkeeper  of  the 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  is  being 
held  in  the  Oakland  County  jail,  Pontiac,  j 
pending  trial  on  the  charge  of  embezzling  I 
the  newspaper  of  $3,000.  Newman 
pleaded  guilty  when  arraigned  and  was  ' 
unable  to  furnish  liond. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  BUILD,  WHY  NOT  DO  IT  NOW? 

and 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  — 

Low  Building  Costs. 

Improving  your  plant  while  your  old  plant  and  its  executives  are  not  working  on 
pealc  production. 

Saving  money  in  construction  and  operating  costs  by  employing  the  organization 
responsible  for  the  following  newspaper  plants. 

BEACON  NEWS 

HOUSTON  PRESS 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 

NEWARK  ADVOCATE 
CINCINNATI  POST 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

AKRON  TIMES  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  TELEGRAM 

YOUNGSTOWN  TELEGRAM 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

ROYAL  OAK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE  &  JOURNAL 

You  will  be  making  a  REAL  INVESTMENT  if  you  engage  our  organization  to  solve  your 
plant  problems. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerly  Howell  A  Thomas t 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Spending  Pwer 

■  OF  THE  ^ 

Long  Beach  Ma|krt 


OTATISTICS  contained  in  a  recent  survey  of  Los 
Angeles  County  made  by  Harold  W.  Wright, 
Domestic  Trade  Commissioner,  show  that  LONG 
BEACH  is  the  center  of  a  trading  area  which  has  an 
annual  retail  purchasing  power  of  $186,121,000. 

This  rich  market  has  a  population  of  300,000  and 
is  the  second  largest  in  Southern  California.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  78,866  families,  80  per  cent  of  whom  live 
in  homes  of  their  own. 

The  Press-Telegram  is  the  dominant  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  this  fertile  territory,  giving  better  than  90 
pet  cent  coverage  in  Long  Beach  itself,  and  a  60  per 
cent  coverage  in  the  trading  area  as  a  whole. 


Long  Beach,  California 
Evenings  and  Sunday  Morning 
National  Ncprasantativts 

..  X.  LAWRENCE  4  CRESMER  CO.. 

Naw  York  .  Chicaoo  •  Seattle  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Anzeles 


Member 

100.000  Group  of 
American  Cities 
Audit*  Bureau  of 
Circulation. 


Lent  Beach  Peoulation 
;42.032 
FamHiti  37.263 
Tradrnf  Ana 
IDeflned  hy  ABC) 
300.0C0 
Faniliet  78.866 
Frtsi-Telf|ra«  Cirtuialiofl 
47.320 
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BUSIN  ESS= 

Conditions 


IN  St.  Paul 

ARE  Good . St.  Paul  people  are  euyih^o  and 

THERE  ARE  TREMENDOUS  SALES 
POTENTIALITIES  HERE  FOR  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  ADVERTISER  -  -  - 


Facts  About  St.  Paul 


II  Industrial  Building 

Building  contracts  reflect  business  conditions. 
St.  Paul  is  experiencing  five  major  building  projects 
in  its  Loop  District  at  tbe  present  time,  which  are 
part  of  a  $50,000,000  building  and  improvement 
program. 

Public  utility  expansion,  resulting  from  increased 
commercial  and  industrial  requirements,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  share  of  this  construction  move¬ 
ment,  tbe  following  being  now  under  building  or 
expansion  programs:  Northern  States  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  Tri-State  Telephone  W  Telegraph  Company, 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  tbe  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety. 

This  expansion  is  not  due  alone  to  increased 
consumption  in  the  past  few  years,  but  is  founded 
on  tbe  future  requirements  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Northwest. 

An  outstanding  example  of  tbe  confidence  of 
business  men  in  the  city’s  and  territory’s  future  is 
the  erection  of  a  30-story  First  National  Bank 
building  to  cost  $3,500,000,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  the  home  of  St.  Paul’s  leading 
bank,  the  First  National,  and  will  hold  the  offices 
of  the  First  Bank  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary 
corporations,  now  representing  sixty-five  of  the 
Northwest’s  leading  communities.  Its  space  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  new  building  will  approximate 
seven  stories. 


Employment 

Steady  employment  and  increasing  wage  scale 
mean  increasing  purchasing  power  and  tend  to¬ 
ward  better  business  conditions. 

During  the  past  year  the  employment  situation 
in  St.  Paul  has  remained  steady,  showing  a  very 
slight  fluctuation  as  compared  to  tbe  employment 
conditions  of  the  previous  three  years. 

During  tbe  first  ten  months  of  1930  new  indus¬ 
tries  increased  St.  Paul’s  payroll  $1,500,000.  The 
loss  of  industries  was  negligible,  causing  very  little 
fluctuation  in  the  employment  index. 

New  projects  and  expansions  announced  within 
the  past  sixty  days  assure  the  city  of  a  stable  em¬ 
ployment  situation  throughout  the  winter  months 

Business  conditions  in  St.  Paul  are  such  that  a 
large  number  of  firms  report  an  increase  in  business 
thus  far  in  1930  over  the  same  period  of  1929, 
and  larger  payrolls.  A  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  St.  Paul  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  shows  that  more  of  St.  Paul’s 
larger  industrial  institutions  will  have  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  1930  volume  than  will  have  a  like  de¬ 
crease.  The  total  volume  for  the  165  firms  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  survey  will  be  over  the  total  volume 
for  1929. 


Financial  || 

General  business  conditions  during  the  past  year 
have  been  responsible  for  easing  the  money  market 
and  turning  funds  back  into  industrial  expansions. 

This  has  been  reflected  in  the  St.  Paul  territory 
by  the  many  building  and  organization  expansions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  few  months. 
Three  St.  Paul  firms  whose  payrolls  are  in  excess 
of  a  million  dollars  have  announced  definite  expan¬ 
sion  programs  involving  large  amounts  of  money 
and  which  should  increase  tbe  manufacturing  vol¬ 
ume  of  these  three  firms  approximately  40  per  cent. 
In  addition,  many  of  St.  Paul’s  leading  industries 
are  entering  into  building  programs  which  in  many 
cases  mean  acquiring  complete  new  modern  plants 
requiring  a  tremendous  investment. 

Between  1914  and  1927  manufacturing  volume 
in  St.  Paul  increased  133.4%.  Though  statistics 
on  tbe  manufacturing  census  for  1929  are  not  yet 
available,  it  is  apparent  that  the  gain  between  1927 
and  1  929  would  be  on  an  equal  ratio. 

Business  conditions  in  St.  Paul  for  tbe  first  ten 
months  of  1930  may  be  reflected  through  retail 
purchasing  power.  One  of  the  outstanding  facts 
of  retail  business  is  that  the  department  store 
trade  has  experienced  no  decrease  in  volume  and 
in  some  cases  has  broken  all  records  for  the  same 
period  in  previous  years. 


When  bidding  for  sales  in  the  St.  Paul 
market  place  your  message  in  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  for  almost  100% 


coverage.  91%  of  St.  Paul’s  English-read-  I 

ing  families  read  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  I 

pi9|intrl^ 
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NATIONAL  THRIFT  WEEK  ADVERTISING 
EXPECTED  TO  REACH  NEW  PEAK 


Insurance  Firms,  Building  and  Loan  Groups,  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies  Will  Co-operate  in  Urging  Use  of  Paid  Space — 
Week  Starts  With  Franklin’s  Birthday,  Jan.  17 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 


WITH  “Prepare  Now  for  Prosperity’’ 
as  its  slogan,  National  Thrift  Week 
next  monHi  promises  to  yield  a  larger 
revenue  than  ever  before  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country. 

Economic  conditions  have  sobered  the 


How  local  insurance  firms  tied  in  with 
Thrift  Week.  copy.  The  half-page  is 
signed  by  local  agents. 


masses  of  American  people  to  a  point 
where  they  are  receptive  to  thrift  sugges¬ 
tions — and  prospects  for  buying  si)ace  who 
offer  a  thrift  appeal  during  the  week 
starting  on  Benjamin  Franklin’s  birth¬ 
day,  Jan.  17,  are  expected  to  respond 
literally  to  solicitations. 

The  life  insurance  industry  will  take 
an  active  part  in  Thrift  Week.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Stevenson  of  Penn  Mutual  Life, 
Philadelphia,  heads  a  committee  which 
has  enlisted  the  co-oj)eration  of  300  sales 
managers  of  life  companies  and  which 
will  encourage  general  and  local  agents 
to  pay  for  extensive  space  by  supplying 
a  set  of  advertisements  prepared  by  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York. 
In  some  cities  life  underwriters’  associa¬ 
tions  will  advertise  co-operatively. 

New'spapers  are  estimated  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  ^tween  $300, (HK)  and  $5(K),(KK)  in 
space  income  from  this  one  group  dur¬ 
ing  Thrift  Week  last  year.  At  San 
Francisco  the  life  underwriters  made  a 
ceremony  of  their  monthly  meeting  on 
National  Insurance  Day  at  announctng 
that  applications  for  $2,(X)0,(KX)  worth  of 
life  insurance  had  been  closed.  In  South 
Pittsburgh,  the  Metropolitan  obtained  184 
applications  in  the  one  day.  Others  re¬ 


ported  excellent  results.  Since  sales  of 
life  insurance,  which  held  up  remarkably 
high  during  the  spring,  recently  have 
taken  a  drop,  it  is  believed  that  special 
effort  in  January  will  give  fresh  impetus. 

Not  only  Thrift  Week  but  the  entire 
month  of  January  will  be  the  occasion  of 
special  observance  by  the  United  States 
League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations  to  mark  the  first  century  of 
the  building  and  loan  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Centennial  dinners  on 
Jan.  3  will  start  this  activity.  A.  A. 
Anderson,  advertising  director,  the  Pacific 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  Los 
.\ngeles,  is  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  is  supplying  material.  State  and 
local  leagues  and  individual  institutions 
will  use  considerable  space. 

Suggestions  on  how  to  capitalize  Thrift 
Week  will  l)e  sent  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  leading  trust  com¬ 
panies  who  use  its  monthly  newspaper 
service.  The  life  insurance  trust  will  be 
given  special  attention. 

More  than  $100,000  was  spent  by  trust 
companies  and  commercial  banks  during 
Thrift  W'eek  last  year,  according  to  Fred 
P.  McKenzie,  a  New  York  trust  officer. 
The  Morris  Plan  Bankers,  the  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  people,  the  cooperative 
banks,  the  credit  men,  retail  stores  and 
others  are  to  join  in  buying  space.  As 
in  the  past,  in  many  cities  the  local 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Asswiation  will 
take  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  local 
committee  and  local  movement. 

Since  all  the  leading  advertising  syndi¬ 
cates  will  send  out  special  Thrift  art  and 
copy,  the  National  Thrift  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  of  347  Madison  avenue.  New  York, 
will  not  attempt  to  supply  mats  of  ready- 
to-run  advertisements,  but  will  supply 
other  material  and  suggestions  to  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  secretary.  Local  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  usually  work  closely 
with  the  city’s  Y  on  the  plan. 

The  following  days  ha\e  been  set 
apart : 

National  Thrift  Dav,  Saturday,  Jan. 
17. 

National  Share-with-Others  Day,  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  18. 

National  Budget  Dav,  Monday,  Tan. 
19. 

National  Make-a-Will  Day,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  20. 

National  Life  Insurance  Day,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Jan.  21. 

National  Own-Your-Own  Home  Day, 
Thursday,  Jan.  22. 

National  Safe  Investment  Day,  Fri¬ 
day,  Jan.  23. 

“In  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world,  there  is  an  excessive  amount  of 
poverty  which  a  better  conception  of 
Thrift  would  eliminate,”  said  John  A. 


roj^RYIM’OOTLOOD! 

Weep  no  more!  the  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Register  —  the  Red  Book 
—  will  place  the  facts  in  your 
hands.  Subscribe  now! 

The  SlaiiJjiJ  AJterlising  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
about  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 
Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes  There 
is  no  Sertice  so  thorough  or  complete.  W*rite  our 
nearest  office. 

Quit  Guessing  •  Get  the  Register  !  ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

853  Broadway,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  929  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


ADVERTISER  FINDS  1930 
GOOD  YEAR 

iilVTORE  advertising  and  more 
-f’-L  sales  promotion  effort, 
backed  by  honest  hard  work,  have 
justified  our  confidence  in  1930*8 
being  a  good  year  for  those  who 
made  it  good.” — E.  V.  Walsh,  sales 
manager,  Timken-Detroit  Company. 


Goodell,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Thrift  Committee.  “Millions  are 
out  of  work,  most  of  them  willing  to  be 
employed  but  for  various  reasons  not  in 
demand.  Thousands  of  people  continue 
to  lose  hard-earned  cash  in  unsound  ven¬ 
tures. 

“Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable 
materials  are  wasted  annually  by  the 
American  people.  Other  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  kept  from  legitimate  enterprises 
because  of  unwise  buying — that  is,  pur¬ 
chasing  useless  articles  or  using  poor 
judgment  in  obtaining  necessities. 

“These  are  reasons  the  National  Thrift 
movement  should  be  taken  seriously. 
During  the  past  12  years  (starting  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War),  National  Thrift 
Week  has  been  growing  steadily  in  in¬ 
fluence.  During  January  17  to  23,  it 
should  reach  the  peak  of  its  expansion 
to  date  —  with  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  newspaper  publisher  during  a 
month  which  sometimes  experiences  a 
post-Christmas  slump  in  general  local 
space  sales.” 


STARTS  CHRISTMAS  DRIVE 

_  Officially  opening  the  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  season  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  the  Journal- 
Transcript  gave  wide  publicity  to  the 
Thatcher  Productions  “Santa  Claus  pa¬ 
rade,”  brought  to  the  city  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  Nov.  24.  As  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  its  Nov.  23  edition,  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript  published  a  24^page 
tabloid  “Early  Christmas  Shoppers 
(iuide”  printed  in  three  colors.  Earl  H. 
Maloney  is  advertising  manager. 


BIG  PROSPERITY  DRIVE 


Chicago  AdTortisers  Join  to  Str«u 
Steady  Buying 

Newspapers  and  other  advertising 
media  are  being  enlisted  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Ojmmerce  in  a  campaign 
of  publicity,  to  begin  Dec.  15  and  last 
90  days,  to  push  a  “Steady  Buying 
Steadies  Business”  program. 

The  newspaper  campaign,  on  which 
some  of  the  papers  have  already  embarked 
using  space  on  the  first  page,  will  be  of 
a  cooperative  or  tie-up  nature,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  supplying  advertisers  with  mats 
to  run  in  their  copy.  This  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  editorial  matter  sent  out  by 
the  association. 

A  direct  mail  campaign  will  urge 
advertisers  to  use  the  mats  furnished  for 
newspaper  space.  Barron  G.  Collier 
interests  are  giving  space  free  of  charge 
for  8,000  three  color  cards  in  all  of  the 
street  cars,  elevated  trains  and  busses  in 
Chicago.  Five  hundred  24-sheet  posters 
are  planned  on  a  co-operative  basis  for 
the  outdoor  campaign.  An  appeal  has  bra 
made  to  advertisers  to  include  mention 
of  the  drive  in  their  radio  broadcasts. 
Show  windows,  delivery  wagons  and 
interior  displays  are  also  included  in  thr 
program. 


ISSUES  GOLF  BOOK 

The  Golfer's  Year  Book,  edited  by 
William  D.  Richardson  and  Lincoln  A. 
Warden,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  issued.  The  1931  issue  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  the  year,  the  Golfer’s 
Year  Book  Company,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced. 


WITH  DAILY  40  YEARS 

Col.  William  F.  Henry,  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the  Duluth 
Herald,  marked  his  40th  anniversary 
with  the  Herald  Dec.  1.  He  started  as 
an  advertising  solicitor  under  A  C. 
Weiss,  then  publisher  of  the  daily. 


WILLING 


AND 

Prepared 

to  help  you 


SELL 


your  product  in 

Bridgeport,  conn. 


®tmpa-S>tar 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BERTOLET.  HANSON  W  LEMON.  National  Advertising  Representativa 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
742  Market  St. 


NEW  YORK 
366  Fifth  Ave. 

CHICAGO 
30  N.  Dearborn  St. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Land  Bank  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 
Times  Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
W.  H.  Stuart  Bldg. 
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The  Akronaria 


has  been,  even  in  1930,  a  profitable 
market  for  users  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


163  Advertising  Agencies  are  aware  of  this  fact 
— for  they  have  used  The  Akron  Times-Press 
to  produce  sales  volume  for  their  clients. 

16  of  the  largest  agencies  have  increased  their 
advertising  effort  in  The  Times-Press  more  than 
25%  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  over  1929. 


1931  will  prove  a  profitable  year 
for  advertisers  in  the  Akronaria 
Market  when  they  place!  their 
schedules  in 


The  Akron  Times-Press 

A  SCRIPPS^HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFAIO  ATLANTA 
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times  over  through  gasoline  tax  receipts 
and  tourist  expenditures,”  according  to 
the  booklet. 

An  indication  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  state  advertising  fund  would  be  in¬ 
vest^  in  newspaper  space  in  large  cities 
is  given  in  the  statement  that  “most  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising,  nearly  all  tourist  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  advertising  must  be 
directed  to  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States." 

Meanwhile,  chambers  of  commerce  are 
being  requested  to  raise  funds  in  their 
respective  cities  and  villages  on  the  basis 
of  10  cents  per  100  population  with  a 
minimum  of  $10  for  any  community  to 
finance  the  activities  of  the  Know  New 
York  federation  in  its  campaign. 

BECOMES  A  DAILY 

The  IVest  I^s  Angeles  Enterprise,  a 
weekly,  published  by  T.  R.  Browne,  be¬ 
came  a  daily  on  Dec.  3.  West  Los 
Angeles  is  that  section  formerly  called 
Sawtelle.  It  lies  within  the  city  limits. 


$350,000  IS  NEEDED  TO  ADVERTISE 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  EDITORS  CLAIM 

Paul  Williams  of  Utica,  T.  H.  Townsend  of  Waterville  and 
Harold  B.  Johnson  of  Watertown  Are  Active  in 
Pushing  Legislative  Demand 

IF  New  York  State  is  to  secure  and 
liold  its  just  share  of  revenue  from 
the  tourist  industry  it  should  spend 
$350,000  annually  in  advertising,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued  m  a  booklet  being  distributed 
to  the  public  and  influential  corporations 
by  the  newly  formed  Know  New  York 
Federation. 

Issuance  of  the  booklet,  which  contains 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  community  ad¬ 
vertising,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
campaign  to  persuade  the  New  York 
state  legislature  to  pass  an  appropriation 
for  a  state  advertising  fund.  The  b^klet 
was  prepared  by  a  committtee  which  is 
headed  by  Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Utica  Daily  Press,  and  T.  H.  Townsend, 
editor  of  the  Waterville  Times. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
the  federation’s  pamphlet,  the  Up-Stater, 
a  magazine  publish^  by  the  Northern 
New  York  Development  Association,  re¬ 
printed  an  article  by  Harold  B.  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  Watertown  Times,  in  which 
he  traces  the  history  of  community  ad¬ 
vertising  back  to  the  time  of  the  original 
landowners  of  Northern  New  York. 

These  three  newspaper  editors,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Townsend  and  Johnson,  are  in  the 
forefront  of  this  l)attle  for  state  adver¬ 
tising  which  promises  to  assume  formid¬ 
able  proportions  by  the  time  the  1931  leg¬ 
islature  convenes  in  January.  For  more 
than  five  years  they  have  b^n  trying  to 
persuade  the  lawmakers  to  spend  money 
to  advertise  the  state.  Last  year  their  ef¬ 
forts  were  crowned  with  the  creation  of 
a  publicity  division  in  the  State  Qjnserva- 
tion  Commission,  but  only  $11,000  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  finance  its  activities. 

Backing  the  newspaper  men  in  their 
campaign  are  the  leaders  of  some  ot  the 
nation’s  largest  industrial  organizations, 
all  of  which  arc  major  advertisers.  They 
include  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  I-eliigh  Valley  Railroad.  Del¬ 
aware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  Standard  Oil 
Oimpany,  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Cor¬ 
poration.  Howe  Caverns.  Inc.,  and  the 
Port  of  New  York  .Authority.  These 
corporations  now  have  membership  in  the 
Know  New  York  Federation. 

The  campaign  this  year  takes  the  form 
of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  public,  exhort¬ 
ing  those  in  favor  of  state  advertising  to 
notify  their  state  senators  and  assembly- 
men  at  once. 

The  Know  New  York  pamphlet  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Niagara  Hudson  Power 
Corporation,  which  is  spending  $300,000 
this  year  for  industrial  advertising  and 
promotion,  has  brought  51  new  indus¬ 
tries  into  New  York  state  and  has  re¬ 
tained  14  plants  that  were  about  to  move 
away. 

“The  l>enefit  of  industrial  advertising 
to  the  community  through  taxes  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  is  nearly  14  times 
greater  than  the  benefit  to  the  power 
company,”  the  booklet  asserts.  “If  ad¬ 
vertising  pays  the  power  company,  surely 
it  will  pay  the  state.” 

Advertising  campaigns  conducted  by 
the  states  of  California,  Colorado,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Vermont, 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  all  have  been  found  to  be  worth 
continuing,  it  is  declared.  In  the  last 
named  state,  which  appropriated  $75,000 
for  advertising  during  19^,  tourists  left 
$12.5.000.000,  making  the  tourist  industry 
rank  second  in  importance. 

The  report  of  the  State  of  Maine  de¬ 
clares  that  the  tourist  industry  is  provid¬ 
ing  year  around  employment  to  carpen¬ 
ters;  boat  builders;  farmers,  who  raise 
vegetables  in  the  summer  and  cut  ice  in 
the  winter  for  the  cottagers ;  and  to  care¬ 
takers  and  others,  and  that  93  per  cent 
of  the  tourist  dollar  has  been  expended 
locally. 

As  a  result  of  questionnaires  answered 
by  tourists,  it  has  been  determined  that 
4L2  per  cent  of  all  of  them  came  to 
Maine  through  reading  advertisements. 

Funds  for  tourist  advertising  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  “are  recovered  many 


CONTINENTAL  BELIEVES 
IN  NEWSPAPERS 
66TY7  E  believe  in  newspaper  ad- 
"  vertising,  and  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  in  a  list  of  papers  that  is 
nation-wide.”— G.  M.  Gottfried, 
vice-president,  Continental  Baking 
Corporation. 


‘PUBLICITY"  THE  AWARD 


‘BUY  NOW”  DRIVE  A  SUCCESS 


Attleboro,  Mass.,  Stores  Report 
Increased  Business 

*  {Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
ATTLt30R0,  Mass.,  Dec.  10. — A  suc¬ 
cessful  “Buy-Now”  campaign  was  staged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Attleboro  Daily 
Sun,  opening  just  before  $450,000  in 
Christmas  checks  was  sent  out  b^-  the 
banks  of  the  district.  A  six-page  ad¬ 
vertising  message  sponsored  by  local 
banks  was  followed  by  extra  store  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Sun’s  Christmas  number 
exceeding  by  two  pages  the  1929  number. 

A  prize  contest  for  “Buy-Now” 
slogans,  announcements  in  the  churches, 
window  and  automobile  posters  and  other 
build-up  material  was  used  to  create  in¬ 
terest.  Many  stores  reported  increased 
business  and  two  reported  record- 
breaking  days. 


Newspaper*  Which  Used  Soap  Cob. 

pany’s  Blurb  to  Be  Compensated 

“Wide  publicity”  was  the  reward 
promised  newspapers  which  used  a  pub¬ 
licity  story  concerning  a  radio  program 
sponsored  by  the  Colgate-Palmoliv^ 
Feet  Company,  Chicago. 

The  soap  company  stated  that  it  did 
not  often  send  a  “press  story”  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  the  one  enclosed  with  the  letter 
The  “story”  concerned  the  radio  per- 
fortner’s  adventure  in  leaving  sheet 
music  in  the  taxicab  which  brought  her 
to  the  studio. 

The  company  also  urged  each  news¬ 
paper  not  “to  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel  basket  so  please  don’t  forget  to 
send  us  a  marked  tear  sheet.”  The 
promise  of  “wide  publicity”  for  the  tear 
sheet  concluded  the  request  for  publi¬ 
cation. 


FIRE-FIGHTING  TROPHY 

The  Gratvd  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
recently  awarded  an  attractive  plaque, 
emblematic  of  the  forest  fire  fighting 
championship  of  Michigan,  to  conser¬ 
vation  distract  No.  2,  with  headquarters 
at  Baraga,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  Herald  trophy  is  a 
marquetry  plaque  constructed  of  Mich¬ 
igan  woods. 


A  NEW  SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION  RECORD 

EsfST.ABLiSHiNG  a  new,  all-time  Sunday  record,  the  Oakland 
Tribunf.  distributed  86,998  paid  copies  on  Sunday,  November  23. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1930,  the  average  Sunday  circulation 
t»f  the  Tribune  was  83,305,  compared  with  an  average  Sunday 
distribution  of  80,156  copies  during  the  same  period  of  1929. 

The  Tribune  publishes  the  only  Sunday  edition  in  the  Oakland 
Market. 


In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast's  third 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the 


<i^aklanii»irribum 


Uml^Prcts 
UWoliM4jlSiI  Press  AssockMiot 

Oakland,  California 


(Member  A.B.C.;  The  100,000  Group  of  A.merica.n  Cities) 

National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisgo  Seattle  Los  Angeles 
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San  Francisco 


•epresented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  —  New  York 


The  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 


[MJ  ^  ^  to 

/  ^  pitux.  ux  Jisa/Uot^/ 


In  1929  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  CEuried  the  4th  largest 
volume  of  advertising  in  New  York — for 
the  first  eleven  months  in  1930  it  has  carried 
the  3rd  largest  volume 

The  following  figures  compiled  from  Advertising  Record  Company  reports, 

I.  New  York  Times .  24,330,013  8.  New  York  World .  9,880,855 


2.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  -  •  15,959,523 

3.  BROOKLYN  EAGLE  14,606,827 

4.  New  York  Sun .  14,483,124 

5.  New  York  Journal .  12,082,864 

6.  The  Daily  News . .  11,912,448 

7.  New  York  American .  9,899,864 


8.  New  York  World .  9,880,855 

9.  Evenine:  World .  ^,557344 

10.  New  York  Telegram. ....  5,360,368 

11.  Brooklyn  Times .  4,774,317 

12.  New'  York  Evening  Post.  . .  4,292,441 

13.  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,.  3,313,162 

14.  New  York  Graphic .  3,i3i,393 

15.  New  York  Mirror .  2,458,777 


You  Can’t  Get  Business  OUT  of  These  Fine  Brooklyn  Homes 
Unless  Your  Message  Goes  INTO  Them 


»»  ■ 


H 
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Actual  Photograph  of  Old  Stylo  Narrow  Tooth  Matrices 


VOGUE  BOLD.  A  complete  showing  of  this 
or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 
Intertype  Vogue  Bold  is  now  widely  used  for 
many  booklets  and  house  publications  as  well 
as  for  newspapers.  Intertype  Vogue  Bold  will 


VOGUE.  A  complete  showing  of  this  or  any 
other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office.  Inter¬ 
type  Ideal  News  is  now  widely  used  for  many 
booklets  and  house  publications  as  well  as  for 
newspapers.  Intertype  Vogue  will  please  the 


CASLON.  A  complete  showing  of  this  or 
any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 
Intertype  Caslon  is  now  widely  used  for 
many  booklets  and  house  publications  as 
well  as  for  newspapers.  Intertype  Caslon 


CASLON  BOLD.  A  complete  show¬ 
ing  of  this  or  any  other  Intertype  face 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  near¬ 
est  Intertype  office.  Intertype  Caslon 
Bold  is  now  widely  used  for  many  book¬ 
lets  and  house  publications  as  well  as  for 


WHY  THE  Bl 


INTERTYPE  WIDE 


The  practical  economies  of  Intertype 
to  anyone  who  makes  actual  compari|sb 
other  matrices  used  on  line  compost 
right  and  left  show  the  difference  of 
Matrices  and  other  matrices.  Yet,  Inf 


INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 

Carry  Modern  and 
Useful  Faces 


Shown  on  the  edges  of  this  advertisement  are  some  Inter-  k; 
type  faces — smart,  up-to-date  faces  as  well  as  "bread-  | 
and-butter"  faces.  That  the  printing  public  appreciates  if 
the  progressive  Intertype  policy  in  faces  is  demonstrated  | 
by  the  remarkable  reception  accorded  Intertype  Vogue 
and  Intertype  Ideal  News  face. 


INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 

Have  Long  Life 


The  life  of  a  matrix  is  no  longer  than  that  of  its  teeth.  The 
wide  teeth  of  Intertype  Matrices  have  a  broad  surface 
which  means  that  they  have  a  long  life.  As  these  matrices 
hang  straight  there  is  a  minimum  of  wear  on  the  corners. 


•  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  •  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYP 


BODONI  BOOK.  A  complete  showing  of  this 
or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office.  Inter¬ 
type  Bodoni  Book  is  now  widely  used  for  many 
booklets  and  house  publications  as  well  as  for 
newspapers.  Intertype  Bodoni  Book  will  please 

BODONI.  A  complete  showing  of  this  or 
any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office.  In¬ 
tertype  Bodoni  is  now  widely  used  for  many 
booklets  and  house  publications  as  well  as 
for  newspapers.  Intertype  Bodoni  is  sure  to 

BODO^'I  MODERN.  A  complete  sthow- 
ing  of  this  or  any  other  Intertype  faee 
ean  he  obtained  hy  addressing  the 
nearest  Intertype  olfiee.  Intertype 
Bodoni  Modern  is  now  widely  used 
for  many  hookiets  and  house  pnbli- 
eations  as  well  as  for  newspapers. 

BODONI  BOLD.  A  complete  showing  of 
this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  nearest  In¬ 
tertype  office.  Intertype  Bodoni  Bold  is 
now  widely  used  for  many  booklets  and 
house  publications  as  well  as  for  news- 

CHELTONIAN.  A  complete  showing  of 
or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtaintd 
addressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office.  Intertj 
Cheltonian  is  now  widey  used  for  many  booH 
and  house  publications  as  well  as  for  no 
papers.  Intertype  Cheltonian  will  please  li 


CHELTONIAN  BOLD.  A  compl 

showing  of  this  or  any  other  Inte 
face  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
nearest  Intertype  office.  Intertyp*^ 
tonian  Bold  is  now  widely  used  form*^ 
booklets  and  house  publications  s*** 


Clm 

Eli* 


^the  progressive  intertype  • 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  • 

GARAMOND.  a  complete  showing  of  this  or 
any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  nearest  Intertype  office.  Inter- 
Garamond  is  now  widely  used  for  many 
^’ooklets  and  house  publications  as  well  as  for 
newspapers.  Intertype  Garamond  will  please 

IDEAL  NEWS.  A  complete  showing  of 
this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  nearest  In¬ 
tertype  office.  Intertype  Ideal  News  is 
now  widely  used  for  many  booklets  and 
house  publications  as  well  as  for  news¬ 
papers.  Intertype  Ideal  News  will  please 

Garamond  bold,  a  complete  showing 
of  this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  nearest  Intertype 
office.  Intertype  Garamond  Bold  is  now 
'''tdely  used  for  many  booklets  and  house 
publications  as  well  as  for  newspapers.  In- 

CENTURY.  A  complete  showing  of 
this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  nearest  In¬ 
tertype  office.  Intertype  Century  is  now 
widely  used  for  booklets  and  house  pub¬ 
lications  as  well  as  for  newspapers.  The 

Actual  Photograph  of  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices 


MEDIEVAL.  A  complete  showing  of 
this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  nearest  In¬ 
tertype  office.  Intertype  Medieval  is  now 
widely  used  for  many  booklets  and  house 
publications  as  well  as  for  newspapers. 


MEDIEVAL  BOLD.  A  complete  show¬ 
ing  of  this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  nearest  In- 
tertype  office.  Intertype  Medieval  Bold  is 
now  widely  used  for  many  booklets  and 
house  publications  as  well  as  for  news- 


KENNTONIAN.  A  complete  showing  of 
this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  ob' 
tained  by  addressing  the  nearest  Intertype 
office.  Intertype  Kenntonian  is  now  widely 
used  for  many  booklets  and  house  publications 
as  well  as  for  newspapers.  Intertype  Kenn' 


CLOISTER.  A  complete  showing  of  this  or  any 
other  Intertype  face  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  nearest  Intertype  office.  Intertype  Cloister  is  now 
being  used  for  many  booklets  and  house  publications 
as  well  as  for  newspapers.  Intertype  Cloister  will 
please  “that  particular”  customer.  Send  for  speci- 


CLOISTER  BOLD.  A  complete  showing  of 
this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  nearest  Intertype 
office.  Intertype  Cloister  Bold  is  now  widely 
used  for  many  booklets  and  house  publica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  for  newspapers.  Intertype 


CENTURY  BOLD.  A  complete  showing 
of  this  or  any  other  Intertype  face  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  nearest 
Intertype  office.  Intertype  Century 
Bold  is  now  widely  used  for  many  book¬ 
lets  and  house  publications  as  well  as 
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E  D  I 

WHEN  GOVERNMENT  FAILS 

HEN  the  free  press  system  is  interrupted — 
look  out  for  sorry  results !  Selfish  human  na¬ 
ture,  prone  to  abuse  power,  cannot  often  be 
trusted  to  transact  the  public  business  in  secret. 
Show  us  a  censorship,  and  we  will  show  you  an 
abuse  of  public  confidence. 

A  situation  which  is  sickening  the  decent-minded 
iwople  of  New  York  at  the  moment,  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  truth.  An  official  investigation  has  revealed 
unbelievable  corr'uption  in  a  police  court  which  the 
city  set  aside  exclusively  to  treat  the  cases  of  women 
charged  with  immoral  conduct  or  petty  offenses.  In 
this  forward-looking  age  it  was  believed  that  such 
unfortunate  women,  often  victims  of  other  persons 
who  pay  no  penalties,  or  indeed  of  a  false  social  or 
economic  system,  should  have  the  advantages  of  pri¬ 
vate  hearings.  Men  may  live  down  their  mistakes, 
but  when  a  woman’s  reputation  for  virtue  has  been 
smirched,  she  may  never  again  hold  up  her  head. 

So  progressive  New  York  devised  a  court  where 
privacy  was  provided.  Reporters  were  excluded. 
Testimony  was  not  available  to  them. 

In  the  past  month  an  investigation  has  revealed 
that  jackals,  wearing  police  uniforms,  or  members  of 
the  bar,  or  employed  by  bail  bond  concerns,  have  not 
only  been  engaged  in  grafting  upon  miserable  women 
of  the  street,  but  actually  have  framed  up  and  ar¬ 
rested  innocent  women,  blackmailing  them  out  of 
every  cent  they  possessed  or  might  beg  or  borrow. 
Two  city  magistrates,  men  who  sit  up  on  the  bench 
wearing  black  robes,  have  been  charged  with  having 
played  infamous  parts  in  this  unutterable  perversion 
of  the  social  order. 

Nothing  in  modern  life  is  stranger  than  that  many 
of  our  moral  leaders  have  no  true  appreciation  of 
the  value  to  the  state  of  pitiless  publicity.  Unso¬ 
phisticated  clergymen  often  express  indignation  at 
the  publication  of  the  news  of  vice  and  crime,  wholly 
ignoring  the  conditions  described.  Many  politicians 
resent  the  presence  of  the  press  in  the  galleries  of 
state,  some  through  ignorance,  some  because  of  preda¬ 
tory  designs  which  might  be  interfered  with.  But 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  press  to  observe  all 
public  business  is  demonstrated  whenever  that  right 
is  interrupted.  Unfailingly,  public  officials  make 
license  of  their  trust  when  reporters  are  excluded 
from  their  councils.  .\  free  and  enlightened  press 
remains  the  stoutest  pillar  in  the  democratic  institu¬ 
tion.  When  government  fails,  as  happens  with  dis¬ 
gusting  regularity  in  this  age,  the  newspaper  stands 
as  champion  of  the  people  and  their  institutions. 


Propaganda  seizes  the  puhlie  mind  lehcn 
Bishops  and  Judges  lose  their  heads  and  resort 
to  violence  in  a  magnifieent  cathedral,  jchilc 
reporters  rush  copy,  cameras  eljck  and  movie 
handles  zvhirl.  Thus  do  xce  “solve"  our  serious 
.cflcial  problems. 

UNIFORM  TRADE  FIGURES 

N  excellent  suggestion  has  recently  come  from 
George  Benneyan,  manager  of  the  promotion 
and  research  department  of  New  York  Sun. 
He  asks  why  two  or  more  newspapers  of  any  city 
should  give  different  figures  to  advertisers  on  such 
elementary  points  of  market  information  as  popula¬ 
tion,  income  tax  returns,  automobile  registrations 
and  so  forth,  when  correct  figures  are  available  and 
1  might  be  uniformly  issued  by  all  newspapers  if  they 

j  would  but  get  together  and  adopt  true  statistics. 

This  is  no  mere  theory.  In  New  York  the  13  local 
daily  newspapers,  two  years  ago,  agreed  on  uniform 
figures  for  the  New  York  market  and  jointly  issued 
to  advertisers  a  folder  containing  these  approved 
statistics.  What  13  newspapers  in  one  city  have 
been  able  to  do  makes  the  idea  practical  for  any 
other  city.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Benneyan  that  con¬ 
tradictory  promotion  by  rival  newspapers  has  had 
some  ill  effects  upon  the  press  in  general.  The 
newspaper,  above  all  other  local  institutions,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  exactly  what  market  conditions  are. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  get  actual  facts.  To  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agent  contradictory  reports  are  disconcerting 
and  break  down  confidence. 


Good  time,  during  the  lull,  for  cities  and 
states  to  issue  promotion  advertising,  as  many 
readjustments  and  relocations  of  industries  are 
being  planned. 


This  is  my  commandment.  That  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  yon. — St.  John,  XV ;  12. 


AN  EYE  OPENER 

OW  many  people  in  your  city  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  stock  market  quotations  that  they 
will  not  read  your  newspaper  unless  you  pub¬ 
lish  them? 

Wall  Street  is  comparatively  deserted  these  days. 
Brokers  hare  retrenched,  cutting  down  expenses. 

We  picked  up  an  evening  newspaper  one  day  this 
week  and  counted  the  space  devoted  exclusively  to 
market  quotations,  or  news  of  the  security  markets. 
It  amounted  to  the  stupendous  total  of  32  columns. 
The  editors  had  omitted  nothing.  It  was  a  marvel¬ 
ous  reporting  job.  Supporting  this  we  found  less 
than  five  columns  of  financial  advertising. 

Four  pages  given  every  day  to  interminably  long 
lists  of  stock,  bond  and  financial  paper  quotations, 
expensively  wired  and  expensively  put  into  type  and 
expensively  printed!  More  than  half  of  this  stuff 
now  seems  dead,  there  being  little  change  or  small 
trading  from  day  to  day. 

When  stock  market  speculation  was  at  its  height  in 
1929  we  happened  to  be  in  a  middle  west  city,  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper  of  large 
proportions,  but  just  at  that  time  the  victim  of  a 
raid  by  local  advertisers,  most  of  whom  had  with¬ 
drawn  patronage  due  to  a  business  quarrel.  To 
economize,  the  editor  had  cut  out  his  financial  edition 
and  had  reduced  the  volume  of  financial  news  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  former  proportions.  Said  this  edi¬ 
tor  :  “We  feared  there  might  be  a  serious  kick-back, 
but  the  only  complaints  I  have  heard  have  come 
through  an  advertising  solicitor  who  handles  local 
bank  and  broker  houses,  which  have  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  see  us  print  this  matter.  There  has  not  been  a 
word  of  complaint  from  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
readers.  They  seem  not  to  have  missed  those  pages. 
It  is  an  eye-opener.’’ 


Justice  Holmes  celebrates  his  29th  year  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  bench  this  week. 

No  man  has  ci’er  stood  more  firmly  in  defense 
of  the  right  of  free  press,  free  speech,  free 
thought  .  .  .  "not  free  thought  for  those  who 
agree  with  us,  but  freedom  for  the  thought  that 
tec  hate." 

LONG  ON  PROMISES 

T  must  in  fairness  be  conceded  that  the  national 
radio  broadcast  chains  have  done  a  beautiful  fudg¬ 
ing  job.  When  advertising  was  first  proposed, 
to  relieve  radio  interests  of  the  expense  of  broadcast¬ 
ing.  the  managements  solemnly  contended  that  they 
meant  only  to  allow  national  advertisers  to  “sponsor" 
program  features.  In  a  couple  of  years  this  mild  en¬ 
terprise  has  become  almost  complete  dominance  of  the 
air  by  advertisers,  many  using  direct  selling  methods. 

Similarly  the  broadcasters  pretended  that  they  did 
not  intend  their  instrument  to  interfere  with  spot  news 
functions  of  the  daily  press,  and  on  this  theory  the 
newspapers  have  given  them  their  most  important  bul¬ 
letins  for  air  publication  in  advance  of  newspaper 
publication.  But  behold!  the  radio  gentlemen  are  as 
sincere  in  this  matter  as  they  were  in  their  advertising 
pretenses.  Several  expert  gentlemen  daily  are  re¬ 
tailing  news  over  the  chains,  in  the  pay  of  advertisers, 
all  of  their  stuff  being  lifted  from  newspapers  or  from 
press  associations  supported  by  newspapers,  but  rarely 
credited  to  source.  .And  last  week  the  spot  news  field 
was  further  invaded  by  the  broadcasting  of  a  synopsis 
of  the  President’s  message  to  Congress,  read  on  the 
air  by  an  announcer  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  being 
read  to  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

We  could  not,  in  any  flight  of  imagination,  think  of 
anything  more  that  the  newspaper  press  might  do  to 
boost  the  radio  business  in  this  country,  and  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  any  promise  that  radio  has  made  to  the 
press  which  has  not  been  violated. 


I  ^  L 

HARD  TIMES,  BUT - 

The  spectre  of  unemployment  is  the  basic  cause 
of  the  country’s  present  discontent.  Months  ago 
America  discounted  its  losses  in  the  security 
markets.  Many  lines  of  commerce  have  not  fared 
badly  in  1930,  as  reports  published  in  other  columns 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  plainly  show.  There  are 
some  wretchedly  bad  spots.  Industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  worst  hit.  Some  of  the  leading  users  of 
newspaper  advertising,  such  as  vast  department 
stores,  report  1930  business  as  comparing  favorably 
with  the  banner  year  1929.  Never  before  has  news¬ 
paper  advertising  better  justified  itself  than  in  this 
trying  year.  It  is  strange,  then,  that  hard-headed 
business  men  should  this  year  have  failed  to  use  its 
tremendous  force  to  the  full !  Strange,  too,  that  this 
year  so  many  advertising  experiments  should  have 
been  made  in  untried  and  unproved  media! 

The  United  States  remains  the  world’s  richest  and 
most  pre^essive  nation,  though  one  would  scarcely 
believe  it  because  of  the  din  of  pessimism  which 
fills  the  air  at  the  moment.  We  ask  our  readers, 
however,  to  peruse  these  columns  and  check  the  gos¬ 
sip  of  the  street  against  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  industry,  trade  and  advertising. 
The  result  is  surprising.  The  note  of  confidence  in 
the  future  that  runs  through  these  statements  is  also 
reassuring. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  been  put  to  an  acid 
test  during  a  difficult  year.  How  has  it  withstood 
the  unusual  pressure?  We  offer  the  evidence  of  a 
group  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  rely 
upon  newspaper  advertising  as  their  chief  contact 
with  the  buying  public.  Here  is  what  they  say; 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  speaking  for  the  John  Wana- 
maker  store,  tells  that  the  extensive  Wanamakcr  ad¬ 
vertising,  90  per  cent  of  which  is  in  newspapers,  has 
yielded  a  larger  volume  of  transactions  than  the  store 
enjoyed  in  1929,  the  record  year,  and  “it  would  have 
been  larger  in  dollars  except  that  the  1930  average 
of  retail  prices  was  about  15  per  cent  lower.” 

Kenneth  Collins,  speaking  for  the  vast  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  store,  crowded  to  capacity  as  this  is  written, 
tells  of  the  supremacy  of  newspaper  advertising  over 
all  other  forms. 

“We  are  using  more  linage  this  year  than  a  year 
ago  because  we  believe  in  the  pulling  power  of  the 
newspaper,”  says  I.  A.  Hirschmann,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Bartlett  Arkell,  president  of  the  Beech-Nut  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  urges  the  vital  point  that  when  times 
are  dull,  one  must  work  harder  and  also  more  freely 
advertise.  The  huge  Kellogg  Company  proposes  to 
increase  its  advertising  next  year,  its  confidence 
springing  from  the  fact  that  its  advertising  this  year 
gave  it  the  largest  volume  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Stromberg-Carlson  has  spent  more  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  1930  than  ever  before  and  reports  a  new 
high  sales  record. 

What  of  1931  ?  It  should  be  a  much  better  year 
than  1930,  men  of  broad  experience  are  saying. 
Washington  holds  that  the  business  curve  will  move 
steadily  upward.  Some  seriously  bad  situations  must 
lie  cleaned  up,  particularly  the  spectacle  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  There  is  a  wide 
disparity  between  prices  of  many  raw  materials  and 
those  of  manufacturered  goods.  But  122.000,000  peo¬ 
ple  are  consuming  and  living  to  high  standards 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  world.  The  so-called  buy¬ 
ers’  “strike"  is  a  myth.  What  happened  was  that 
production  by  machine  processes  exceeded  the  power 
of  the  people  to  absorb,  complicated  by  natural  pru¬ 
dence  and  money  saving  in  a  time  of  depression  by 
persons  insecurely  placed  and  by  the  Xmemployment 
of  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  workers.  Industiy 
has  been  hurt  most  by  its  own  excesses.  The  best 
feature  of  the  commercial  situation  today  is  that  the 
evils  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  short-com¬ 
ings  of  government,  are  being  discussed.  Public 
opinion  is  being  made  for  a  new  and  better  deal. 

We  look  for  an  improved  business  condition  in 
1931,  led  by  a  liberal  and  intelligent  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  possesses  a  power  which  has 
never  been  known  to  fail  in  any  crisis  when  applied 
by  intelligent  men.  What  advertising  has  done  for 
Wanamaker  and  Macy  stores,  and  thousands  more 
across  the  country,  is  only  typical  of  what  it  might 
do  if  more  generally  applied.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  best  hope  for  a  restoration  of  public  con¬ 
fidence  and  improved  trade  in  1931. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


LOUIS  WILEY,  business  manager  of 
the  Km'  York  Times,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Women’s  Republican  Club 
of  Massachusetts  recently. 

William  F.  Metten,  publisher,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening  and 
John  C.  Saylor,  editor.  Labor  Herald  of 
that  city,  have  been  appointed  by  Mayor 
George  W.  K.  Forrest  of  Wilmington 
as  members  of  a  committee  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  unemployed. 

Ross  S.  Sterling,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Post-Dispatch  and  governor- 
elect  of  Texas,  addressed  the  recent  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at 
Houston. 

Walter  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  addressed  a  large  audience  of 
St.  Louis  business  men  at  luncheon  in 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Dec.  2,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Louis  Advertising 
Club. 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  o»kf  Tribune,  was 
recently  honored  at  a  dinner  given  for 
him  by  members  of  the  Greater  Des 
Moines  Committee.  He  is  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 

.A.  L.  Glasmann,  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
p.xaminer,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

.Alanson  C.  Deuel,  president  of  the 
Xiagara  Palls  (X.Y.)  Gazette,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Country  Club  for  1931. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  spoke  before  a 
supper  meeting  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Social  Workers  club,  Dec  9. 

Ira  Copley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Copley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  spent  the  past 
week  on  a  fishing  trip  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Ralph  J.  Le  ysen.  manager  editor, 
Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  c.xecutive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Associa¬ 
tion.  succeeding  Frank  D.  Throop, 
former  publi.sher  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat,  who  recently  moved  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  where  he  is  publisher  of  the 
Star. 


L.  B.  Mickel,  superintendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus  for  the  United  Press,  visited  Mem¬ 
phis  last  week.  He  is  now  on  a  tour  of 
central  and  .southern  bureaus  and  will 
return  to  his  New  York  office  just  before 
t-hristmas. 

George  Morris,  former  vice-president 
and  editor.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal,  is  vis¬ 
iting  m  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  of  the  Harting- 

(Neb.)  Cedar  County  Neivs.  has 
«'w*cd  honorary'  member  of  the 
^outh  Dakota  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
t'lii.  professional  journalistic  fraternity. 

Merrill  S.  Gaffney,  for  two  years  re- 
iwter  Md  assistant  city  editor  for  the 
X*oux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  as  columnist 
and  editorial  writer.  He  succeeds  Sher¬ 
man  J.  McNally,  who  left  the  Courier 
to  join  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Feature  Service. 

Fred  Naeter,  of  Naeter  Brothers,  own- 
y  Pt'^’l'shers  of  the  Cape  Girardeau 
•aon(/ieaj(  Missourian,  spoke  to 
lie  .Members’  Assembly  of  the  St.  I.ouis 
Uiamber  of  Commerce,  at  luncheon  in 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Dec.  10. 

,, Doughteling,  vice-president  of 
le  Lhteago  Daily  Xen's  and  director  of 
'^.1  ts'ature  syndicate  returned  re¬ 
cently  troin  Biloxi.  Miss. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

^APT.  Enoch  Brown,  vice-president 
and  Mvertising  manager.  Memphis 
i-otnmercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal 
n!?  president  of  the  Busi 

ne>s  Girls  Basketball  League. 

William  Burgess  of  the  national  ad 
Netv  York  Heralc 
the  AW’t  *  returned  from  a  tour  oi 


Miss  Pauline  Mayo  of  the  classified 
staff,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameriean- 
Republican,  has  left  Waterbury  hospital 
where  she  has  been  confined  by  illness 
for  some  time. 

Murray  Metten,  promotion  manager, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  was 
recently  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadelphia. 

James  Madison  Thompson  has  re¬ 
joined  the  local  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  about  a  year. 

Richard  M.  H.  Wharton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
and  Morning  Patriot,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Harrisburg  Council  of 
Religious  Education. 

A.  M.  MacDonell,  for  seven  years 
with  the  Macon  Telegraph,  and  with  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  the  past  four 
months,  has  returned  to  the  Telegraph 
in  the  advertising  department. 

George  Nolan  has  joined  the  business 
office  staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-Republican,  succeeding  Paul 
Duprey  who  has  joined  a  Waterbury 
printing  establishment. 

Ernest  D.  Anderson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  round  table  of  the  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Advertising  club  at  a  luncheon  on 
Dec.  5.  _ 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Harry  B.  STITT,  managing  editor 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  3.S  years,  is  ill  at  his  home. 

Tom  Laird,  sports  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Neivs,  went  to  Montreal  to  cover 
the  minor  league  baseball  sessions. 

Mark  .Sullivan,  political  writer  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke  at  the 
dinner  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of 
New  York  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  Alon- 
day. 

Bill  .Adler,  editorial  writer,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial-Appeal,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  an  illness  that  kept  him 
confined  to  his  home  for  more  than  a 
month. 

Bates  Raney,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Telegram  staff,  has  been  added  to 
the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Joe  Mitchell,  former  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  in  Holly- 
wo<id  playing  minor  parts  in  the  movies. 
Mitchell  hitch-hiked  to  California,  wrote 
a  special  series  of  articles  for  the  Press- 
Scimitar  on  ‘From  Main  St.  to  Holly¬ 
wood”  and  then  took  up  acting. 

Miss  Dorothy  1.  Gitlin,  society  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  who  re¬ 
cently  underwent  a  major  operation,  is 
convalescing  at  her  home. 

Miss  Sarah  Knox,  formerly  society 
editor,  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric, 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  on  the 
Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Record.  Miss  Hall 
has  been  appointed  to  take  Miss  Knox’s 
jilace  on  the  Fxcentric. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Hubert  r.  Knickerbocker, 

Berlin  correspondent'  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  whose  series  of  24 
articles  on  the 
five-year  plan  of 
Soviet  Russia  are 
now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Post, 
was  formerly  in 
the  journalistic 
limelight  in 
March,  1929, 
when,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  tact 
and  shrewdness, 
he  uncovered  a 
story  of  inter¬ 
national  interest 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  two  men  for  forging  docu¬ 
ments  purporting  to  show  that  United 
States  Senators  Borah  and  Norris  ac¬ 
cepted  $100,000  from  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Knickerbocker  is  32  years  old.  He  is 
a  native  Texan.  His  newspaper  career 
began  11  years  ago,  the  last  five  of  which 
have  been  spent  in  Europe. 

His  first  job  was  as  a  cub  on  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Morning  Ledger,  where  the 
was  rapidly  advanced  t'o  city  editor.  Then 
he  spent  six  weeks  on  the  local  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  1922  he 
went  to  the  Sun  as  rewrite  man,  leaving 
there  to  teach  journalism  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

He  went  to  Europe  shortly  afterwards 
entering  the  Evening  Post- Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  Service  in  Berlin  under  S. 
B.  Conger.  For  fwo  years  he  was  with 
International  News  Service  in  Moscow. 
He  became  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Evening  Post  when  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son,  former  correspondent,  resigned  to 
marry  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Knickerbocker  has  studied  in  several 
universities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Munich,  A’ienna  and  Berlin,  and  speaks 
and  writes  Russian  and  German  fluently. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H. 
D.  Knickerbocker  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Mellor  .A.  Jones,  courthouse  reporter 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram, 
has  resigned. 

William  L.  Worden,  formerly  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram. 

Louis  Sobol,  Broadway  columnist  of 
the  Nciv  York  Graphic,  has  been  visiting 
relatives  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  his  home 
town,  where  he  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  American-Republican. 

Ted  McFarland,  assistant  night  city 
editor,  I’hiladelphia  Public  Ledger,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  enter  business. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


FIVE  HUNDRED 
WORDS 

Readers  of  Charles  B.  Driscoll’s  column.  The  World 
and  All,  are  hammering  away  at  five  hundred  word  his¬ 
tories  of  America,  for  that  mountain  in  South  Dakota. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  ideas  sparked  by  this 
most  original  and  entertaining  daily  column.  Especially 
appropriate  for  the  editorial  page,  hut  good  anywhere. 

Order  it  now,  and  get 
your  readers  interested 
in  the  history  contest. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  TIMES  BUILDING  Chaum  V.  IIcAsam 

PrMHient  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  G«ienU  llAnager 


Stuff  that 
8-Colnmn  Lines 
are  made  of 


I  Wilhelm  Marx 

WE  OFTEN  say  the  World  War 
was  caused  by  the  secrecy  of 
chancellors.  .  .  .  Today  Wilhelm  Marx, 
Lloyd  George  and  Edouard  Herriot 
are  cutting  through  old  fogs  of  secrecy 
with  the  new  light  of  frank  discus¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  They  are  writing  articles 
that  would  have  stunned  the  world 
in  1914,  and  made  the  world  aware  of 
the  political  dynamite  that  exploded 
in  the  World  War.  .  .  .  Today  they  are 
awakening  the  world  to  the  dangers 
of  a  more  explosive  situation.  .  .  . 

IF  FRANK,  open  talking  can  avert 
worldwide  calamity  these  states¬ 
men,  with  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
affairs  which  they  gained  as  heads  of 
the  British,  French  and  German  gov¬ 
ernments  are  doing  a  service  to  the 
world,  the  newspaper  service  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  world  honestly  and  authorita¬ 
tively  informed.  .  .  . 

Lloyd  GEORGE,  Marx  and  Herriot 
are  not  only  on  top  of  interna¬ 
tional  news,  but  ahead  of  it.  .  .  .  And, 
because  they  are  ahead  of  it,  their  ar¬ 
ticles  are  often  treated  by  alert  news 
merchandisers  as  A-1  front  page  news. 

Many  believe  that  the  wise  mod¬ 
eration  of  Wilhelm  Marx  was  the 
balancing  force  that  preserved  the 
German  Republic  in  the  days  when, 
as  Chancellor,  he  brought  the  country 
'from  the  chaos  of  inflated  currency 
to  the  stability  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  .  .  . 
Today,  as  a  power  in  the  Center 
Party,  he  is  again  in  the  forefront  as 
the  balancing  wheel  between  Fascism 
and  Communism.  .  .  .  His  calm  sanity 
adds  weight  to  the  warning  he  issues 
in  his  article,  to  be  released  tomor¬ 
row,  on  the  explosive  danger  of  the 
Polish  situation.  .  .  . 

The  Statesmen  Series  is  written  al¬ 
ternately  by  Marx,  Lloyd  George 
and  Edouard  Herriot  and  their  arti¬ 
cles  are  cabled  from  Berlin,  London 
and  Paris  .  .  .  served  to  subscribing 
newspapers  by  mail  or  wire.  .  .  .  To 
get  these  articles,  wire  or  write.  .  .  . 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Heat.  F.  Boorimily  M«T(inni>ii  Bnr.  Jr. 
Central  itanager  Viee-PraeUgat 
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Vernon  L.  Hojt,  former  journalism 
student  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  has 
joined  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal 
staff. 

Sterling  J.  Bemis  has  succeeded 
Richard  Felton  as  night  city  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Xeb.)  State  Journal. 

Eugene  O’Hare  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Floyd  W.  Taylor,  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Monday. 

James  B.  Stickley,  city  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  returned  to  his 
desk  this  week  after  a  month’s  absence. 
Following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mr. 
Stickley  took  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

George  Dillon,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Democrat  reporter,  has  been  absent  from 
his  duties  for  some  time  due  to  a  leg 
injury  sustained  in  a  fall. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  of  the  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  copy  desk  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Republican- 
American  news  bureau  at  Torrington, 
Conn.,  succeeding  James  Linnane.  Leo 
Patrick  Hanning,  formerly  of  American’s 
copy  desk  takes  Frank’s  place. 

William  Hard,  Consolidated  Press 
staff  writer,  addressed  a  luncheon  of  the 
Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week. 

John  O’Brien,  sports  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has  resumed 
his  duties  after  a  wedding  trip  in  the 
south. 

C!arlton  Collins,  formerly  rewrite  man, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Record  staff. 

William  Johnson,  feature  writer.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  spoke  Dec.  5, 
at  the  chapel  service  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  (College,  Conway,  Ark. 

Chic  Jackson,  cartoonist,  Indianapolis 
Star,  addressed  the  annual  “home  town 
night’’  meeting  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club  at  Muncie, 
Ind.,  Dec.  8. 

Ben  East,  nature  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  spoke  on  “(Out¬ 
doors  of  Michigan’’  in  Lakeview,  Mich., 
Dec.  9. 

E.  D.  McCluskey,  federal  building 
reporter,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  copy  desk. 

Howard  Hartley,  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Mrs.  Hartley  are  parents 
of  a  son  born  recently. 

Allan  Nash,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  staff  is  now  on  the 
rewrite  desk  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Patrick  A.  Dowd,  veteran  sports 
writer  who  was  w'ith  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  for  many  years,  and 
has  lately  been  doing  free  lance  work, 
suffered  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the 
left  leg  Dec.  7  when  struck  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  Worcester. 

Sam  Doty,  former  staff  photographer 
of  the  Y oungstown  (Ohio)  Telegram,  is 
now  with  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Leslie  E.  Edmonds,  for  12  years  a 
sports  columnist  on  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  has  been  made  resident  agent  of 
the  Industrial  Banstock  Corporation 
with  headquarters  in  Wichita.  Edmonds 
will  continue  his  column,  “Just  as  It 
Seems  to  Me,’’  on  the  Capital  sports 
page  temporarily. 

Jake  Wade,  formerly  sports  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obsen'er,  but 
more  recently  with  newspapers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  returned  to  (Charlotte  and 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Observer. 

Mose  Hartly,  copy  cutter  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  is 
now  waiting  the  paper's  humorous  col¬ 
umn,  “(jood  Evenin’.” 

Wallace  Solderholm,  dramatic  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  Neivs,  was 
badly  shaken  up  and  bruised  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Lockport,  X.  Y., 
on  Dec.  7. 

Patricia  MeXealy,  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 


patch,  covered  the  Mason  N.  Patrick 
.•\ir  Races  at  Fort  Crockett,  Galveston, 
for  her  paper  recently. 

.Victor  S.  Yarros,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
with  which  paper  he  has  been  associated 
for  the  past  17  years,  spoke  on  “The 
Great  Russian  Experiment”  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Woman’s 
club  Nov.  25. 

Shepard  Barclay,  who  conduct's  “The 
Bridge  Forum”,  published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  ^lagazine  of  the  Neio  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  opening  the  new  Shepard 
Barclay  Bridge  Club  in  the  Hotel 
Carlyle,  35  East  76th  Street,  Dec.  15. 

Charles  W.  S.  Smith,  formerly  in 
motion  picture  and  radio  work  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  more  recently  of  the 
copy  desk,  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  named  continuity  editor  of  radio 
stations  KPRC  and  KTLC,  operated  by 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

Gene  Kemin-r,  sports  editor,  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  and  Stuart  Dunbar, 
.sports  editor,  Salim  (Kan.)  Journal, 
were  officials  in  the  Kansas-Central 
conference  all-star  football  game  Dec. 
6  at  Toneka,  Kan.  sponsored  by  Cap¬ 
per  Publications.  Both  paid  their  own 
expenses  and  served  without'  fee. 

Warren  Moscow,  reporter  on  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  Club  of  New  York 
University  Dec.  5. 

Glenn  Allan,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Riding  Page  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tributie,  has  left  for  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  which  he  will  spend  in  the  South 
visiting  the  important  horse  breeding 
centers.  During  his  absence  Murray 
Tynan  will  edit  the  page. 

Mary  Moseley,  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  at  Nassau, 
Bahamas,  who  wirelessed  to  her  paper 
the  safe  arrival  there  last  week  of  the 
Australian  aviatrix,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Keith 
Miller,  entertained  the  woman  flyer  at 
her  home  during  her  stay  at  Nassau. 

Milton  C.  Giapin,  for  several  years 
chief  of  the  Woonsocket  bureau  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Evetiing 
Bulletin,  has  resigned,  effective  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  to  become  executive  secretary  of  tbe 
Woonsocket  Taxpayers’  Association.  Mr. 
Chapin  was  previously  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette. 

P.  M.  Greer,  a  veteran  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Suttday  Scrantonian  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  recently.  His  con¬ 
dition  is  serious. 

A.  S.  Hamman,  city  hall  reporter, 
Harrisburgh  (Pa.)  Evening  News  has 
been  called  for  jury  service  in  the  Dau¬ 
phin  county  court  in  January. 

Lyall  Hutton  Hill,  state  editor,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American  and  his  son  have 
returned  form  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Miss  Margaret  Frawley,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  reporter,  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  .\nn  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Joseph  R.  Malone,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  reporter,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  North  Carolina. 

Earl  Melby,  formerly  of  the  Houston 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named  chief  an¬ 
nouncer  and  program  director  of  radio 
station  KXYZ,  operated  by  the  Jesse 
Jones  interests,  owners  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Robert  Norton  has  left  the  staff  of 
the  Houston  Press  to  go  to  Dallas. 

(leorge  M.  Hinshaw,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal 
and  Ne7vs-Tribune,  is  now  doing  pub¬ 
licity  for  a  local  canal  project. 

Miss  Ethel  Lee  Berry  of  Portland, 
Me.,  has  been  named  society  editor  of  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Tribune. 

S.  Edward  Tones,  who  resided  from 
the  Houston  Post-Dispatch  six  months 
ago  to  visit  his  parents  in  Baltimore,  has 
returned  to  work  as  police  reporter. 

T.  E.  C.  Corrigan,  night  editor, 
Charlottetown,  (P.E.I.)  Daily  Guardian, 
returned  recently,  after  a  tour  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  on  his  honeymoon. 

E.  L.  Vaile  Jr.,  news  editor  of  the 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader,  and 
Mrs.  \’aile  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Edward  HI,  l)orn  Dec  2. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  L.  JOYCE,  Associated 
”  Press  oi)erator  in  Providence,  R.I., 
for  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Detroit  office  of  the  A.P.  as  traffic 
manager. 

Samuel  B.  McCool,  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich)  bureau,  -Associated  Press,  spoke 
at  an  initiation  banquet  Dec.  5  for  five 
new  members  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  chapter,  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon, 
national  honorary  journalism  fraternity 
at  East  Lansing.  ’ 

Lester  A.  Blumner,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
newspapers  in  Westchester  County,  has 
been  added  to  the  New  York  staff  of 
International  News  Service. 

Hart  Bynum,  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  and 
formerly  with  New  York  dailies,  has 
joined  the  United  Press  bureau  at  New 
Orleans. 

Put  Hankerson,  formerly  assistant 
^)rts  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  and  more  recently  night 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  Louis¬ 
ville  bureau,  has  resigned  and  is  at 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  for  his  health. 

Croswell  Bowen,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
staff  of  International  News  Service,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  Leland  Gibson,  who  has  served  on 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  on  several 
Kansas  newspapers,  also  has  been  added 
to  the  Washington  staff  of  I.N.S. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

UARTERLY  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
western  Ohio  Newspaper  .Associa- 
Tio.N  was  held  last  week  in  Wauseon. 
F".  M.  Pomeroy,  Maumee,  is  president, 
and  Don  Orwig,  Napoleon,  secretary. 

Columbus  (O.)  Advertising  Club, 
will  hold  an  advertising  exhibit  the  week 
of  Jan.  19.  A  Christmas  party  will  be 
held  Dec.  22. 

Investment  Bankers’  Associatton 
OF  America,  Chicago,  will  publish  the 
first  issue  of  a  new  monthly  magazine, 
to  be  known  as  Investment  Banking,  in 
April,  1931,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Alden  H.  Little,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  John  P.  Mullen,  for  five  years 
assistant  educational  director  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  been  named  editor  and 
business  manager. 

Legislative  committee  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Publishers’  Association  met 
last  week  at  Harrisburg.  William  H. 
Hardy,  manager  of  the  association, 
called  the  meeting.  George  Campbell, 
Pittsburgh,  presided. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-N  civs  and 
president  of  Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  In¬ 
terscholastic  Press  As.sociation,  held 
in  -Ann  -Arbor,  Dec.  11-13. 

Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Carter  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  was  the  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  League  of  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  of  New  York,  Dec.  9  at 
the  Hotel  -Astor. 

N.  B.  Abbott  as  president  will  direct 
next  year’s  activities  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Town  Criers  which  has  just 
held  its  first'  meeting  of  the  season.  Other 
officers  are  Miss  Adelaide  Enright,  vice- 
president  ;  'N.  H;  Creiman.  treasurer 
and  Harold  E.  Blodgett,  secretary. 

John  E.  Casey,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Jordan  (Minn.)  Indepetidcnt  and 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
As.sociation,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  a  meeting  of  Group  No.  1 
of  the  association  held  at  Wadena  re¬ 
cently.  Other  speakers  were  O.  S.  Bar¬ 
rie,  vice-president  of  the  McClellan 
Paper  company  of  Minneapolis;  Ru¬ 
dolph  Lee.  Long  Prairie  Leader;  Lou 
Benshoof,  Detroit  Lakes  Record;  Grove 
Wills,  Evclcth  Clarion;  Herman  Roe, 
North  field  News  and  Frank  G.  Cramer, 
St.  Paul,  of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 


PIPE  ACCOUNT  TO  TYSON 

Hydraulic  Development  Corporation, 
New  York,  has  appointed  O.  S.  Tyson 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  agency. 
Business  publications  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used. 


We  Challenge  the  World 

ON 

QUALITY  OF  PRINTING  AT  HIGH  SPEEDS 
MAXIMUM  NET  OUTPUT 

CONVENIENCE  AND  SAFETY  OF  OPERATION 

MAXIMUM  SAVING  IN  FLOOR  SPACE 

MINIMUM  PRINTING  COSTS 

ALMOST  TOTAL  ELIMINATION  OF 
MAINTENANCE  COSTS 

The  Super-Production  Press  is  a  logical  development 
from  The  Hoe  Z-type  Superspeed  Press  which  estab¬ 
lished  world’s  records  in  net  out-put. 

THE  PRESS  THAT  MAKES  HIGH  PRODUCTION  PRACTICAL 

R-HOE&CO.INC. 

General  OfKeei 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 


Editor  &  P  u  b  I  i  s'h  e  r  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  13,  1930 


SAYS  “FAIR  WEATHER”  ADVERTISERS 
SHOULD  DARKEN  STORE  WINDOWS 

Would  be  in  Keeping  With  Their  Policy  of  Cutting  Advertising, 
John  Meyer  Tells  Missouri  Group— Urges  Greater 
Localization  of  Copy 


A  SUGGESTION  that  newspaper  pub- 
lishers  strive  for  more  and  better 
local  advertising  copy  and  seek  greater 
localization  of  national  copy  was  made 
by  John  Meyer,  field  director  of  the 
George  \V.  NIcad  Paper  Institute  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  in  St.  I^uis.  Mr.  Meyer 
also  hit  the  “fair  weather’’  advertiser 
who  cuts  appropriations  to  a  shadow  as 
soon  as  a  period  of  slack  buying  sets  in. 
Speaking  of  this  type,  he  said: 

‘Ever  since  advertising  got  into  com¬ 
mon  use,  it  has  periodically  and  epi¬ 
demically  suffered  from  attacks  of  some 
kind  of  ‘itis’.  The  moment  a  business 
twister  comes  onto  the  horizon,  some  of 
those  scurrying  for  shelter,  and  feel¬ 
ing  they  must  cast  off  any  and  all  im¬ 
pedimenta  in  order  to  get  into  a  cyclone 
cellar  in  10  seconds  flat — that  moment 
they  fling  to  the  breezes  the  fluttering 
phrases,  ‘advertising  is  on  trial’,  ‘it  does 
not  justify  its  cost’,  ‘it  isn’t  lowering 
prices  to  the  consumer’. 

“Why  not  suggest  to  cyclone-cellar 
seekers:  Moving  into  cheaper  quarters, 
pulling  the  shades  instead  of  brightening 
up  the  window  displays,  putting  on 
mourning  and  going  to  business  in  over¬ 
alls.  A  lot  of  people  would  not  see 
such  strident  methods  of  retrenchment ; 
but  curtailing  advertising  unduly  un¬ 
fortunately  is  general  notice  to  the  large 
public — reading  the  newspapers  even 
more  assiduously  in  times  of  fear  and 
doubt — that  things  are  pretty  bad  with 
that  business,  or  worse.” 

The  newspaper  publisher  has  a  special 
duty  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Meyer  de¬ 
clared.  He  is  being  called  upon  to  keep 
hjs  community’s  spending  power  on  the 
right  track,  to  prevent  people  from  fall¬ 
ing  again  into  extravagant  habits.  And 
it  is  not  through  news  and  editorials, 
alone,  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  he 
said,  for  “today  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  local  newspaper  contain  the  really 
convincing  story  of  whether  or  not  the 
city  or  the  town  is  alive  and  up  and 
doing;  the  story  of  the  kind  and  quality 
of  town  we  have. 

“And  a  good  showing  in  that  respect,” 
he  continued,  “is  insurance  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  national  advertiser  will 
need  such  a  newspaper  in  spreading 
general  and  prestige-building  sales  mes-. 
sages  to  the  public. 

“A  home-town  newspaper  with  nothing 
but  foreign  advertising  in  it,  could  not 
do  a  thing  for  its  town  to  keep  it  from 
slipping,  from  stagnation.  It  w'ould  au¬ 
tomatically  become,  itself,  a  weak  and 
W'obbly  Iwal  business  institution,  unable 
to  hold  its  proper  power  over  public 
thought  and  action.  All  its  eggs  would 
in  one  basket.  Suppose,  too.  if  some 
time,  for  .some  reason,  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  wanted  to  put  thumbs  down  on 
the  newspapers?  They  could  do  it 
overnight. 

“Irately  an  old  truth  has  been  discov¬ 
ered.  uncovered.  If  more  newspaper¬ 
men  had  been  on  the  job,  it  wouhl  have 
been  uncovered  strikingly  long  ago.  and 
put  to  use.  It  is  this:  The  people  of 
the  Unite<i  States  are  not  standardized. 
Habits,  mental  attitudes,  the  social 
point  of  view  —  just  like  climatic,  water 
supply  and  other  conditions  —  are  not 
the  same,  by  far.  in  the  different  parts 
of  this  big  country.  The  advertising 
approach  and  appeal  that  moves  one  com¬ 
munity  or  section,  will  not  move  another. 
Some  chain  stores  are  now  putting  in 
southern-trained  and  minded  advertising 
men  to  plan  and  prepare  copy  for  south¬ 
ern  people,  even  for  smaller  units  of  the 
south.  And,  so  on.  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  They  evidence  at  last  an 
active  realization  of  the  intimacy  the 
newspapers  impart  to  the  advertisements 
thev  carry.  Other  advertisers  are  doing 
similar  thinking  and  changing.  The 
problem  of  making  advertising  effective 
is  paramount.  The  water  has  been 
squeezed  out  of  manufacturing  costs. 
Distribution  is  next. 


“Newspaper  publishers  know  that 
much  of  their  local  advertising  has  been 
little  more  than  nationally-minded,  too  ' 
broad  a  style  of  copy,  with  the  dealer’s 
name  hitched  somewheres,  usually  at  the 
bottom.  Recent  developments  show  that 
this  has  done  newspaper  advertising,  local 
advertising,  no  good.  Publishers  will 
have  to  counsel  more  definite,  direct 
localization  of  copy.  Then,  they  must 
refuse  to  countenance  the  outlandish, 
silly  things  local  merchants  often  want 
to  put  into  their  advertising,  when  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  sudden  sense  of  increasing 
competition,  and  so  scurry  to  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  unsound  price-bargain  adver¬ 
tising.  Merchants  must  have  confidence 
in  their  newspapers  and  newspapermen 
and  permit  them  to  help  plan  and  scru¬ 
tinize  the  copy  against  bad  psychology 
in  advertising.” 

Criticizing  publishers  for  expecting 
their  regional  associations  to  accomplish 
miracles  without  the  co-operation  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  Mr.  Meyer  made  a  plea  for 
closer  co-operation  of  publishers  with 
other  publishers  in  their  own  towns  as 
well  as  with  those  throughout  the  state 
or  section. 

“No  organization,”  he  declared,  “can 
inflate  and  bolster  up  the  true  individual 
worth  of  a  meml)er.  Good  associations 
provide  the  needs  of  intelligent  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  constructive  and  co¬ 
operative  tendencies  and  bents,  with  the 
occasions,  the  medium  and  the  vehicles 
for  genuine  co-operation.  Individuals, 
like  pools  of  water,  standing  alone,  be¬ 
come  stagnant.  It  is  inevitable.  Run 
a  channel  of  co-operation  between  two 
or  more  pools,  individuals,  and  very  soon 
all  are  strengthened  and  freshened. 

“Dam  up  the  channels,  even  one  or 
a  few,  selfishly  or  otherwise,  knowingly 
and  unwittingly,  and  one  pool  after  the 
other  again  b^omes  stagnant.  Hut  chan¬ 
nels  kept  open  are  self -widening.” 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

HERMISTON  (Ore.)  HERALD  has 
been  sold  to  Earle  Richardson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Itcmizer-Observer,  and  Alfred  Quiring, 
by  Raymond  Crowder.  Quiring  will 
edit  and  manage  the  paper. 

(Charles  A.  Hacke,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lone  Tree  (la.)  Ke(<orter, 
weekly,  has  sold  the  paper  to  Hazel 
Atkins,  a  member  of  the  staff  11  years. 
She  assumes  possession  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Hacke  will  go  to  Sac  City  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Sw\. 

First  issue  of  the  Walhalla  (N.D.) 
Motmlaineer,  pioneer  newspaper,  under 
the  editorship  of  R.  Lyle  Webster,  ap¬ 
peared  Dec.  4.  The  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  Nov.  1  by  M.  1.  Forkner  and 
R.  R.  Morgan,  Langdon  and  Grafton 
newspaper  men.  Mr.  VV'ebster  came  to 
VV'alhalla  from  the  Ward  County  In- 
def'endent  at  Minot,  N.  D. 


SUCCESSES  OF  1940  SEEN  BY 
FILENE 

(i^HE  greatest  business  successes 
of  the  next  ten  years  are 
going  to  be  men  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  truthful  and 
the  most  courageous  advertisers.” — 
Edward  A.  Filene,  president,  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TAMES  M.  COX,  JR.,  son  of  the  pub- 
J  Usher  of  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  to  Miss  Helen  Rumsey, 
daughter  of  Lee  M.  Rumsey,  of  St. 
Louis  and  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently.  The  Coxes  will  live  in  Day- 
ton,  O. 

Miss  Irene  Dieffenderfer,  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  staff, 
to  Lucian  Lawrence  Woodruff  of  Ro¬ 
chester  recently.  Following  their  honey¬ 
moon,  Mrs.  Woodruff  will  return  to  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

W.  F.  Peterson,  of  the  International 
News  Service  Chicago  bureau,  to  Kay 
G.  Meloy,  a  reporter  for  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Nov.  29. 

TO  PUBLISH  RUSSIA  SERIES 

The  series  of  articles  analyzing  the 
progress  of  Soviet  Russia’s  five-year 
plan,  written  by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
Berlin  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  will  be  published  in  book  form 
next  month  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The 
series  ran  in  14  installments  in  the 
Curtiss-Martin  Newspapers  and  other 
dailies. 


DOHERTYS  ON  CRUISE 

Edward  S.  Doherty,  copy  desk. 
Providence  Evening  PuUeiin,  left  re¬ 
cently  with  Mrs.  Doherty  on  a  Carib¬ 
bean  cruise. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  106-page 
edition,  Dec.  3,  celebrating  its  Sa^ 
Claus  Party. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  Nov.  22,  special  8-page  roto¬ 
gravure  winter  fashion  section. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute-Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  annual  football  game  section,  8 
pages,  Nov.  27. 

Yankton  (S.D.)  Press  and  Dakotan, 
Christmas  Shopping  number,  Nov.  29, 
Boston  Herald,  ten-page  Winter  Re¬ 
sort  secretary,  Dec.  7,  edited  by  W.  M. 
Morgan. 

Fort  Lauderdale-  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
Florida  Blast'  Coast  Prosperity  edition, 
64  pages,  Dec.  1. 

Lancaster  (N.Y.)  Enterprise,  33th  an¬ 
niversary  edition,  Dec.  5. 

Belleville  (Kan.)  Telescope  on  Nov. 
27,  printed  a  60- page,  six  section  anni¬ 
versary  edition  in  observance  of  the 
paper’s  and  the  town’s  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versaries. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  Nezvs,  Early 
Christmas  Shopping  Edition,  32  pages, 
Dec.  4. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
Christmas  Home  Furnishings  Section, 
14  pages,  Dec.  3. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  “Buy  Now 
for  Christmas”  section,  16  pages,  Dec. 

SCHOOLS 

'C’EATURED  by  publication  of  the 
T  Hell  Box,  burlesque  newspaper,  the 
all-journalism  banquet  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  was  held  the  night  of  Dec. 
4  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  Fayette¬ 
ville.  The  group  included  150  journalism 
students  and  visiting  newspaper  men. 

Frederick  W.  Hotz  has  t«en  elected 
editor  of  the  Daily  Californian,  student 
newspaper  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  for  the  spring  term.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  M.  Arlett. 


First  with  the  news' 
pictures. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


In  Schenectady... 

Put  your  advertising  dollars  in  the  GROWING 
newspaper  .  .  .  for  which  more  families  are  ex¬ 
pressing  their  preference  .  .  .  and  shrewd  adver¬ 
tisers,  too - 

THE  UNION-STAR 

“Always  in  the  Home,  every  evening,  for  Everybody” 

Circulation  going  UP! 

...  see  Sept..  1930,  Gov’t  Report 
.  .  .  and  still  GOING  UP. 

Advertising:  going  UP! 

Right  on  top  of  a  million  line  GAIN  in  paid 
advertising  in  1929.  the  first  six  months  of 
1930  shows  a  GAIN  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929  of  more  than  150,000  lines. 

July  1930  beat  July  1929  by  over  55,000 
lines  .  .  .  still  going  up. 

Schenectady  wage  earner  payroll,  over  $50,000,000 
annually  .  .  .  average  annual  income  per  family 
$2,061,  $200  above  national  average  .  .  .  spendable 
per  capita  income  $1,214. 

Tell  Them  and  Sell  Them  in 
the  home  ...  in  the  evening. 

Dominant  Automobile  and  Radio  medium. 

Schenectady  Union-Star 

printed  from  model  new  plant  with  new  equipment. 
CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO..  Nat.  Adv.  Rep.,  New  York.  Chicago,  Boston. 


The  Cleveland 
Trade  Empire 


A 


l\.re  the 

Cleveland  city  limits 
your  profit  limits? 


Are  you  allowing  an  imaginary  Chinese  wall  to  limit 
your  opportunities  in  the  Cleveland  market  because 
you  think  the  Cleveland  city  limits  and  the  trading 
limits  of  the  Cleveland  Trade  Ejnpire  are  one  and  the 
same  thing?  Do  you  think  that  the  people  a  few  miles 
within  or  a  few  miles  beyond  the  city’s  limits  give  a 
hang  about  their  location  when  it  comes  to  buying? 

If  you  think  so — you  are  wrong!  But  if  you  are 
accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  city  population  and 
city  circulation,  here  are  two  important  facts  to 
remember  .... 

(  1  )  77%  of  the  Cleveland  T rade  Empire's  population 
is  CITY  Population.  There  are  135  cities  and 
towns  of  1,000  population  and  over  in  the  31 
counties  in  this  Empire.  The  ruralites  and  the 
residents  of  the  smaller  villages  and  hamlets  make  up 
less  than  one-fourth  the  entire  population  of  the 
market. 

(2)  86%  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  circulation 
is  City  Circulation.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
the  only  morning  newspaper  that  reaches  1  34  out  of 
these  135.  All  these  cities  get  the  same  fresh,  up-to- 
the-minute  Plain  Dealer  that  Cleveland  reads, 
delivered  to  their  door  by  the  Plain  Dealer’s  own 
carriers. 

Certainly  your  customers  who  live  in  Akron,  Canton, 
Youngstown,  Mansfield  and  the  rest  of  these  one 
hundred  and  thirty  cities  to  whom  your  product  is 
accessible  are  as  worthy  as  those  who  reside  within 
the  metropolitan  center.  It  is  NOT  a  matter  of  loca¬ 
tion — but  of  BUYERS,  no  matter  where  they  live! 


Your  message  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will 
register  impressions  on  more  than  2 1 0,000  families 
every  week  day,  and  more  than  300,000  every 
Sunday.  That’s  an  average  of  a  million  impressions 
every  day,  among  the  prosperous  families  in  every 
community  who  are  able  to  gratify  the  wishes — sold 
through  ONE  great  metropolitan  newspaper — read 
and  believed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Cleveland  Trade  Empire,  for  nearly  90  years. 


This  map  presents  the  Cleveland  Trade  Empire— thirty-one 
out  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  in  all  Ohio.  The  b!ack 
dots  represent  density  of  urban  population. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

‘‘Enough  If  You  Use  It  Enough** 
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WHAT  50  NEWSPAPERS 
THINK  OF  BUSINESS 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


the  influx  of  thousands  of  wealthy 
tourists,  local  retail  trade  is  showing 
splendid  improvement.  Industrial  em¬ 
ployment  is  resuming  normal  propor¬ 
tions.  This  section  is  just  beginning  to 
realize  returns  from  a  large  and  splendid 
quality  citrus  crop  expected  to  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  by  demand  for  carmed 
fruits  and  juices.  Tampa  Maritime 
Commerce  is  leading  all  ports  between 
Norfolk  and  New  Orleans  and  is  stead¬ 
ily  gaining.  The  general  tone  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  decidedly  optimistic  and  on  the 
upgrade.  Considerable  activity  in  phos¬ 
phate  shipment  production  and  expansion 
in  excess  of  $8,000,000  in  new  shipping 
and  manufacturing  facilities  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  are  now  going  on  in  Tampa.  The 
newspaper  holiday  season  linage  is  92% 
of  last  year. 


MORE  SALES,  LESS  MONEY 

Bv  H.  K.  Pi.vcKARD,  Huntington  (W. 
\'a.)  Advertiser  and  Herald- 
Dispatch 

Current  business  in  unit  sales  is  equal 
to  or  better  than  last  year,  but  dollar 
volimie  is  lower  on  account  of  price  re¬ 
ductions.  Industrial  employment  is  be¬ 
low  1928  about  11  per  cent.  Newspaper 
linage  is  off  20  per  cent,  due  largely  to 
a  40  per  cent  drop  in  national.  These 
figures  are  for  November  of  this  year 
and  last.  Holiday  business  has  been  slow 
in  starting,  but  is  building  up  l)etter  than 
anticipated.  General  business  trend  has 
been  slightly  downward  during  the  last 
six  months  through  November.  Veter¬ 
an’s  hospital  construction  of  which  has 
been  assured  here  makes  local  prospects 
better  than  at  any  time  since  October. 

SAYS  1931  WILL  BE  BETTER 

Bv  J.  E.  Chai'PELI.,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

Xeii's  atul  Age-Herald 
Retail  trade  and  newspajKT  linage  in 
Birmingham  show  decreases  from  the 
holiday  period  a  year  ago.  There  is 
some  industrial  unemployment,  with  no 
definite,  immediate  prosi)ect  of  resump¬ 
tion.  Sentiment  seems  to  t)e  that  early 
spring  will  find  quickening  in  all  lines. 
On  the  whole  the  outl<K>k  for  1921  is  for 
general  improvement  over  1930. 


EXTRA-NORMAL  1931  TRADE 

By  Herbert  Portfti,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution 

While  November  retail  sales  were  off, 
indications  ixiint  to  practically  normal 
Qiristmas  business.  Newspaper  linage 
is  considerably  off  in  a  majority  of 
classifications,  although  department  store 
linage  is  holding  up  well.  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  reports  show  .\tlanta  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  of 
any,  reporting  city  in  district  and  far 
above  the  national  average.  Survey  is 
now  being  made  of  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion,  but  all  factors  point  to  Atlanta  be¬ 
ing  affected  less  than  other  cities.  We 
believe  business  in  general  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  curve.  Retail  stocks  are  very 
low.  Whether  or  not  people  want  to 
buy,  natural  wearing  out  of  clothes  and 
machinery  will  force  them  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  soon,  and  should  create  demand 
above  normal  early  next  year. 

PRESENT  TREND  CONTINUING 

By  L.  E.  Hkrm.an,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Press-Seimitar. 

Current  retail  business  is  18  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  off  normal.  Industrial 
employment  is  12  per  cent  off.  News¬ 
paper  linage,  compared  with  last  year,  is 
off  17  per  cent.  On  all  papers  total  for 
the  last  three  months  is  23  per  cent  off 
in  Noveinbi'r.  the  same  for  Decem1)er. 
Present  and  immediate  future  offer  an 
outlook  comparable  to  November  trade. 


ADVERTISING  MADE  SALES 

By  E.  B.  Jekfress.  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
.Wtc.v  and  Record. 

Retail  trade  and  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  here  compare  favorably  with  same 
period  of  last  year.  While  hank  clear¬ 
ings.  retail  trade,  employment  and  news¬ 
paper  linage  declined  during  past  six 


months,  definite  improvement  is  being 
shown  at  present.  Slerchants  who  have 
maintained  advertising  schedules  have 
shown  gains  in  sales.  Manufacturing  is 
diversified,  with  many  plants  working  full 
time.  Cotton  manufacturing  plants  have 
increased  operation  from  three  to  four 
days  per  week.  Surrounding  farm  ter¬ 
ritory  experienced  no  summer  drought. 
Large  insurance  companies  here  have 
maintained  sales  and  have  not  cut  pay¬ 
rolls.  1931  is  viewed  by  business  men 
.with  optimism. 

LOUISVILLE  MERCHANTS  HAPPY 

By  Emanuel  Levi,  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

Retail  merchants  of  Louisville  are 
pleased  with  the  volume  of  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  and  the  prospects 
for  satisfactory  holiday  trade.  It  shows 
decided  improvement  over  November. 
Compared  with  1928,  a  normal  year, 
employment  in  industries  for  November 
this  year,  was  better  than  76  percent. 
Newspaper  linage  shows  nominal  loss 
as  compared  with  this  period  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season  a  year  ago,  but  there  are 
indications  that  the  corner  has  been 
turned. 


CONFIDENCE  GAINING 

By  F.  O.  Larson,  TtUsa  (Okla.)  World 
Retail  trade  in  Tulsa  the  past  two 
weeks  has  shown  an  upward  trend  and 
merchants  are  more  optimistic  concern¬ 
ing  holiday  business  than  seemed  pos¬ 
sible  some  time  ago,  while  industrial 
employment  does  not  seem  as  bad  as 
reports  would  indicate  conditions  are  in 
the  east.  luical  newspaper  linage  in 
daily  editions  is  off  somewhat,  but  the 
larger  losses  are  in  the  Sunday  editions. 
General  business  conditions  are  better 
now  than  during  the  past  six  months, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  steady  gain  of 
confidence  for  the  immediate  future. 


GRADUAL  UPWARD  TREND 

By  John  F.  Times,  Xczv  Orleans  (I-a.) 

Times-Picayune 

Little  change  is  noted  in  business  con¬ 
ditions  here  aside  from  the  seasonal  pick¬ 
up  in  fall.  Unemployment  is  substantial, 
but  not  acute.  Factory  payrolls  have 
been  well  maintained,  with  few  plants 
closed  down  entirely,  although  some  are 
working  on  abbreviated  schedules.  Holi¬ 
day  advertising  is  .'ilKiiit  10  percent  be¬ 
hind  last  year  to  date,  due  mainly  to 
warm  weather  following  Thanksgiving, 
but  we  expect  to  catch  this  up.  The 
outlook  for  1931  advertising  is  that  it 
will  equal  1930,  on  a  gradual  upward 
trend. 


HOUSTON  STORES  OPTIMISTIC 

By  G.  T.  Palmer,  Houston  (Tex.) 

Chronicle 

Only  approximately  5,000  men  arc  out 
of  employment  in  Houston  and  the  city 
has  just  arranged  to  give  1 ,000  temporary 
work.  Considering  that  75  percent  of 
the  balance  of  the  unemployed  are  tran¬ 
sients.  and  Houston  has  a  population  of 
.300,000,  the  unemployment  situation  here 
is  not  at  all  serious.  Merchants  are  opti¬ 
mistic  on  Christmas  business  volume  as 
Christmas  shopping  has  already  begun. 
The  trend  for  the  past  six  months  was 
downward,  compared  to  first  six  months, 
but  liowever.  is  starting  upward  now. 
Our  local  advertising  linage  for  eleven 
months  this  year,  compared  to  last  year, 
is  only  off  six  percent. 


OVERCOMING  RAIN  HANDICAP 

By  G.  B.  Dealev,  Pallas  (Tex.)  AVti-.r 
and  Journal 

.Advertising  volume  of  Dallas  news¬ 
papers  is  off  about  16  percent  for  the 
first  eight  days  of  December  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  but 
the  trend  has  turned  distinctly  upward. 
Holiday  activity  has  been  retarded  by 
rainy  weather.  Debits  of  Dallas  banks 
increaserl  snbstantiallv  last  week  and 
buving  is  reported  normal  or  slightly 
better  by  largest  stores.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  trend  both  of  business 
and  advertising  volume  will  increase 
steadilv  under  stimulus  of  holiday  buv¬ 
ing  an<l  will  continue  comparative  im¬ 
provement  after  first  of  year. 


FAR  WESTERN  STATES 

DENVER  STORES  CLAIM  GAINS 

By  E.  T.  Leech,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News 

Retail  holiday  trade  is  slightly  under 
last  year,  although  several  of  the  larger 
stores  are  claiming  gains.  Newspaper 
linage  will  probably  run  five  per  cent 
less.  Unemployment  is  considerably 
larger  and,  except  for  seasonable  occu¬ 
pations,  is  not  improving.  Denver  and 
Colorado  generally  have  been  in  better 
condition  during  the  last  six  months  than 
most  sections,  due  to  their  escape  from 
the  drought,  a  good  sugar  beet  crop, 
and  fair  tourist  season.  There  are  no 
indications  of  material  change  for  next 
six  months. 


MORE  THAN  HOLDING  OWN 

By  Review-Chronicle  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Spokane,  Wash. 

On  account  of  a  wide  variety  of  basic 
industries  for  income  sources,  Spokane 
country  conditions  this  year  are  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  as  better  than  in  most 
sections.  Exhaustive  trade  survey  cov¬ 
ering  108  representative  wholesale  and 
retail  firms  indicated  that,  based  on  the 
first  nine  months  of  1930,  our  retail  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  year  will  exceed  $409,  (XX),{XX) 
beating  the  average  for  three  good  years 
— 1926,  1927,  1928  and  the  peak  year 
1929  inclusive — by  5.1  per  cent.  Opin¬ 
ions  of  the  majority  of  the  trade  is 
optimistic  as  to  the  outlook. 

Federal  reserve  bank  report  showed 
Spokane  department  store  sales  decrease 
for  October  as  only  1.7  per  cent,  the  low¬ 
est  of  any  city  in  the  12th  district,  which 
made  the  second  best  showing  of  all 
districts  of  the  United  States.  An  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  survey  now  under 
way  covering  to  date  representative  firms 
employing  3,433  people  or  23  jier  cent 
of  the  total  industrial  empolyment  in  the 
city  shows  that  the  number  employed  in 
September,  October  and  November,  1930, 
is  one  per  cent  greater  than  in  same 
period  of  1929.  For  ten  months  this  year 
compared  with  last,  there  is  a  decrease 
of  only  l/20th  of  one  per  cent  and  the 
outlook  is  that  newspaper  linage  for  the 
holiday  season  this  year  in  most  lines 
will  compare  favorably  with  last.  Five 
large  Spokane  retail  houses  report  only 
a  slight  decrease  in  dollar  value  of  holi¬ 
day  business.  Tlie  business  trend  in  this 
section  in  most  lines  for  the  last  six 
months  is  decidedly  upward,  with  basic 
barometers  indicating  even  better  busi¬ 
ness  f(»r  the  imnieiliate  future  and  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  during  1931. 


UNIT  SALES  INCREASING 

By  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  .Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronicle 

Retail  trade  in  San  Francisco,  while 
ahead  in  unit  .sales  this  year,  is  slightly 
liehind  in  volume.  Likewise  newspaper 
linage,  as  compared  to  last  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  is  showing  some  reduction.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  San  P'rancisco  seems  to  l)e  on 
the  up-grade  and  newspjipers  of  this  city 
confidently  look  forward  to  linage  in- 
crea.ses  fc)r  tlie  first  six  months  of  1931 
as  compared  to  the  la.st  six  months. 

HOLIDAY  SHOPPING  BEHIND 

By  .San  FrancLteo  (Cal.)  Xews 

December  retail  business  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  less  than  that  done  during  the 
same  month  of  192').  With  this  decrease 
in  gross  business  newspaper  linage  has 
suffered  so  far  this  month.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  obtained  about  23  per  cent 
less  space  than  they  did  during  the  same 
number  of  days  in  December,  l')2'). 

Prospects  for  good  retail  business  are 
bright,  however.  “Buy  Now"  campaigns 
conducted  by  all  of  the  newspapers  are 
having  their  effect.  The  stores  are  fill¬ 
ing  up  with  buyers. 

Prosiiects  for  increased  business  are 
good.  Recent  elections  assure  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  of  a  $35.<)()0.0(X)  bridge  across  the 
(lolden  Gate.  Other  IkiiuI  issues  assure 
the  citv  of  projects  valued  at  about 
$40.0(H),'00!)  more. 

The.se  bond  issues,  ."ind  the  prosjiect 
for  immediate  relief  from  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation.  lia\e  brought  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  is  iK'ing  reflected  in 


the  public’s  buying  and  merchants  are 
looking  for  a  banner  sales  year  in  1931. 

EXPECTS  SPRING  REVIVAL 

By  Bellinghatn  (Wash.)  Herald 

Retail  trade  is  above  last  year  in  some 
lines,  notably  candy,  a  luxury,  while 
department  store  trade  is  sub-normal 
but  increasing.  Some  lines  show  decided 
drop.  Industrial  employment  thus  far 
is  average  for  this  season,  with  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  fair  and  many  manufacturers 
reporting  good  business.  Newspaper 
linage  shows  a  loss  commensurate  with 
the  national  average,  especially  in  auto¬ 
motive  and  retail  linage  which  is  slightly 
under  last  year.  Indications  for  the 
future  are  promising  and  business  lex¬ 
ers  are  convinced  that  the  upturn  has 
started  and  that  returning  strength  will 
be  a  matter  of  a  few'  weeks  or  in  the 
early  spring.  Savings  accounts  are  in¬ 
creasing  steadily. 


SALES  UP,  VOLUME  DOWN 

By  James  M.  Kirkham,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Desert  Xews 
Retail  trade  is  10  to  12  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  Industrial  employment 
off  in  personnel  about  15  per  cent,  in 
total  amount  paid  about  25  per  cent,  on 
account  of  part-time  work.  Our  linage 
is  IZ'A  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
Holiday  trade  is  starting  out  well.  Num¬ 
ber  of  sales  is  about  the  same,  but  vol¬ 
ume  is  less,  due  to  lower  prices.  .Agri¬ 
cultural  crops  are  larger,  with  prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Bank  clearings 
are  about  11  per  cent  lower  than  last 
year.  Mining  operations  off  one-third, 
and  mine  dividends  are  alxiut  50  per 
cent  less. 


DECEMBER  SALES  TOP  1929 

By  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal. 

Compared  to  last  year.  Department 
stores  until  November  were  ahead  in 
merchandising  units,  but  below  in  dollar 
volume.  Individual  merchants’  records 
are  more  spotty.  November  retail 
business  was  lower  than  1929  but 
December  is  going  ahead  of  last  year. 
The  newspaper  field,  Portland  as  a  whole 
is  down  on  total  advertising,  daily  and 
Sunday  for  the  ten  months’  period, 
although  evening  papers  showed  a  gain 
of  26(),(K)0  lines.  No  material  change  is 
in  view  for  1931. 


DALLAS  VOLUME  LOWER 

By  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  Oakland 
((Tab)  Tribune 

Oakland  retail  business  based  on  the 
total  number  of  transactions  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  the  unit  sale  is 
much  smaller.  Because  of  lowered  prices 
the  total  volume  of  holiday  sales  will  be 
considerably  less.  Industrial  employment, 
according  to  figures  from  state  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  is  about  40  per  cent  lower 
than  1929  during  October  and  Novemlwr. 
Oakland  retail  linage  for  the  first  nine 
days  of  Decemlier  lost  about  16  per  cent 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  l')29. 
Total  linage  for  the  first  nine  days  of 
December  lost  about  19  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of  1920. 
I.arge  amount'  of  new  building  is 
scheduled  for  this  district  and  general 
belief  is  expressed  that  future  trend  will 
be  higher. 

SEES  EARLY  SPRING  UPTURN 

By  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Retail  trade  for  the  first  ten  months 
1930  shows  a  decrease  in  sales  of 
per  cent  below  last  year.  317  of  the 
largest  industrial  plants  in  Los  .Angeles 
county  showed  as  of  November  1.  23.fl 
per  cent  fewer  employed  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  Total  unemploy¬ 
ment  now  fairly  constant  at  3.3  per  cent 
of  population  with  a  gradual  inipros’c- 
ment  apparent.  Cash  returns  from 
agriculture  in  the  five  counties,  inimedi- 
atelv  surrounding  Los  .Angeles  were 
$21^000.000.  which  is  larger  by  $5,000- 
0(X)  than  previous  record  year.  Total 
paid  advertising  in  Los  .Angeles  new?; 
papers  for  the  first  11  months  is  H.?.’ 
per  cent  below  same  period  last  year 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  graph  shows  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star’s  milline  advertising  rate 
from  1925  to  1930.  The 
rate  for  each  year  is  based 
on  the  average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30. 


the  cost  of  Star 

7\dvertisin 


l7*fo  Reduction  in  5  Years 


g 


The  Kansas  City  Star’s  advertising  rate  is  the 
lowest  in  America.  Year  after  year  The  Kansas 
City  Star  has  surpassed  its  own  record  in  rate 
economy. 

The  graph  shows  the  decline  in  The  Kansas 
City  Star’s  milline  advertising  rate  from  1925 
to  1930.  The  drop  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.03,  a 
reduction  of  21  cents  or  17%  in  5  years. 


As  compared  with  1920,  when  The  Star’s  mil¬ 
line  rate  was  $1.36,  the  present  milline  rate 
represents  a  reduction  of  33  cents  per  milline 
or  24%  in  10  years. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


EVENING  296,273 


MORNING  294,988 


SUNDAY  313,595 
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WINDOWS  SMASHED  BY 
OPENING-DAY  CROWDS 


President  of  Women's  Specialty  Stores 
Pays  High  Tribute  to  the 
Power  of  Newspaper 
Advertising 


By  Nathan  M.  Ohrbach 
President,  OPrbaeh's  (IV omen's  Specialty  Stores), 
New  York,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

People  say  this  is  the  worst  business 
year  since  1908,  but  when  we  opened 
our  new  store  in  Newark  on  Sept.  24, 
more  than  40,000  women  stormed  the 
place,  making  it  necessary  to  call  out 
the  police  reserves  to  keep  street  traffic 
moving.  The  good  natured  crowds 
broke  five  big  plate  glass  windows  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  and  for  three  days 
we  had  to  have  police  at  the  doors  to 
let  the  women  in  a  hundred  at  a  time. 
Fortunately,  we  were  prepared,  and  no 
one  was  injured. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  women 
knew  of  the  Ohrbach  policy  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  New  York,  but  aside  from  that, 
the  crowds  were  attracted  almost  solely 
by  newspaper  advertising.  Furthermore, 
and  we  believe  this  is  unique  in  adver¬ 
tising  annals,  we  used  and  are  using 
nothing  but  the  editorial  type  of  copy, 
otherwise  known  as  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 

For  the  Newark  opening  we  used  111,- 
508  agate  lines  of  advertising  in  12 
papers  in  7  cities,  including  one  New 
York  tabloid,  five  Newark  daily  news¬ 
papers,  two  Passaic  papers,  and  one  each 
in  Elizabeth,  Orange,  Paterson  and 
Montclair.  Since  the  opening  we  have 
been  using  8,000  agate  lines  per  week, 
two  insertions  per  week  in  four  Newark 
newspapers  of  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments  of  1,000  lines  each. 

At  present  we  are  doing  no  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  New  York  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  cannot  accom¬ 
modate  the  crowds  attracted  by  adver¬ 
tising.  We  used  to  advertise  regularly, 
and  just  as  regularly  as  our  copy  ap¬ 
peared,  crowds  gathered  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  the  police  complained  about 
blocked  traffic.  We  have  11  selling 
floors,  as  well  as  five  for  administra¬ 
tion,  each  a  block  long,  in  New  York, 
but  even  with  this  enormous  space  avail¬ 
able,  w'e  cannot  accommodate  the  crowds 
attracted  by  newspaper  advertising.  Just 
as  ^soon  as  we  can  obtain  more  space, 
we’ll  be  back  in  the  papers.  Naturally, 
then,  we  are  thoroughly  “sold”  on  this 
medium.  We  use  no  other,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  half-hour  radio  program 
weekly. 

As  for  the  results  of  our  Newark  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  had  laid  out  for  ourselves 
an  extremely  optimistic  goal,  but  we  are 
running  at  least  40  per  cent  ahead  of 
our  most  hopeful  expectation.  That 
seems  to  tell  its  own  story. 


NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisber) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Dec.  10.— Alfred 
J.  Schmidt  will  begin  publication  of  the 
New  Braunfels  Morning  Netvs  las  a 
seven  day  paper  Dec.  14.  For  the  present 
the  paper  will  be  printed  by  the  Eagle 
Publishing  Company,  San  Antonio,  but' 
Schmidt  said  a  plan  will  be  installed  soon 
at  New  Braunfels  which  is  30  miles 
northeast  of  here.  Schmidt  was  form¬ 
erly  vice-president  and  manager  of 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  when  that 
organization  published  several  south¬ 
west  Texas  weeklies  with  headquarters 
at  New  Braunfels.  He  said  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  will  have  United  Press  leased 
wire  service  and  N.E.A.  features.  He 
hopes  to  issue  eight  pages  daily  with  a 
larger  edition  Sunday.  A  staff  has  been 
selected  including  on  the  editorial  side 
Frank  Ragsdale,  former  news  editor, 
San  Antonio  Light. 


TO  ENLARGE  OIL  CAMPAIGN 

Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Asso¬ 
ciation  expects  to  conduct  an  enlarged 
national  advertising  campaign  in  1931. 
Forest  G.  Dorn  of  Bradford.  Pa,  is 
president  of  the  .Association,  which  met 
recently  to  make  plans  for  its  1931 
drive. 


RECEIVES  TIME  EXTENSION 

An  extension  of  time  until  April  2 
was  granted  the  American  News  Radio 
Corporation  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners, 
l>ec.  9,  for  construction  of  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  near  Carlstadt.  The  station 
will  be  a  unit  in  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion’s  plan  to  broadcast  news  direct  to 
telegraph  printer  machines  in  newspaper 
offices.  Construction  work  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  being  held  up,  the  board  was  told, 
liecause  of  a  dispute  over  ownership 
of  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  located. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  HOLDS 
DAILIES  SUPREME 

Spent  $4,250,000  Last  Year  to  Ad¬ 
vertise  Retail  Stores  in  615 
Newspapers  —  Results 
Praised 


Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  lielieves  the 
daily  newspaper  is,  beyond  comparison, 
the  best  medium  for  retail  store  adver¬ 
tising.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by 
D.  M.  Nelson,  vice-president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  in  charge  of  all  mer¬ 
chandising  and  all  advertising  of  the 
company.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  at  the 
present  time  is  using  615  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  This 
number  does  not  include  community 
newspapers  in  various  metropolitan  areas 
nor  does  it  include  foreign  language 
newspapers. 

“Last  year,”  said  Mr.  Nelson,  “Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  bought  approximately 
$4,250,(XXD  worth  of  space  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  advertise  the  company’s  re¬ 
tail  stores.  In  1930  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  spent  because  we 
are  operating  more  stores  in  1930  and 
also  Ijecause  of  our  44th  anniversary 
event.  We  are  also  coming  to  have  more 
and  more  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  news- 
I>aper  advertising.  We  have  conducted 
experiments  with  all  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Our  tests  have  indicated  that  the 
daily  newspaper  is  in  a  class  by  itself  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  retail  stores.” 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
disparage  the  effectiveness  of  any  kind 
of  advertising  media.  The  newspapers 
are  used  hy  the  company  for  advertising 
their  retail  stores  only.  The  company 
has  used  radio,  outdoor,  direct  mail  and 
circulars  for  these  stores  but  has  found 
that  the  greatest  returns  for  the  amount 
invested  have  come  consistently  from 
the  newspapers. 


MAINE  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 

The  Advisory  Advertising  Committee 
of  the  Maine  Development  Commission 
has  appointed  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  $27,500  campaign  to  advertise 
Maine  in  1931. 


J.  D.  BOYLE  NAMED 

John  D.  Boyle,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  all  advertising  of 
Browning  King  &  Co.,  effective  as  of 
Dec.  3. 


PROVO  (Utah) 
HERALD 

Goes  Into 
4,300 
HOMES 
in 

Utah 
County 


Includes  92% 
nf  Homes  in 
PROVO  CITY 


A  SCRIPPS-CANnELD 
Newspaper 

NatUmal  Reitrcncntntircn 
OILMAN.  NICOLL  &  ItUTHMAN 


DAILIES  URGED  TO  SELL 
COPY  TO  LOAN  GROUPS 


Building  League  Prepares  to  Cele¬ 
brate  Centennial — 1,000,000 
Pieces  of  Material  Will 
Be  Mailed  Jan.  3 


Coupled  with  the  announcement  that 
1,000,(X)0  pieces  of  advertising  material 
will  be  distributed  by  mail  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  home  buying  and  saving, 
the  Centennial  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Building  and  Loan  League  this 
week  urged  advertising  managers  of 
newspapers  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
sell  space  to  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  in  January. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  in  America  will  be  marked 
Jan.  2,  with  celebrations  throughout  the 
country,  the  League  announced.  Re¬ 
productions  of  the  ancient  records  of  the 
first  association  created  to  show  rent  pay¬ 
ers  the  importance  of  the  home  idea 
through  the  century,  brochures  of  the 
merits  of  thrift  and  systematic  savings, 
hundreds  of  letter-heads  bearing  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  first  house  financed  by  the 
building  and  loan  plan  back  in  1831,  and 
thousands  of  gold  dollars  in  the  form  of 
stickers,  will  be  mailed  to  every  resi¬ 
dence  and  flat,  store,  office  and  factory 
on  the  same  day. 

A  nation-wide  broadcast  also  has  been 
arranged  to  mark  the  event.  As  part  of 
the  general  preparations,  the  League  has 
mailed  2,000  copies  of  the  700-page 
League  .Annals,  containing  reproductions 
of  successful  advertising  campaigns,  to 
member  associations. 

The  advice  to  advertising  managers 
of  newspapers  declared :  “Many  of  the 
members  of  our  organizations  are  plan¬ 
ning  special  advertising  efforts,  holding 
commemorative  banquets,  and  undertak¬ 
ing  other  projects  to  tell  the  public  with 
dignity  and  profit  about  our  birthday. 

“The  press  has  already  given  consid¬ 


erable  attention  to  the  event  in  its  news 
columns.  We  have  always  had  fine  co¬ 
operation  from  the  papers  in  our  several 
projects,  and  therefore^  this  is  a  sugges- 
tion  to  you  that  this  is  the  time  when 
building  and  loan  associations  in  your 
immunity  might  be  especially  interested 
in  newspaper  advertising.” 

The  card  is  signed  by  the  Centennial 
Committee,  United  States  Building  and 
Loan  League,  Qiicago. 


AIDING  IN  CHARITY  DRIVES 

E.  S.  Brandt,  Brandt  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  heads  a  committw 
of  Chicago  advertising  agency  men  or¬ 
ganized  to  co-operate  with  charity  organ¬ 
izations  to  supply  unemployment  relief. 
Others  serving  on  the  committee,  which 
has  already  raised  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  are:  M.  S.  Williamson,  Roche 
Advertising  Company ;  Harry  Edward 
Freund,  Vanderhoof  &  Co.;  Carroll 
Dean  Murphy,  Carroll  Dean  Murphy 
Inc.;  W.  Frank  McClure,  Albert  Frank 
&  Company;  B.  F.  Avery,  Mejunkin 
Advertising  Company;  Elmer  Bullis, 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan;  George  W. 
Speyer,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company; 
Ralph  Eastman,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com¬ 
pany;  William  A.  Kramer,  Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising  Company  ;  S.  C.  Stewart, 
Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency  and 
H.  R.  Van  Gunten,  Dunham,  Young- 
green,  Lesan  Company. 


WHAT  50  NEWSPAPERS 
THINK  OF  BUSINESS 


(Continued  on  page  60) 


which  percentage  of  loss  is  almost  exactly 
that  shown  last  year  as  compared  with 
1928.  Holiday  advertising  is  12  to  IS 
per  cent  below  last  year.  Holiday  trade 
about  the  same  as  last  year  in  volume, 
but  cash  returns  are  about  six  per  cent 
less.  No  definite  trend  is  yet  visible  but 
indications  are  that  business  will  be  about 
the  same  for  the  next  month  or  two,  with 
an  upturn  in  the  early  spring. 


SEVEN  Electric  Refrigerators 
Sold  in  a  Week 

Sold  Through  a  Small  Advertising  Campaign 
Totalling  Seventy  Inches  Run  Exclusively  in 

THE 

(ALLENTOWN,  PA.) 

MORNING  CALL 

The  Campaign  of  course  was  backed 
by  a  Sound  Merchandising  Effort 

Just  Another  Instance  of  Usual  Results  Thru  Call  Advertising 

ALLENTOWN  CALL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

PUBLISHERS 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Branch  Office:  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania 

STORY,  BROOKS  8  FINLEY,  General  Representatives; 

New  York  San  Francisco  Philadelphia  Chicago 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 

A  $224,000,000  MARKET 

Effectively  Covered  By  ONE  Advertising  Medium 


Worcester  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  densely- 
populated  Massachusetts.  Within  an  average  18-mile 
radius  of  Worcester  city  hall  live  93,400  families 
spending  a  minimum  of  $224,000,000  a  year  in  Wor¬ 
cester  stores. 

Wide  diversification  of  industries  has  placed 
Worcester’s  buying  power  upon  a  stable  basis;  few 
cities  are  less  affected  by  seasonal  or  other  depres¬ 
sions.  Worcester  has  money — and  spends  it  readily 
in  response  to  well-directed  merchandising  and 
advertising. 

Worcester’s  prosperity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 


over  a  period  of  years  this  city’s  per  capita  savings 
has  been  over  three  times  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  Figures  compiled  this  summer  show  that 
the  average  value  of  Worcester-owned  automobiles 
is  $881.84 — or  $492.09  more  than  the  average  value 
of  automobiles  owned  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

50.39%  of  all  the  families  in  Worcester  and  the 
average  18-mile  radius  own  their  homes;  45.68% 
have  pianos;  46.90%  own  radios;  34.26%  own 
vacuum  cleaners;  20.22%  own  electric  washers; 
55.55%  have  telephones.  (These  percentages  from 
a  direct  market  survey  by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.) 


Telegram-Gazette  Advertising  The  Key 
To  This  Rich,  Prosperous  Market 


Of  women-heads-of-families  in  the  Worcester 
Market  who  named  to  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  a 
definite  preference  for  any  one  form  of  advertising, 
92.35%  indicated  a  conscious  preference  for 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 

85.33%  of  all  families  in  Worcester  and  the 
average  18  mile  suburban  trading  area,  who  regu¬ 
larly  receive  a  Worcester  newspaper,  receive  the 
Telegram-Gazette  EVERY  DAY,  IN  THEIR 
HOMES.  Not  a  dozen  newspapers  in  the  country, 
in  competitive  fields,  can  offer  advertisers  such  a 


comprehensive  coverage  of  their  respective  fields  as 
the  Telegram-Gazette  offers  advertisers  in  the 
Worcester  Market. 

Steady,  year-by-year  growth  of  circulation  reflects 
the  growing  esteem  in  which  these  newspapers  are 
held  by  the  newspaper  readers  of  this  community. 
On  September  30,  1927,  the  Telegram-Gazette  had 
reached  the  then  record-breaking  figure  of  100,000 
net  paid  circulation  daily.  That  this  gain  was  nor¬ 
mal,  and  permanent,  is  indicated  by  the  further 
growth  shown  in  the  September  30,  1930,  statement 
of  105,420. 


Of  a  total  aver¬ 
age  net  paid 
daily  circulation 
of 


105,420 


92,628  it  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  and  the 
arerage  18  mile  sub¬ 
urban  trading  area. 


This  concentrated  and  comprehensive  coverage  by  the  Telegram-Gazette  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  the  opportunity  to  cover  the  Worcester  Market  adequately — and  economically 
— through  this  one  medium  alone. 


The  Telegram-Gazette  Covers  Worcester 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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FOREMAN’S  IDEAS  IN  COMPOSING  ROOM 
EXPEDITING  FLOW  OF  COPY 


Clarence  Davy  Introduces  His  Own  Methods  in  New  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  Building  and  Reduces  “Walking**  Time 
to  Minimum — New  Work  Bench  Used 


T  ONG  before  the  new  San  Francisco 
News  building  was  occupied,  Clar¬ 
ence  IXvy,  foreman  of  the  composing 
room,  was  busy  at  plans  for  the  new 


Clarence  Davy 


obtained  by  operators  going  for  new  copy. 

General  daily  news  goes  to  one  dump 
where  it  is  convenient  to  the  end  of  the 
makeup  forms,  while  classified  and  finan¬ 
cial  go  to  another.  All  copy  is  slugged 
as  to  its  class,  time  for  use  and  machine 
number. 

Proof  is  placed  in  glass  compartments 
devised  by  Mr.  Davy  and  marked  for 
immediate  use,  for  time  or  for  certain 
days  of  the  week.  The  result  is  that 
highly  paid  proof  readers  do  not  have 
to  move  from  their  seats  when  reading 
time  copy  to  ascertain  if  live  matter  is 
piling  up.  The  same  applies  to  adver¬ 
tising  matter. 

Mr.  Davy  is  the  son  of  “Billy”  Davy, 
former  composing  room  foreman  on  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  and  now  working  with 
his  son  on  the  News.  Clarence  Davy 
has  been  employed  by  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Indianapolis  News, 
Indianapolis  Sun,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Oakland  Enquirer.  He  joined 
the  News  in  1921. 


KELVINATOR  TO  USE 
GREATER  SPACE 


advertising  of  all  forms,  and  we 
naturally  anticipate  a  comfortable 
increase  in  sales,  as  a  result.” — 
A.  M.  Taylor,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Kelvinator  Sales  Corporation. 


KENNEBEC  JOURNAL  MOVES 


Now  Located  in  Old  W.  H.  Gannett 
Plant  Across  River 

The  Augusta  (Me.)  Daily  Kennebec 
Journal,  after  68  years’  occupancy  of  one 
building,  was  moved  recently  to  the 
former  plant  of  W.  H.  Gannett  on  Wil¬ 
low  street,  across  the  Kennebec  River. 

'The  change  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Journal  in  June,  1929, 
by  Guy  P.  Gannett  of  Portland,  who 
also  publishes  the  Portland  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express,  Stmday  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  IVaterville  Sentinel.  A  new 
press  and  other  equipment  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  W'illow  street  plant. 

The  building  now  housing  the  Journal 
was  built  by  W.  H.  Gannett,  father  of 
the  present  owner  of  the  newspaper,  in 
1891  to  take  care  of  his  farm  publica¬ 
tion  Comfort. 


SUIT  ON  DAILY'S  STOCK 

William  E.  Wright  has  brought  suit 
in  the  Superior  court  at  Sprin^eld 
Mass.,  against  Albert  P.  Langtry  of 
W’altham,  Mass.,  to  recover  $6,7(10  and 
interest  of  $3,0^.34  alleged  to  be  due 
the  plaintiff  on  the  sale  of  402  shares  of 
stock  of  the  Springfield  Union  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  action  was  brought 
under  an  agreement  alleged  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  defendant  would  pay  over 
one  third  of  any  amount  he  received  for 
the  stock  over  the  par  value  of  $150. 


MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 

.\  60-page  edition  of  the  Belleville 
(Kan.)  Telescope  with  congratulatory 
statements  from  President  Hoover  and 
Vice-President  Curtis,  was  issued  re¬ 
cently  to  commemorate  the  60th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding.  James  C. 
Humphrey  founded  the  paper  in  1870 
and  A.  Q.  Miller  purchased  it  in  1904 
and  has  owned  it  continuously  since  that 
time.  A.  Q.  Miller,  Jr.,  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  the  past  five  years. 


CHICAGO  GROUP  ELECTS 

Ralph  Haywood,  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  staff  of  Buckley,  Dement  &  Co., 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  Chicago.  James  C. 
Reynolds,  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  staff  is  the  new  recording 
secretary. 


plant  in  which  his  own  ideas  were  given 
full_  play.  By  careful  arrangement  of 
equipment,  he  has,  he  believes,  consider¬ 
ably  expedited  the  flow  of  copy  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  stereotyping 
department.  Every  step  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  operator  takes  has  been  counted 
out  on  blue  prints  so  that  the  “walking” 
time  has  been  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

In  the  present  routine  the  finished 
type  is  sent  toward  the  forms  in  four 
streams,  live  copy,  time  copy,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  financial. 

Mr.  Davy  invented  a  fudge  tray  to 
prevent  loss  of  time  through  dropping 
of  type  in  the  setting  of  fudge  boxes. 
By  use  of  this  system  the  presses  can 
be  set  in  motion  just  one  minute  after 
the  close  of  the  final  inning  of  a  base¬ 
ball  game  or  the  last  round  of  a  prize 
fight. 

He  also  has  devised  a  work  bench  to 
save  the  linotype  operator’s  time  and  a 
slug  arrangement  to  simplify  copy  mark¬ 
ing. 

He  uses  an  especially  designed  fudge 
box  which  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
changing  machines.  Mr.  Davy  has  de¬ 
signed  an  efficient  dumping  system  for 
type  and  glass  copy  boxes  to  speed  up 
proof  reading. 

The  fudge  tray  is  a  metal  box,  the 
size  of  which  is  cared  for  by  adjustment 
of  two  linotypes  so  that  they  may  set 
type  5- 1000th  off  type  high  measurement. 
^  ire  and  phone  connections  are  such 
that  adjustment  can  be  readily  made, 
enabling  the  linotype  operator  to  read 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  receiving 
the  bulletins.  Thus  typesetting  can  he 
completed  practically  as  soon  as  the  copy 
is  finished. 

A  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  carries  the 
entire  fudge  tray  designed  by  Mr.  Davy 
to  the  press  room.  Many  times  this  ar¬ 
rangement  has  enabled  two  presses  to 
start  their  run  45  seconds  from  the  time 
the  last  word  of  the  fudge  bulletin  was 
received. 

Rather  than  use  the  inverted  pyramid 
type  for  fudge  boxes,  necessitating  mag¬ 
azine  changes  requiring  15  minutes’  time. 
Mr.  Davy  uses  a  jaw  tooth  lockup  de¬ 
signed  by  Goss.  This  lockup  permits 
the  setting  of  regulation  10  point  type 
two  columns  wide  for  fudge  purposes 
and  leaves  the  machine  ready  for 
straight  news  matter  when  not  other¬ 
wise  required. 

In  a  Davy-designed  work  bench  be¬ 
side  each  linotj’pe  are  compartments  in 
easy  reach  containing  30  dashes,  3  em 
marks,  stars,  press  service  by-lines,  turn 
rules,  machine  slug  numbers  and  spe¬ 
cial  slugs,  such  as  “score  by  inning” 
marks  on  the  fudge  machines.  The 
score  marks  are  removed  as  each  inning 
is  set,  providing  a  check  on  the  innings. 

Machine  slugs  are  taken  from  the 
dump  by  the  apprentice  boys  and  placed 
in  nearby  standards  where  they  may  be 


In  1  929  — 

53.9% 

In  1  930 — 

55.1% 

(First  eleven  months) 

The  figures  are  the  per¬ 
centages  carried  by  The 
News  and  The  Journal  of 
all  national  advertising 
in  Dallas. 

CROWING  IN  FAVOR! 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

An  Optional  Combination 


Home  Town"  Newspaper 

of  the  Midwest’s 
Greatest  Market 


AIN  every 

part  of  the  ^^forty-mile'^  area  in 
which  95%  of  its  circulation  is 
concentrated  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  a  dominant  source  of 
news  supply  to  its  readers  .  . .  and 
a  dominant  source  of  the  buying 
information  supplied  hy  adver¬ 
tising.  In  this  area  its  local  news 
is  news  of  undiminished  interest, 
its  local  advertising  a  guide  to  in¬ 
telligent  shopping  in  the  stores 
where  its  readers  huy.  Nowhere 
is  it  rated  an  ^‘out-of-town’^ 
newspaper  .  .  .  for  the  residents  of 
Chicago’s  40-mile  area  are  first  of 
all  Chicagoans,  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  Chicago’s  business 
and  social  life,  regular  patrons  of 
its  stores,  regular  readers  of  its 
merchants’  advertising.  They 
want  and  need  Chicago’s  local 
news,  its  local  merchandise  infor- 
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mation.  Because  of  this  interest 
in  the  complete  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  content  of  The  Daily  News 
the  manufacturer’s  advertising  in 
The  Daily  News  gains  maximum 
attention  and  response  .  .  . 
throughout '  its  circulation  terri¬ 
tory  .  .  .  yielding  him  the  returns 
which  have  built  the  advertising 
leadership  of  The  Daily  News. 


ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO 
Home  Office 
Daily  Newt  Plaza 
Tel.  Dearborn  I  III 


DETROIT 
Joseph  R.  Scolaro 
3-241  General  Motors  Bldg. 
Tel.  Empire  7810 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
C.  Geo.  Krognett 
303  Crocker  let  Nat'l  Bank  B 
Tel.  Douglas  7892 


ATLANTA 
A.  D.  Grant 
711-712  Glenn  Bldg. 
Tel.  Walnut  8902 
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COAST  DAILIES  IN  NEW  PLANT 


New  home  of  morning  and  evening  Olympian. 


An  “open  house”  party  featured  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  $30,000  Olympia 
(Wash.)  D<uly  Olympian  building,  Dec. 
6  and  7. 

Under  the  direction  of  Woodburn 
McDonald,  general  manager,  the  event 
was  made  a  city-wide  jubilee.  Merchants 
held  open  house  at  the  same  time  and 
cooperated  in  placing  invitations  in  the 
editions  of  the  afternoon  paper  Dec.  3 
and  the  morning  edition  Dec.  4. 

A  souvenir  edition  Sunday,  Dec.  7, 
largely  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  new  building  and  equip¬ 
ment,  also  carried  substantial  additional 
linage. 

The  dedication  came  near  the  close 
of  the  39th  year  of  existence  of  the 
paper.  S.  A.  Perkins  has  been  its  owner 
for  30  years,  and  expanded  it  into  an 
all-day  publication. 

The  new  building,  of  white  stucco  with 
a  red  tile  roof,  follows  Spanish  architec¬ 
tural  design. 

The  entrance  lobby,  which  connects 
directly  with  the  editorial  offices  on  one 
side  and  the  business  office  on  the  other, 
is  of  solid  marble,  with  a  dome  lighting. 

The  inner  lobby  of  the  business  office 
is  also  finished  in  marble. 

All  furniture  in  the  offices  is  of  steel. 
Office  of  the  manager  is  located 
centrally,  with  entrances  to  both  the 
business  and  editorial  departments. 

To  eliminate  noise,  the  sending  and 
receiving  equipment  of  the  two  press 
associations  that  serve  the  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian  were  housed  in  a  sound-proof  room 
within  the  news  room. 


An  unusual  problem  was  faced  when 
the  new  building  was  constructed.  _  It 
went  up  on  the  site  of  the  old  Olympian 
building,  a  two-story  structure  centrally 
located  at  State  and  Capitol  Way. 

One-half  of  the  wider  new  building 
was  constructed  while  Editor  Horace 
M.  Lane  and  his  news  staff  continued  to 
use  the  second  story  of  the.  old  building. 

The  entire  plant  and  force  were 
crowded  into  the  completed  half  of  the 
new  structure  and  worked  there  while 
the  old  building  was  razed  and  the  new 
one  completed. 

.\mple  room  for  present  needs  and 
future  expansion,  a  comprehensive 
lighting  system  and  modern  machinery 
characterize  the  commercial  printing  and 
newspaper  production  plants. 

The  commercial  printing  department 
and  press  room  occupies  a  space  66  by 
28  feet,  ^vith  a  large  balcony  provided 
for  a  bindery  when  the  department  is 
forced  to  expand  again. 

Large  plate  glass  windows  along  the 
66-foot  width,  and  a  modern  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  provide  for  daylight  working  con¬ 
ditions  night  and  day. 

The  entire  printing  plant  has  a  floor 
of  cedar  blocks  set  in  asphalt  on  con¬ 
crete. 

New  equipment  added  to  the  job  shop 
included  a  new  steel  composing  stone 
and  material  storage  cabinet,  a  new 
Vandercook  proof  press,  new  steel  bind¬ 
ery  table  and  electric  glue  pot,  and  in¬ 
dividual  electric  motors  with  Cline  con¬ 
trols  on  all  equipment. 


PLAN  EDITORIAL  INSTITUTE 


Sessions  to  Bo  Held  in  Conjunction 
With  Virginia  Press  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Southern  Editorial  In¬ 
stitute  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lexington,  Va.,  Jan.  16-17.  The 
institute  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Lee 
School  of  Journalism  of  W.  &  L.  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Karl 
Bickel,  president  of  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors ;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher;  and  (ieorge  Pier¬ 
rot,  editor  of  The  American  Boy.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Mapel,  director  of  the  Lee 
School,  is  in  charge  pf  arrangements  for 
speakers  and  exhibitors. 

LONDON  DAILY  ADDS  I.N.S. 

The  London  Daily  Express  and  the 
Sunday  Express  have  enlarged  their 'for¬ 
eign  service  by  taking  the  report  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  Service  be¬ 
gan  Dec.  1.  J.  W.  T.  Mason,  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  is  now  located  in  the  New  York 
offices  of  I.N.S. 


PLANS  FOR  DAILY  FAIL 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  serving  four  Connecticut  Valley 
colleges.  Smith,  Mt  Holyoke,  Amherst 
and  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Cx)l- 
lege,  originating  with  Amherst  students, 
has  met  a  setback  in  refusal  by  the  Am¬ 
herst  College  administration  of  approval. 
The  paper  was  to  have  been  established 
the  first  of  the  year.  Each  college  was 
to  have  a  managing  editor  and  a  definite 
amount  of  space  daily  in  the  proposed 
paper. 


WALDO  ADDRESSES  CLUB 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  president,  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  Houston  Advertising  Association 
Dec.  4. 
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MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
SS  Wont  4tnd  St.,  New  York 


In  Northeastern 

PENNSYLVANIA 

No  successful  advertiser  puts  his  whole  faith 
in  radio,  billboards,  street  cars,  magazines, 
or  other  so-called  “auxiliary  mediums” — 
they  naturally  turn  to  the  newspapers,  and 
that  means 

Clit  ^HtDilint  Slimes 

Scranton  has  for  some  years  been  recognized 
as  territory  that  is  very  responsive  to  adver¬ 
tising,  and  many  national  advertisers  have 
used  this  publication  for  their  “try  out”  or 
“test”  campaigns  with  satisfactory  results. 

First  In  News 

With  the  full  service  of  The  Associated  Press,  The 
International  News  Service,  The  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  and  the  largest  local  staff  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

First  In  Circulation 

With  an  A.  B.  C.  Subscription  List  over  20,000 
greater  than  its  nearest  competitor.  The  Scranton 
Times  circulation  is  Isn'ger  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  all  other  daily  papers  printed  or  sold 
in  Scranton. 

First  In  Advertising 

With  an  advertising  patronage  greater  than  all 
other  Scranton  papers  combined.  The  Scranton 
Times  now  carries  50%  more  local,  100%  more 
classified,  and  300%  more  national  advertising 
than  any  other  paper  in  its  field. 

If  You  Want  to  Cover  the  Anthracite  Region 

of  Northeastern 
PENNSYLVANIA 

use 


jkmlim  Sinus 
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The  blue-blooded  assemblage  pictured  above  is  relaxing  its  bejeweled  self  between  acts  of  "La  Boheme." 


It  is  the  Westchester  premiere  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Also,  incidentally,  it  Is  a  larger 
audience  than  the  revered  Metropolitan  ever  enjoyed  even  In  its  own  New  York  home. 

Bringing  opera  to  Westchester  was  to  be  an  experiment,  said  Gatti-Casazza  a  while  ago.  Now,  Gattl- 
Casazza  is  hurriedly  contriving  to  rearrange  the  hitherto  sacred  schedule. 

Of  course,  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before  .  .  but  neither  has  anyone  found  a  county  [or 
market]  comparable  to  this  one  of  ours.  Only  Westchester  could  have  produced  such  wealth  and  royalty 
in  such  proletarian  quantities. 

And  only  Westchester  offers  advertisers  so  unique  an  advertising  setup  .  .  eight  daily  newspapers  [all 
evening]  completely  covering  the  county,  and  obtainable  at  a  combination  rate  of  27  cents  a  line. 

Westchester  will  respond  to  any  worthwhile  announcement  as  it  did  to  the  Metropolitan's  .  .  which,  by 
the  way,  used  Westchester  newspapers  exclusively. 

Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.  ^  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Daily  Newspapers  in:  Yonkers  Mount  Vernon  New  Rochelle  Port  Chester  White  Plains  Mamaroneck  Tarrytown  Ossining 

National  Representatives :  KELLY  -  SMITH  CO.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 


.  .  There’s  More  VC^alth  in  This  Picture, 
perhaps,  Than  You’  ve  Ever  Seen  Before 
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ALBANY  NEWSPAPERS 
GET  RADIO  STATION 

Arthur  D.  Hecox,  General  Manager  of 

Two  Gannett  Dailies,  Becomes 
Vice-President  of  WOKO — 

News  Rights  are  Secured 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  News,  members  of 
the  Frank  E.  Gannett  group,  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
radio  broadcasting  station  in  Albany. 
Papers  of  incorporation  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  this  week  listed  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Hecox,  general  manager  of  the 
dailies,  as  vice-president  of  WOKO, 
Inc.,  which  will  operate  the  station. 

WOKO  now  is  located  at  Mount 
Beacon,  with  studios  in  Poughkeepsie. 
The  F^eral  Radio  Commission  has  ap¬ 
proved  removal  of  the  station  and  studios 
to  Albany  after  January  1.  The  new 
studio  will  be  located  in  the  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck  and  the  broadcasting  station  will 
be  erected  outside  the  city. 

All  news  broadcasting  rights  over 
WOKO  are  to  be  held  exclusively  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  News,  Mr. 
Hecox  announced.  When  the  station  be¬ 
gins  operation  at  Albany,  the  dailies  will 
provide  news  bulletins  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  The  station  will  be  allied  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
whose  programs  from  WABC  in  New 
York  city  are  not  now  clearly  heard  in 
the  Albany  territory. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hecox  on  the  of¬ 
ficial  board  of  the  new  corporation  are 
Raymond  E.  Curtis  of  Garrison  as  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Harold  E.  Smith  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Curtis  founded  WOKO 
10  years  ago. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  was  a  pion¬ 
eer  in  radio  broadcasting,  presenting  one 
of  the  first  commercial  programs  put  on 
the  air  from  station  WGY  in  Schenec¬ 
tady  more  than  10  years  ago.  Since  then, 
all  Albany  newspapers  have  contributed 
programs  to  the  Schenectady  station  and 
also  to  WHAZ  at  Troy,  but  none  ever 
has  owned  any  rights  in  the  stations. 
WOKO  will  be  the  first  venture  of  this 
kind  for  an  Albany  newspaper. 


BARTON’S  FATHER  DIES 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  Con¬ 
gregational  minister,  writer,  and  lec¬ 
turer,  died  Dec.  7  at  Long  Island  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
was  the  father  of  Bruce  Barton,  author 
and  advertising  man,  and  Charles  Bar¬ 
ton,  managing  editor  of  the  Sheridan 
(Wyo.)  Press.  Two  other  sons  and  a 
daughter  also  survive  him.  Among  Dr. 
Barton’s  many  books  were  several  au¬ 
thoritative  works  on  tlie  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


NEW  CONKLIN  MANN  CLIENT 

Schanz,  Inc.,  New  York,  tailors  of  cus¬ 
tom  and  ready-to-wear  clothes,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Conklin  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  direct  their  advertising.  Local  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 
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N.  Y.  TIMES  COURSE  ENDS 


Series  of  Lectures  on  Retail  Newspaper 
Advertising  Completed 

The  New  York  Times  course  in  retail 
newspaper  advertising  ended  Dec.  10 
after  series  of  12  lectures  had  been  given 
be  advertising  experts.  The  average 
class  attendance  during  the  course  was 
about  150  students.  One  student  com¬ 
muted  from  Philadelphia  every  week  to 
attend  the  sessions. 

Two  New  York  department  stores 
whose  employes  were  not  able  to  attend 
the  regular  sessions  were  given  copies 
of  the  addresses  which  were  read  at 
special  meetings  of  store  personnel.  The 
course  was  in  charge  of  Ben  Dalgin  of 
the  Times.  Sessions  were  held  in  the 
Times  assembly  room. 

Speakers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Dalgin, 
were:  P.  Murphy,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Brot^lyn;  H.  L.  Redman,  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue;  Miss  E.  Hamburger, 
Stern  Brothers ;  Sheldon  Coons,  Gimbel 
Brothers ;  Paul  Mazur,  Lehman  Brothers, 
bankers ;  Hugo  Sonnenschein,  Gimbel 
Brothers ;  D.  E.  Swenson,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn ;  Robert  Martin,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co. ;  and  Kenneth  Collins,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co. 


ASAHI  EXECUTIVES  HONORED 

Tokio  Advertisers  Give  Dinner  for 
Papers’  New  Advertising  Chiefs 

(By  cable  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Tokio,  Japan,  Dec.  11. — Three  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  guests,  including  representa¬ 
tives  from  40  leading  advertising 
agencies  and  prominent  advertisers,  at¬ 
tended  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  given  in  honor  of 
E.  Kitamuca,  promoted  from  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tokio  Asahi  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Osaka  Asahi,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  15,  and  U.  Nitta,  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tokio  Asahi.  Kitamura  and  Nitta 
joined  the  Asahi  organization  nine  years 
ago.  S.  Imamura,  for  several  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Osaka  Asahi, 
becomes  auditor  of  the  Asahi  publishing 
company. 


O.  S.  Tyson  Committee  Chairman 

Oscar  S.  Tyson  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Advertising  Agency  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tising  Association.  Mr.  Tyson  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  an  advisory  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Business  Papers  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  He  is  president  of  O.  S.  Ty¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  class  and  industrial  advertising. 


CHRISTMAS 


with  its  joy  and  good  will — why 
not  extend  its  spirit  over  the 
whole  year?  The  fund  from  the 
sale  of  Christmas  seals  in 
December  will  carry  help  and 
education  against  tuberculosis 
throughout  all  1931. 

The  National.  State  &  Local  Tuberculosis 
Associations  of  the  United  States 

Buy  Christmas  Seals 
Fight  Tuhercnlosis 


NEW  PORTER  ACCOUNTS 

The  New  York  office  of  The  Porter 
Corporation,  Boston  and  New  York 
agency,  has  announced  its  appointment 
as  advertising  counsel  by  the  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Clam  Juice  Company  and  Eastern 
Air  Transport,  Inc.  This  latter  client 
is  operating  a  new  passenger  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Atlanta  with  stops 
at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington — as  well  as  five  cities  lietween 
Washington  and  Atlanta.  Newspapers 
will  be  used  in  all  cities  where  stops 
are  scheduled. 


FOUND  400  JOBS 


Connecticut  Daily  Active  in  Unem¬ 
ployment  Campaign 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star, 
has  succeeded  in  finding  work  for  more 
than  400  of  the  city’s  unemployed  through 
its  unemployment  drive.  The  drive  now 
is  well  into  its  second  month. 

Originally  the  drive  was  designed  to 
aid  the  jobless  by  printing  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  free  for  both  unemployed 
and  employer  as  long  as  it  was  necessary 
to  get  a  job  or  find  a  worker.  The  busi¬ 
ness  houses  of  the  city,  how'ever,  began 
calling  the  Times-Star  for  workers 
which  the  paper  provided. 

Then  the  idea  of  helping  unemployed 
men  by  having  the  numbers  of  business 
and  residential  houses  on  the  curbs  was 
broached  and  the  paper  soon  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  numbers  painted  all  over  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each.  The 
householder  paid  the  painter  and  a  very 
fair  day’s  pay  was  the  result.  Several 
paint  houses  contributed  paint  to  the 
drive  and  a  five-gallon  of  white  paint 
was  on  tap  in  the  basement  of  the 
Times-Star  plant  at  all  times  from  which 
the  painters  were  invited  to  fill  their 
buckets. 

Then  a  restaurant  started  giving  free 
meals  as  a  direct  result  of  the  drive. 
Clothing  offers  were  received.  Factories 
offered  their  cooperation.  The  drive  will 
continue  through  the  winter  if  conditions 
warrant. 


Ballyhoo 


MISSOURI  PRESS  MEETS 


Frank  H.  Sosey,  Palmyra  Spectator 
Elected  President 

Frank  H.  Sosey,  Palmyra  Spectator 
was  elected  president,  and  W.  J.  Sewall 
Carthage  Press,  vice-president,  at  the 
two-day,  annual  convention  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  at  St  Louis  re¬ 
cently.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bliss,  Weston,,  was 
elected  recording-secretary  and  H.  D. 
Derry,  Buffalo,  treasurer.  J.  S.  Hubbard 
Columbia  continues  as  executive-secre¬ 
tary. 

A.  G.  Talbert,  Warrensburg,  and  Er¬ 
nest  Crawford,  California,  were  elected 
to  the  board.  The  continuing  members 
of  the  board  are:  Mr.  Sewall;  0.  W. 
Chilton,  Caruthersville  Democrat-.irgus- 
Harry  Denman, Farmington  News,  and  R 
M.  Thompson,  St.  Charles  Banner-News. 
E.  E.  Swain  is  the  retiring  president! 

The  visitors  were  guests  of  the  St! 
Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
at  a  banquet.  Elzey  Roberts,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  was  toastmaster. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
trial  News  Service  were  hosts  at  Fri¬ 
day’s  luncheon. 

Mr.  Hubbard  stressed  in  his  annual 
report  the  association’s  desire  for  a  Hall 
of  Fame  and  for  more  generous  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  by  the  State.  The  resolutions 
committee  incorporated  the  ideas  in  its 
report,  which  was  adopted.  Mr.  Hub- 
liard  al.so  stated  that  attention  was  being 
given  constantly  to  the  project  of  a  per¬ 
manent  press  building  at  the  State  Fair. 

ADDRESSES  YALE  CLa'sS 

Walter  G.  Hildebrant,  president  & 
treasurer,  Gotham  .Advertising  Company, 
New  York,  addressed  the  class  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Dec.  10. 


HARTFORD  AGENCY  NAMED 

Smith- Patterson-Allen,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  the  City  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
naiiv.  also  of  that  citv. 
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Of  our 

Circulation 

over 

90% 

Goes  home 
and  stays 
there  to  be 
read  by 
all  the 
family — 


E  HAVE  all  experienced  the 
chagrin  of  finding  ourselves 
“bunked”  by  the  plausible  oratory 
of  the  circus  barker. 

B  U  T  »  » 

There  is  no  ballyhoo  ...  no  mys¬ 
tery  ...  no  hokum  ...  no  false 
quoting  of  unsupported  figures  when 
we  say  — 

Practically  every  family  in 
Scranton  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  possessing  any  real  pur¬ 
chasing  poiver  buys  and  reads 


The  Scranton  Republican 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  Great  Morning  Dailies 

Members  of  The  Associated  Press 
Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  ClRCUtATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

TSOIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  ATIAUTA 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
NEWS  PAPERS 
230  PARK  AVE^^UE.  N.  T.  C. 

CBfCAOO  IAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  DALLAS 


There  Is  No  Substitute  for  Results 


Local  Food  Advertisers  place  50%  of  their  evening  newspaper  lineage  in  The  News-Bee. 

Local  Food  Advertisers  ran  370,412  lines  of  advertising  in  The  News-Bee  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1930.  This  is  a  gain  over  the  same  period  of  last  year  of  31,883  lines. 

National  Food  Advertisers  ran  213,067  lines  of  advertising  in  The  News-Bee  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1930.  This  is  a  gain  over  the  same  period  of  last  year  of  4,209  lines. 

The  trend  is  to  The  News-Bee  in  Both  NATIONAL  and  LOCAL 

Department  Stores — In  October,  The  News-Bee  gained  4,622  lines.  The  Blade  lost 
49,098  lines. 

National  Advertising — First  10  months,  1930,  The  News-Bee  gained  46,236  lines. 
The  Blade  lost  265,384  lines. 

The  Toledo  News-Bee^ s  average  net  paid  circulation  for  the  six  months  period  ending 

September  30,  1930,  teas  91,248 


The  Toledo  News-Bee 

A  SCRIPPS  .  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


I  HE  value  of  any  article  can  not  be  judged 
accurately  by  its  bulk. 

— After  all  flour  is  made  from  wheat! 


c 
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DAILIES’  PROMOTION 
COSTS  $1,000  YEARLY 

Waterburjr  (Conn.)  American  Repub¬ 
lican  Conduct  Many  Good-Will 
Features  at  Amazingly  Low 
Expense 

By  Nives  W.  Beamax 
The  building  of  good-will  has  been 
•gradually  developed  by  the  ll'atcrbury 
(Conn.)  American-Republican  to  the 
place  where  the  dailies  now  sponsor  a 
program  of  year-around  promotion,  and 
at  an  amazingly  low  cost. 

A  water  carnival  that  has  never 
drawn  less  than  10,000  spectators,  a 
spelling  bee  tournament  that  entails 
elimination  matches  for  the  entire  city 
and  suburban  territory  and  is  climaxed 
by  the  selection  of  a  district  champion 
to  represent  the  district  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican-Republican  at  the  national  matches 
in  Washington  with  all  expenses  paid, 
yard  and  garden,  model  airplane,  bak¬ 
ing  contests,  Hallowe’en  parade,  miscel¬ 
laneous  shows  for  children  are  among 
the  annual  features. 

Many  of  the  contests  run  for  weeks 
with  elaborate  preliminaries  and  a 
grand  finale.  In  every  event  class  and 
consolations  awards  are  made  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  first  or  feature  prizes.  Yet 
the  total  cost  of  all  this  good-will  work 
rarely  exceeds  $1,000  annually  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lyall  H.  Hill,  who  has  been 
handling  the  papers’  promotions  for  the 
last  three  years. 

The  American-Republican  has  never 
linked  its  good-will  promotion  with 
circulation  drives.  Subscriptions  or 
orders  are  not  asked  as  qualifying 
requisites  of  the  contestants.  Neither 
is  the  contest  or  “fun”  program  to  be 
confused  with  a  social  aid  schedule,  also 
sponsored  by  the  papers,  which  in¬ 
cludes  food  and  fuel  for  the  poor  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  seasons,  an  annual  fund 
for  under-nourished  children,  etc. 

The  cost  of  each  of  10  contests  and 
e\ents  sponsored  last  year,  was  ex¬ 
plained  recently  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
Lisiii-Ti  by  Mr.  Hill. 

“The  prize  for  the  winner  of  the 
siielling  liee,”  he  said,  “w'as  a  trip  to 
Washington  with  all  expenses  and  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  national 
meet.  The  12-year-old  girl  from  Water- 
bury  finished  seventh  at  Washington,  re¬ 
ceiving  $75  as  her  reward.  Second  and 
third  prizes  in  the  Waterbury  finals  were 
small  cash  awards.  The  total  expense, 
including  all  the  preliminaries  and  the 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  child  and  her  mother  to 
\\'ashington  was  only  $498. 

“As  a  side  attraction  to  the  main 
spelling  contest,  the  American-Republi¬ 
can  conducted  a  bee  for  old-timers  that 
caused  considerable  discussion  and 
aroused  much  interest,  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  was  only  $13. 

“Our  annual  Silver  Skates  Derby  in 
192*)  drew  an  attendance  of  2,.5(K)  and 
more  than  100  competed.  It  was  an  all 
afternoon  affair  and  we  awarded  several 
prizes  of  sweaters,  cups,  medals,  sport¬ 
ing  eijuipment,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 


main  prize — the  silver  skates — and  the 
total  cost  was  only  $*)8. 

“One  of  our  most  interesting  and  still 
most  economically-sponsored  event  is  our 
yard  and  garden  contest.  It  lasts  from 
June  to  September.  We  use  photos  of 
all  entrants.  Last  year  there  were  55. 
The  prizes,  in  several  classes  such  as 
most  beautiful  yard  and  garden,  yard  or 
garden  showing  greatest  improvement 
during  the  contest  and  so  forth,  are 
orders  on  local  merchants  for  seeds  and 
garden  tools.  The  expense  to  us  is  only 
$15. 

“A  model  airplane  contest  last  year 
attracted  113  entrants,  every  one  of 
whom  had  his  picture  in  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  big  event.  This  contest  drew 
an  attendance  of  1,500  and  cost  $34. 

“A  mongrel  cat  and  dog  show,  staged 
with  only  two  weeks’  advance  notice  and 
publicity,  was  conducted  as  a  fill-in-be¬ 
tween  major  events.  It  drew  100 
entrants  and  300  spectators.  The 
cost  was  $10. 

“A  pie  and  cookie  contest  conducted 
m  connection  with  the  American-Re- 
publican’s  annual  cooking  school  cost  $12. 
A  contest  of  this  type,  we  have  found, 
always  adds  considerable  to  the  interest 
in  the  major  event. 

“One  of  our  most  enjoyable  parties 
is  our  Hallowe’en  parade.  And  it  is 
also  the  most  economical.  The  costumed 
children  march  through  the  principal 
streets  and  wind  up  at  a  large  hall  where 
prizes  are  awarded  and  free  ice  cream 
and  candy  served  to  all  In  1929  there 
were  4(X)  marchers,  and  S.OfX)  spectators. 
The  party  cost  us  only  $5.00.” 

“For  a  month  before  Christmas  we 
conduct  a  Santa  Claus  letter  contest, 
awarding  prizes  for  the  best  letters.  In 


1929  we  received  539  letters  and  spent 
$25. 

“The  most  outstanding  event  is  our 
water  carnival,  conducted  early  in  Sep- 
temlier.  It  is  held  at  Lake  Quassapaig. 
seven  miles  from  Waterbury.  The  most 
important  event  is  a  marathon  from  the 
American-Republican  building  to  the 
lake.  Track  and  field  events  are  sched¬ 
uled  as  well  as  aquatics.  The  speed¬ 
boat  races  draw  entries  from  all  over  the 
state  and  the  races  are  so  good  that 
movie  news  cameramen  cover  them. 
Special  films  of  the  events  are  usually 
made  and  shown  for  a  week  at  local 
theatres.  In  1929  we  drew  10,(X)0  spec¬ 
tators.  The  cost  was  $360. 

“By  this  schedule  we  have  conducted 
11  different  contests  that  have  drawn 
more  than  2,000  entries  and  more  than 
20,0(X)  spectators.  We  have  made  in¬ 
numerable  friends  and  consequently  built 
up  considerable  good-will.  And  the  total 
cost  has  only  been  slightly  in  excess  of 
$1,000.  Each  year,  our  experience  in 
the  past  enables  us  to  shave  a  little  from 
the  cost  of  each  event  without  reducing 
the  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
elaborate  from  year  to  year.” 

William  J.  Pape  is  publisher  of  The 
A  me  r  ican- Republ  ican . 

NEWSPAPER  MEN  DECORATED 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  and  Milford  E. 
Wesp  of  the  editorial  staff,  were  honored 
at  a  dinner  in  that  city  last  week,  both 
receiving  merit  orders  from  the  Polish 
government  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
its  citizens  in  this  country.  Tadeusz 
Marynowski,  Polish  consul  at  Buffalo, 
presented  the  decorations. 


U)hat  are  the  adoantaefes  marljetina  in  a 
one-neiuspaper  town  ? 

To  be  sure* no  town  is  couei‘ed"UKe  a  blanlfet" 
and  no  newspaper  has  “complete  saturation'' 
but  a  a'ood  news-paper  in  a  thriuins  comtnuniki) 
couers  the^ield  uoluntarily  and  adeguatel^, with 
-out  competitive  waste  and  duplication. 

Newspapers  haue  Ions  been'establishod as 
the  most  successful  ddvertisin3 media, 
anditisonl^  natural  that  this  is  emphasized 
to  the  greatest  dea'ree  in  one-news-papertowns/^ 

J===7^ 


FARM  WRITERS  ORGANIZE  ! 

New  Organization  Elects  Chics|o  | 
Tribune  Man  President  9 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Daily  Farm  I 
News  Writers  Association,  a  newlv  r 
formed  organization,  was  held  last  week  1 
in  Chicago.  At  least  42  dailies  now  ( 
have  men  devoting  their  full  time  to 
gathering  and  editing  of  farm  news  ’ 
sections  or  the  newspage  stories  with  an  { 
agricultural  bearing,  it  was  announced 

This  organization  was  created  during  ■ 
a  gathering  of  rejKirters  and  editors  at-  ' 
tending  the  International  Live  Stock  f 
Show  in  Chicago  recently.  Officers  ^ 
were  elected  as  follows:  Paul  Potter, 
Chicago  Tribune,  president;  1.  S.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Des  Moines  Register,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
consists  of  the  officers  and  C.  F.  Collis- 
son,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Fred  Jean¬ 
ette,  Detroit  News;  and  Charles  , 
Thacher,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-  i 
News.  _ _ 

PERRY  BUYS  PAINTING 

The  painting,  “Washington  and  His  j 
Literary  Friends  at  Sunnyside,”  was  re¬ 
cently  purchased  from  the  A.  T.  Stewan 
collection  of  historical  paintings  by  John 
H.  Perry,  publisher  of  The  American 
Press.  "The  picture  has  been  added  to 
the  collection  of  paintings  in  Mr.  Perry’s 
home  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SALE  COPY  BRINGS  CROWDS 

A  crowd  of  23,692  people  stormed  the 
doors  of  Sattler’s  ITuffalo  store,  recently, 
on  the  opening  day  of  its  41st  anniver¬ 
sary  sale.  Full  page  newspaper  copy 
announced  the  event. 
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They  perform  a  selling 
and  merchandising  service 
that  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  medium. 


Consumer  selling  Is  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  advertising.  Although  numer¬ 
ous  media  may  be  used  to  build  pres¬ 
tige  and  introduce  the  product  to  the 
public,  the  newspaper  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  only  medium  which  can  be 
depended  on  to  produce  immediate 
response  and  sales.  This  medium  oc¬ 
cupies  an  intimate  corner  in  American 
family  life  and  years  of  custom  and 
confidence  have  trained  the  buying 
public  to  turn  to  their  newspapers  to 
discover  the  retail  distributor  offering 
them  the  greatest  inducement  to  buy, 
and  only  there  do  they  find  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  that  retailer’s  propo¬ 
sition. 


This  letter  from  the  Philco 
Sales  &  Service  demonstrates 
the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  promoting  sales  in  the 
Louisville  territory.  The  Philco 
distributor  in  this  section  has 
far  exceeded  his  sales  quota, 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  company’s  advertising  was 
concentrated  in  Louisville’s 
biggest  and  best  newspapers. 


KFNTUCKIANA 

The  Louisville  Market,  which  includes 
practically  all  of  Kentucky  and  a  large 
portion  of  Southern  Indiana,  may  be 
reached  and  adequately  covered  at  one 
low  cost  through  The  Courier- Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


IHb  COliRIFR. JOURNAL 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


TIMES 


MEMBERS 


THE  100.000  CROUP  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 
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NEW  BUILDING  OPENED 
BY  PARIS  HERALD 

Continental  Daily  Now  PublUking  in 

Modern  Structure  With  Terraced 
Garden*  in  Champt-Elytee* 
Section 

The  Paris  New  York  Herald,  founded 
43  years  ago  by  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
and  now  owned  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  began  Dec.  4  publishing  in  its 
own  new  building  in  the  Rue  de  Berri. 
The  new  home  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  section  of  Paris,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  American 
Church  which  is  now  located  on  the 
quai  d’Orsay.  ' 

The  new  building  is  a  simple  modem 
structure  with  terraced  gardens  on  the 
upper  floors.  The  offices  on  the  upper 
floors  are  served  by  two  elevators.  The 
printing  department  and  the  paper  store¬ 
house  take  three  floors,  the  rear  part  of 
the  ground  floor  and  two  cellars.  The 
general  structure  consists  of  a  steel 
framework  with  a  facade  of  Oise  stone. 
The  principal  staircase  is  of  fine  Bur¬ 
gundy  stone  partitioned  as  in  New  York 
buildings.  Offices  for  artistic,  financial 
and  general  information  are  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
editorial  department  just  above  the  com¬ 
posing  room  which  is  in  the  further 
portion  of  the  building  on  the  ground 
floor. 

A  new  Scott  rotary  press  has  been 
installed.  The  mechanical  equipment  is 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and  includes  the 
latest  device  for  moving  paper  rolls. 
Nearly  50  electric  motors  will  turn  out 
each  edition  of  the  paper.  The  entire 
furniture  of  the  composing  room  is  of 
galvanized  steel.  The  walls  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  have  been  insulated  so  that 
the  noise  of  the  machines  is  deadened. 

A  special  supplement  was  issued  to 
celebrate  the  occupation  of  the  new 
building. 


AMTORG  OPERATING  AGAIN 


Soviet  Representative*  Renew  Pub¬ 
licity  Activities  After  Pause 

The  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation, 
New  York,  accredited  agent  for  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government,  has  resumed 
publicity  activities  after  a  period  of  in¬ 
activity,  according  to  this  week’s  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  publicity  bureau.  The 
stories  generally  concern  big  purchases 
of  goods  in  this  country  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Other  current,  or  expected,  publicity 
activities  listed  this  week  by  the  bureau 
are:  a  free  space  drive  by  the  Chris- 
Craft  Corporation  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  Motor  Boat  Show  in  New 
York;  appointment  of  a  “public  relations 
reporter”  by  the  City  of  Galveston,  to 
furnish  bathing  pictures  and  special 
stories  free ;  and  retention  of  Ray  Mc¬ 
Carthy  by  the  Florida  East  Coast  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  do  a  series  on  St.  Augustine, 
Palm  Beach,  Miami,  Ormond  Beach  and 
Key  V\est  for  free  distribution. 


"Troduction-i. . . 

Each  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 

Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing  in  Sewspaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


BABSON  DESCRIBES  HOW  TO 
START  REVIVAL 
46T  SEE  advertising  as  the  means 
to  start  the  hall  rolling.  It  is 
going  to  lift  us  out  of  the  red.” — 
Roger  W.  Babson,  economist. 


PLAN  ADVERTISING  DRIVE 

A  five-year  advertising  campaign  for 
Texas-made  goods  as  projected  by  the 
all-state  council  of  regional  chambers  of 
commerce  was  approved  at  a  statewide 
meeting  of  manufacturers  held  in  Waco 
last  week.  A  manufacturers’  committee 
of  15  was  to  be  chosen  which,  acting 
with  the  all-state  council,  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  campaign,  size  of 
the  budget  and  manner  of  collecting  the 
money.  This  group  also  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  an  advertising 
agency. 


GETS  POLITICAL  POST 

O.  Byron  Cooper,  of  Fremont,  Neb., 
well-known  former  newspaper  man,  was 
recently  elected  Register  of  Deeds  for 
Dodge  County.  He  founded  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  De  Soto  (Wis.)  Bi-County 
Argus,  and  was  for  18  years  on  the 
staff  of  National  Print  cr-J  ournalist. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Authors  League  of  America.  Mr. 
Cooper  moved  to  Nebraska  ten  years 
ago. 


LOS  ANGELES  EXPRESS 
REORGANIZES  STAFF 


Henshaw  Named  Managing  Editor  and 
Dawson  City  Editor — Jensen  Now 
Business  and  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager — City  News  Dropped 


Ransom  Henshaw,  editor  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
was  appointed  managing  edtior  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  reorganization  of  that  paper’s  staff 
last  week.  This  position  has  not  been 
filled  since  the  death  of  A.  Y.  Tully 
nearly  a  year  ago. 

Charles  Dawson,  star  reporter,  was 
named  city  editor.  The  former  city 
editor,  Herbert  Spencer,  has  been  ap- 
IK)inted  assistant  to  the  publisher.  Hubert 
Kotterman,  assistant  city  editor,  returned 
to  the  copy  desk  and  Jack  Heilman  of 
tlie  city  staff  succeeded  him. 

Norman  Jensen,  circulation  manager, 
was  given  the  added  title  and  duties  of 
business  manager. 

Other  changes  were  the  appointment  of 
Darsie  L.  Darsie,  golf  columnist  to  the 
post  of  art  editor,  and  transfer  of  Ray 
Smith  from  the  art  desk  to  the  copy 
desk. 

Page  one  makeup  was  changed  so 
that  smaller  and  lighter  type  is  used  for 
lieads  and  two  of  the  Express’  eight  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  dropped  to  facilitate 
liandling  of  street  sales.  Four  pages  of 


late  news  are  published  daily  to  slip  over 
the  last  edition  for  street  sales  under 
the  new  order. 

City  News  Service  was  discontinued 
this  week  and  12  reporters  were  added 
to  the  staff  to  cover  the  city.  Notice 
was  also  given  to  all  employes  of  a  sal 
ary  cut  of  five  to  15  per  cent  depending 
on  position.  * 


EXECUTIVES  “INTERVIEWED" 

A  novel  newspaper  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Portland  Oregonian  before 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Progressive 
Business  Men’s  club.  It  was  conducted 
in  interview  style,  with  Walter  W.  R. 
May,  city  advertising  manager,  presid¬ 
ing.  Mr.  May  interviewed  R.  G.  Call- 
vert,  editor;  M.  J.  Frey  assistant 
circulation  manager ;  David  Foulkes 
mechanical  superintendent,  Joseph  David¬ 
son,  national  advertising  manager,  and 
Paul  Heitmeyer,  radio  manager,  his 
questions  eliciting  interesting  data. 


TO  VISIT  GERMANY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
and  their  children  will  leave  London  next 
week  to  spend  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Swing  is  London  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Aero  York  Evening  Post 
and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  They 
will  be  joined  by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
Berlin  correspondent,  and  Mrs.  Knicker¬ 
bocker. 


His^^  Newspaper — 

Her^^  Newspaper — 
Their^^  Newspaper 


That  is  how  they  consider  these  Booth 
Newspapers — each  member  of  the  family 
takes  it  as  his  or  her  own  personal 


newspaper. 

They  are  all  edited  with  this  thought  in 


mind  and  carry  a  wide  range  of  the  best 
features  obtainable  to  interest  every 
member  of  the  family. 

So  well  do  these  Booth  Newspapers  sat¬ 
isfy  their  readers  that  281,130  copies  are 
sold  and  delivered  every  evening  to  the 
300,000  families  living  in  the  Booth 
Newspaper  Area. 


An  Ideal  Test  Market 


1930 

1930 

Population 

Circulation 

Grand  Rapids 

168,650 

90,222 

Flint . 

156,422 

50,800 

Saginaw  .  .  . 

80,350 

29,121 

Kalamazoo  .  . 

54,388 

30,260 

Jackson  .  .  . 

54,870 

28,733 

Bay  City  .  .  . 

47,350 

19,409 

Muskegon  .  . 

41,338 

21,871 

Ann  Arbor  .  . 

26,872 

10,714 

For  test  campaigns  there  probably  is  no  other 
market  so  well  fitted  as  The  Booth  Newspaper 

Area.  The  people  living  in 
this  market  are  home  own¬ 
ing,  home  loving,  average 
American  Families.  They 
live  in  cities  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  hundred  to  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation. 

If  you  want  a  true  test  mar¬ 
ket,  investigate  the  Booth 
Newspaper  Area. 


Grand^apMs  Press 
jPlM  Daily  Joumalv 


Saginaw  Daily  News 


Kalamazoo  GazeHf 
Jackson  Gtizen  fairiot 
Bay  City  Daily  limes 
giliiskegon  Chronicle 

Ann  Arlmr 

Trinililliiiiliiiiito 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eattern  Representative  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Western  Representative 
SO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Central  O/Kce,  2S00  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit  or  any  newspaper  lieted 

/a 
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LAKE  ERIE 


LAKE 


GEAUGA 


ctsrcuNO  > 

CUYAHOGA 

•»-v^  I 


The  TRUE  CLEVELAND  MARKET 


LORAIN 


PORTAGE 


MEDINA 


AKRON  TIlAl}tNC;| 

i_w  —— ^  ^ 


The  TRUE  Cleveland  Market, 
35  miles  in  radius,  1,532,162  in 
population.  Here  live  nearly  all 
the  people  who  read  Cleveland 
newspaper  advertising,  buy  in 
Cleveland  stores. 


I  our  friends  and  intimates  for  fifty-two  years.  Nine  of  every  ten  of  them  are  our 


CHICAGO  —  BAN  FRANCISCO  —  LOS  ANGELKS  —  DALLAS  —  DETROIT  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BUFFALO  —  ATLANTA 


^^HAT  do  you  want  to  know  about  The  TRUE  Cleveland  Market?  The  Press 
has  the  answer  to  your  question.  The  people  of  this  community  have  been 


constant  readers,  and  nearly  every  successful  local  merchant  has  built  his  business 


with  the  aid  of  Press  advertising  space.  Surely,  Mr.  Manu¬ 
facturer,  we  can  give  you  the  marketing  facts  you  ought  to 
know.  Send  your  questions  to  the  National  Advertising  Dept. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


WRITE  FOR  THIS 
BOOK.  Just  off  the 
press,  its  56-pages  con¬ 
tain  a  complete  and 
detailed  analysis  of 
Cleveland  and  the 
TRUE  Cleveland  Mar¬ 
ket.  Flexible  cover, 
filing  size,  2-color8,  its 
numerous  maps,  charts, 
tables,  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  value  to  every 
sales  and  advertising 
manager  interested  in 
selling  this  territory. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OP  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


y 
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‘GREATEST  ADVERTISERS” 
ARE  LISTED 

(Cmtinucd  from  page  22) 


The  only  protest  I  have  1o  enter 
against  Harnum.  is  because  of  his  ex¬ 
quisite  skill  in  manipulating  the  free 
reading  notice.  He  was  the  prince  of 
press  agents,  and  he  was  his  own  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  could  employ  no  one 
who  could  measure  up  to  his  require¬ 
ments.  Even  Henry  Ford  has  never 
come  within  gun-range  of  Barnum  in 
the  art  of  making  the  front  page.  Com¬ 
ing  events  cast  their  press  agents  before 
whenever  Barnum  was  out  in  quest  of 
dollars,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  world 
gave  him  more  space  on  the  first  page 
than  can  e\  er  be  computed.  He  reduced 
space-panhandling  to  a  fine  art,  and 
while  he  paid  thousands  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  annexed  millions’  worth  of 
advertising  in  the  news  columns.  He 
magnified  trifles  into  sensation  and  sup¬ 
plied  more  readable  copy  to  the  re¬ 
porters  than  all  other  showmen  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Barnum  wrote  a 
book  about  himself  and  about  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  profoundly  interesting.  Noth¬ 
ing  letter  has  been  written  since  alwut 
the  printed  word.  He  exhausts  the 
whole  subject  of  advertising  in  the  brief 
extract  that  follows,  and  we  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  we  know  nothing  new  to  add 
to  Barnum’s  creed,  nor  can  we  cut  out 
any  part  of  his  philosophy  and  improve 
it.  Says  Barnum : 

“We  all  depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
public  for  our  support.  Those  who  deal  with 
the  public  must  be  careful  that  their  goods 
are  valuable :  that  they  are  genuine  and  will 
give  satisfaction.  When  you  get  an  article 
that  you  know  is  going  to  please  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  that  when  they  have  tried  it 
they  will  feel  they  have  got  their  money’s 
worth,  then  let  the  fact  be  known  that  you 
have  got  it.  Be  careful  to  advertise  it  in 
sr>me  shape  or  other,  because  it  is  evident  that 
if  a  man  has  ever  so  good  an  article  for  sale, 
and  nobody  knows  it,  it  will  bring  him  no 
return. 

“In  a  country  like  this,  where  nearly  every¬ 
body  reads,  and  where  newspapers  are  issuerl 
and  circulated  in  editions  of  five  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  it  would  be  very  unwise  if  this 
channel  was  not  taken  advantage  of  to  reach 
the  public  in  advertising.  A  newspaper  goes 
into  the  family  and  is  read  by  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  house ;  hence 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  may  read 
your  advertisement  while  you  are  attending  to 
your  routine  business.  Many,  perhaps,  read  it 
while  you  are  asleep. 

“The  whole  philosophy  of  life  is,  first  sow, 
then  reap.  That  is  the  way  the  farmer  does. 
He  tdants  his  potatoes  and  corn  and  sows  his 
grain,  and  then  goes  about  something  else, 
and  the  time  comes  when  he  reaps.  But  he 
never  reaps  first  and  sows  afterward.  This 
principle  applies  to  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
to  nothing  more  eminently  than  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  a  man  hat  a  genuine  article,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  he  can  reap  more  advan- 
tapvouslv  than  by  sowing  to  the  public  in  this 
way.  He  must,  of  course,  have  a  really  good 
article  and  one  which  will  please  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Anything  spurious  will  not  succeH 
permanently,  because  the  public  is  wiser  than 
many  imagine.  Men  and  women  are  selfish, 
and  we  all  prefer  purchasing  where  we  can 
get  the  most  for  our  money,  and  we  try  to 
find  out  where  we  can  most  surely  do  so.  You 
may  advertise  a  spurious  article,  and  induce 
many  people  to  call  and  buy  it  once,  hut  they 
will  denounce  you  as  an  imposter  and  swindler, 
and  your  business  will  gradually  die  out  and 


Advertisers  who  on* 

derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  ia  not  one  market  bat 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS'N, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 


Atnw  TrlbuDe 
ifooDe  K«w»-R6Dqb' 
llcao 

Buiilnftotk  Omccu 
!  BurllnctoA 

CaitoU  DaU^  Henld 
'  C«dAr  BApldA  OAiAtte 
A  BepubUoAB 
CoDterrllle  lowed  ao 
*  Cltltn 
Clinton  Hertld 
CouocU  Bluffe  Non- 
pAred) 

Crwton  Newi-Adm* 
tiatr 

DAvenjort  Demoont 

A 

pE  rpGft  TlmM 

Lnibufjue  TelecrApk' 
ABd  TIniei 

Port  MeeAen- 

. '  gST  A  Chroctrie 


ITort  MAdiAoa  I>«bo- 
CTAt 

Iowa  City  Pkm  Clt- 
Uen 

Keokuk  OAte  City 
llarMbAlltown  Tiin«« 
RepubllOAn 
Maaoo  City  Qlobe* 

UAiette  A  Tink*« 
dlURCAtlBe  JoiimEl  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
OelwelD  Delly 
Betlster 

ONksloosA  Hermld 
OttumwA  ('ouiier 
Perry  ('blef 
Rioui  City  JouraAl 
Bioux  City  Tribune 
WAAblnfton  JoumAl 
WAtcrloo  Bfening 
Courier 

WeterloA  Tribune 


leave  you  poor.  This  is  ri^ht.  Few  people 
can  safely  depend  upon  chance  custom.  You 
all  need  to  have  your  customers  return.** 

Such  a  man  was  P.  T.  Barnum,  the 
showman  who  is  supposed  to  have  made 
the  word  “humbug”  famous.  Is  the 
time  not  here  to  clear  his  name  of  the 
libels  that  have  been  uttered  against  it? 
Could  not  the  advertising  clubs  profit¬ 
ably  devote  an  occasional  session  to  the 
study  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  was 
the  welcomed  guest  of  Presidents,  kings, 
Emperors,  Sultans  and  Czars,  and  who 
was  profoundly  admired  by  the  common 
people  of  the  farm  and  town?  And  the 
newspapers  themselves  might  pause  and 
bestow  a  tribute  to  Barnum,  for  he  was 
perhaps  the  first  big  user  of  newspaper 
space  and  a  confirmed  believer  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  His  intellect  reached 
out  and  swept  every  channel  of  human 
endeavor.  He  is  best  known  as  a  show¬ 
man,  but  in  all  essentials  and  character¬ 
istics  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  all¬ 
round  commercial  genius  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  produced.  He  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  by  the  exact  total  of  dollars 
he  accumulated,  but  by  the  expanse  of 
his  imagination  and  by  the  creative  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  mind. 


AGAIN  AIDING  NEEDY 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  again 
receiving  contributions  for  its  annual 
I'ifty  Neediest  Family  Christmas  fund. 


1930  GROSS  TO  SET 
SINCLAIR  RECORD 

64‘Y^HATEVER  doubts  there 
”  may  have  been  as  to  the 
efTectiveness  of  advertising  in  bad 
time,  were  quickly  removed.  .  .  . 
Our  gross  business  in  1930  will  be 
the  largest  in  our  history.” — Syl¬ 
vester  M.  Morey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Sinclair  Refining  Company. 


PUBLISHER  INJURED 

Frank  M.  Keffer,  editor  and  publisher, 
Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  Nercs,  is  recovering 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  acident.  While  driving  with  Mrs. 
Keffer  their  sedan  was  struck  by  a 
freight  train  backing  onto  a  crossing. 
Keffer’s  left  leg  was  broken  between  the 
knee  and  thigh.  Mrs.  Keffer  was  not 
seriously  hurt. 


ADVERTISING  BOOK  OUT 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Advertising 
Blue  Book  of  Arkansas  Newspapers  has 
been  completed  by  Clio  Harper,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association.  It  contains  statutes  relative 
to  legal  advertising  and  public  printing, 
and  advertising  rates,  circulation  and 
other  information  relative  to  more  than 
250  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


ADDRESSED  BUSINESS  PRESS 


Philip  Thornton  First  Speaker  of  Wig. 
ter  Series  of  Luncheons 

Philip  Thomson,  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Western  Electric  C)ni- 
pany  and  president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  was  the  first  speaker  on 
the  winter  program  of  monthly  luncheon 
meetings  of  the  business  paper  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Qub 
addressing  this  group  Dec.  3  on  ‘In¬ 
creasing  the  Usefulness  of  the  Business 
Press.” 

The  speaker  at  the  January  meeting 
will  he  Floyd  Parsons,  editor  of  Gas 
Age-Record  and  well-known  general 
business  writer.  He  will  project  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  advertising  in  the  light 
of  developments  in  trade  and  industry 
which  will  materialize  within  the  next 
five  or  ten  years. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  these 
luncheons  consists  of :  Karl  Mann,  (Tase- 
Shepperd-Mann  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  Chairman ;  Ralph  Duysters, 
Airway  Age,  New  York;  H.  B.  Bolan- 
der,  American  Builder,  New  York;  E.  J. 
Buttenheim,  American  City,  New  York; 
William  M.  LeBrecht,  Boot  and  Shot 
Recorder,  New  York;  Harold  McGraw, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  and  F.  M.  Feiker,  managing  di¬ 
rector.  the  Associated  Business  PaMrs 
New  York. 


THE  WM.  F.  GABLE  COMPANY 


The  Largest  Department  Store  Between  Pittsburgh  and  Phiudelphia 

Mr.  George  P.  Gable,  Vice  President  of  the  largest  department  store  between  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia,  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  "Pulling  Power"  of  the  ALTOONA 
MIRROR; 

“We  attribute  a  Tery  large  part  of  our  auccesa  to  the  ‘Pulling  Power’  of  the 
MIRROR  and  that  we  uae  ita  columna  rery  heavily  becauae  of  the  thorough 
coverage  of  thia  territory. 

On  the  laat  day  of  October,  1930,  we  publiahed  five  pagea  in  thia  newapaper  and 
our  net  increaae  the  next  day,  November  1,  1930,  waa  twenty-eight  (28%)  per 
cent  over  November  1,  1929.  On  November  7th  we  again  publiahed  five  pagea 
and  our  increaae  in  every  department  in  our  atore  ahowed  a  aubatantial  gain. 

It  ia  our  opinion  that  the  proper  atimulation  for  buaineaa  ia  ADVERTISING,  and 
Iota  of  it,  that  ia  why  we  publiahed  over  70,000  tinea  in  the  MIRROR  during  the 
month  of  October.” 

If  you  are  interested  write  to  the  Advertising  Department  of  the  MIRROR. 

Many  other  merchants  will  testify  to  the  great  “Pulling  Power”  of  Altoona's  only  Evening  Newapaper. 
Circulation  is  three  times  that  of  any  Altoona  Newspaper. 

The  Altoona  Mirror 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Business  Direct  Fred  G.  Pearce,  Director  of  Advertising. 
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IVA  easu  re  it 


West  Texas  ...  a  vast 
developing  country  of 
rattle,  cotton,  grain  and 
general  farming  —  and 
oil  .  .  .  now  2,325,000 
in  population  .  .  .  96% 
native  born  white  .  .  . 


Fort  Worth,  capital  of 
West  Texas,  gateway  to 
this  rich  country  and  its 
wealth  .  .  . 


The  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram,  with  a 
circulation  of  over 
120,000  daily,  115,000 
Sunday,  covering  1100 
thriving,  building,  grow¬ 
ing  towns  .  .  . 


A  one-paper  buy  that 
covers  this  vast  territory 
like  a  blanket.  The 
largest  circulation  in 
Texas  .  .  .  the  lowest 
flat  niilline  rate  in 
Texas, 


by  the  country  you  can 
cover  with  it . 


Measure  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Record- 
Telegram  by  a  vast  country  of  natural  resources — 
that  one  paper  covers!  Measure  it  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  bulk  of  your  coverage  in  wealthy  West 
Texas  can  be  bought.  Measure  it  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  one  “key”  newspaper  of  this  vast  area.  Measure 
it  by  these  figures. 


Daily 

120,000 


Sunday 

115,000 


St 

IN  TEXAS 
NATIONAL 
LINEAGE 
19  2  9 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
3?ort  IDortb  Ketorfl-f eiejimtn 

AMON  G.  CARTER  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

President  and  Publisher  Vice-Pres.  and  Adv.  Director 

Charter  Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


The  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram  will 
make  special  surveys  on 
any  product  or  products 
in  any  classification  be¬ 
fore  the  campaign  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  campaign  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 
Furnish  route  lists  to  all 
salesmen  who  are  obtain¬ 
ing  distribution  or  making 
sales  of  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Record-Tele¬ 
gram.  Mail  out  letters  or 
broadsides  to  the  trade 
only  when  the  advertiser 
pays  the  cost  of  printing 
and  postage.  The  station¬ 
ery  and  mailing  lists  are 
furnished  free  ani  also 
the  work  in  folding, 
stamping,  sealing,  etc. 

The  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram  will  not 
perform  any  merchandis¬ 
ing  functions  which  it 
believes  belong  to  the 
manufacturer's  or  jobber's 
salesmen,  such  as:  Selling 
merchandise  to  obtain  an 
advertising  campaign.  Dis¬ 
tributing  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  to  dealers,  installing 
window  displays. 
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4,000  HAWAllANS  WATCHED  “OLD  MAN  GLOOM”  TRIAL 


More  than  4,000  spectators,  despite  showers,  attended  the  pulilir  trial  of  ‘^Old  Man  Gloom,”  before  the  Federal  building 
in  Honolulu  recently,  when  he  was  found  guilty  of  being  a  common  nuisance.  The  affair  was  arranged  by  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  which  had  “Old  Man  Gloom”  visit  stores  and  urge  people  not  to  buy.  His  arrest  and  trial  were  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  interviews  in  the  Advertiser  bringing  out  the  favorable  factors  in  the  economic  situation. 


HOUGH  RE-ELECTED 

Walter  R.  Hough,  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Underwriter  and  a  newspaperman, 
was  re-elected  president  of  Baltimore 
Press  Club  Dec.  6.  Others  elected  are: 
Vice-presidents,  Folgcr  McKinsey,  Sun, 
and  Andrew  D.  Brashears,  Post;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Robert  Irvin, 
Municipal  Journal;  financial  secretary, 
William  C.  Watkins,  Maryland  Farmer; 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer,  E)d- 
ward  H.  Pfund. 


REPORTERS  DINE  OFFICIALS 

Political  news  writers  in  Indianapolis 
were  hosts  at  a  gridiron  banquet  last 
week  at  the  Indiana  Dem(x:ratic  Club. 
Harold  C.  Feightner,  Indianapolis  News, 
was  toastmaster.  , 

HAS  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

A  campaign  for  a  “Good  Cheer  fund” 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Evening  Star  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  associated  charities  of  that  city. 


WILL  DIRECT  LOTION  ACCOUNT 

The  E.  L.  Patch  Company,  Boston,  has 
appointed  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  Nepto  lotion  account. 
Newspapers  will  be  used. 

AIDING  CHILDREN 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  is 
conducting  an  “Adopt  A  Child  for 
Christmas”  campaign.  Discarded  cloth¬ 
ing  and  toys  for  the  needy  children  are 
also  being  collected. 


TO  ABANDON  PLANT 

Receiver  for  Defunct  Elizabeth,  N.  J, 
Daily  Ask*  for  Sanction 

John  A.  Bernhard,  receiver  for  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times  Herald,  which 
suspended  recently,  has  filed  a  petition 
to  be  permitted  to  abandon  the  premises 
of  the  Times  Herald  plant  in  order  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  rent.  A  hear¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  and  creditors  has 
been  scheduled  for  Dec.  16. 

In  his  investigation,  Mr.  Bernhard  said 
Victor  Polachek,  Jr.,  the  publisher, 
originally  purchased  the  newspaper  from 
Max  L.  Simon  for  $35,000,  of  which 
$5,000  was  in  cash.  A  chattel  inortgage, 
providing  for  24  installment  payments  of 
$650  each,  was  executed.  Four  of  these 
notes  had  been  paid  when  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed. 

The  daily  suspended  Nov.  20. 

FASHION  EXPERTS  SAIL 

Mile.  Dare  and  Mile.  Elaine,  creators 
of  fashion  features,  were  to  sail  for 
France,  Friday,  Dec.  12,  to  attend  show¬ 
ings  of  Paris  styles.  They  will  remain 
abroad  six  weeks.  Dare,  who  writes  on 
fashions  for  Associated  Newspapers, 
recently  taken  over  by  Bell  Syndicate, 
has  completed  a  book  of  poetry,  “Shadow 
On  the  Mcx)n,”  which  will  be  published 
in  the  spring  by  Covici-Friede.  She  has 
also  organized  a  local  shopping  service 
as  part  of  her  fashion  feature.  Elaine, 
fashion  expert  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  writing  a  book  for  women. 

TO  INCREASE  OUTPUT 

The  Blandin  Paper  Company  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.,  will  increase  its  mill 
capacity  materially,  it  has  announced. 
The  plant  now  has  two  paper  machines 
one  of  50  ton  capacity  and  the  other 
about  30  tons.  According  to  present 
plans  the  smaller  machine  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  a  new  machine  of  about 
80  tons  capacity  will  be  installed. 


mm 

m 


BETTER  PROOF 
COULD  BE 
ASKED  ? 


The  current  report  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Agent 
again  Indicates  Newark  depart- 
i  V  ment  stores,  compared  with  1929, 

,  are  moving  forward,  while  like 

^  ~  stores  In  other  cities  of  the  dis- 

trict,  with  only  one  exception, 
record  losses.  Moreover,  Newark 
mLjf  I  stores  report  a  substantial  inven- 

^  «  toi'y  decrease  to  further  support 

lilt  Jr  WiraA  4  this  sales  Increase. 

This  enviable  condition  Is  the  result  of  deliberate,  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  Induce  sales  thru  the  ONE  medium 
that  thoroughly  covers  that  great  metropolitan  market 
served  by  these  stores — a  true  exemplification  of  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  Newark  Market 
— a  testimonial  to  the  pulling  power  of  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS! 


The  Important  role  played  by  the 
NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS  in  the 
daily  lives  of  almost  160,000  families 
in  this  important  market  explains  Its 
sales  Influence  and,  too,  the  many 
unsolicited  testimonials  bestowed. 


?fttoarh  Opening  JJtnw 

EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 

215-221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


With  Newark's  mercantile  establishments  buying  almost 
twice  as  much  advertising  space  in  the  NEwS  as  in  the 
second  Newark  paper,  it  would  seem  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS  had  accomplished  a  real  task — and 
WELL. 
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MELLOWNESS 
LEGIBILITY  and  VARIETY 

All  Are  in  the  Linotype  Metro  Series 


Admittedly,  sans  serif  faces  are  not  so  legible  as  tra¬ 
ditional  old  style  and  roman  types.  Generous  leading  is 
essential  to  their  easy  reading  and. attractiveness. 

But  not  all  sans  serif  faces  are  hard  to  read.  The  new 
Metro  series,  designed  exclusively  for  Linotype  by 
W.  A.  Dwiggins,  the  noted  American  artist,  comprise 
four  distinct  weights  for  varying  needs:  Metrolite, 
Metroblack,  Metrothin  and  Metromedium.  All  are  un¬ 
commonly  legible,  and  distinctive  in  their  field. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Dwiggins,  Carl  Purington 
Rollins,  printer  to  Yale  University  and  one  of  our  out¬ 
standing  typographers,  made  this  comment: 

am  much  impressed  with  the  way  you  have 
manipulated  the  details  of  the  face  to  produce  variety 
and  mellowness.  I  don't  think  that  any  other  sans  serif 
face  can  be  used  for  straight  composition,  but  I  hope 
that  the  pages  of  the  book  that  I  plan  to  set  in  'Metro¬ 
lite'  will  be  readable.  If  we  are  'in  for  a  spell  of  bad 
weather,'  you  have  done  your  share  to  make  the  'spell' 
readable!" 

^^mOTYPE^ 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

S21.30.13-V 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  *  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  CHICAGO  *  NEW 
ORLEANS  *  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

☆  ☆ 

☆ 


/ 
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TIRE  STATIONS,  GROWING  UP,  BECOME 
NEW  PROSPECT  FOR  ADVERTISING 

Addition  of  New  Lines  Necessitates  Modern  Methods — Boston 
Dealer  Locates  Opposite  Sears  Roebuck  and  Issues 
Challenge  in  Newspaper  Space 

Br  CARROLL  E.  PELUSSIER 


\  NEW  type  of  prospect  is  opening  up 
for  the  enterprising  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor.  This  new  prospect 
needs  developing,  but  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  this  particular  field 
should  prove  a  most  important  factor  in 
winning  him  over  into  the  ranks  of  your 
local  advertisers. 

I  have  reference  to  the  automobile  tire 
retailer.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  change  that  is  going  on  within  the 
tire  industry  Many  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  opening  their  own  retail  outlets. 
The  competition  furnished  the  independ¬ 
ent  retailers  by  these  units  as  well  as 
the  chain  store  and  mail  order  houses 
have  caused  them  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  old  style  tire  store  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  thoroughly  modern  master 
tire  or  super-service  stations.  Where 
the  tire  dealer  previously  sold  only  tires 
he  now  has  a  much  more  diversified  line 
of  associated  products,  including  bat¬ 
teries,  lubrication,  gasoline,  radios  and 
even  electric  refrigerators. 

Service  rendered  is  the  foundation  up¬ 
on  which  the  modern  tire  dealer  oper¬ 
ates.  He  will  get  your  car  from  your  own 
garage,  take  it  to  his  station,  repair  the 
tires,  lighting  system,  lubricate  and  clean 
it  thoroughly  and  return  it  to  your  ga¬ 
rage  ready  for  immediate  use,  all  within 
twelve  hours. 

It  would  be  hard  to  list  all  the  serv¬ 
ices  one  can  obtain  in  the  modern  tire 
station  at  this  time.  The  main  point  is 
that  a  drastic  change  has  come  about 
within  the  past  few  years.  To  operate 
one  of  the  large  stations  requires  a  real 
investment  and  a  liberal  working  capital. 


The  system  of  sales  promotion  must 
necessarily  change  from  what  it  was 
when  expansions  were  limited  and  work¬ 
ing  capital  scarce.  In  those  days  few 
if  inde^  any,  bothered  their  heads  about 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  pioneers  in  this  new  movement 
have  grown  to  realize  that  their  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  value  of  local  newspaper 
coverage.  A  few  have  tried  it  with 
marked  success.  That  a  real  sustained 
drive  in  the  newspapers  does  help  solve 
their  problems  has  been  proved  con¬ 
clusively. 

The  Massachusetts  Tire  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  owned  and  operated  by  Joseph 
Clancy  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  in  operation 
that  should  be  a  model  and  inspiration 
for  other  tire  dealers.  Newspapers  will 
find  it  a  powerful  argument  on  their 
side  in  soliciting  similiar  campaigns 
from  master  tire  stations  within  their 
territory. 

Mr.  Oancy  invested  over  $150,000  in 
building  a  master  tire  station^  He  chose 
for  his  location  a  place  that  many  other 
tire  retailers  would  consider  the  last 
place  in  the  world  for  them.  It  is  al¬ 
most  opposite  the  New  England  head¬ 
quarters  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  This 
large  mail  order  house  operates  an  up- 
to-date  retail  store  here  and  tires  play 
an  important  part. 

Mr.  Clancy  realized  what  many  other 
tire  retailers  had  over-looked  —  that 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  was  not  equipped 
to  give  service;  he  was.  Also  he  was 
able  to  offer  a  certain  grade  of  tire  at 
the  same  prices  as  those  offered  by  the 
competitor.  He  had  confidence  that  his 


tires  were  just  as  good  or  better,  than 
those  offered  across  the  street.  His 
next  step  was  to  tell  that  story  through 
the  newspapers. 

His  campaign  runs  in  two  Boston 
newspapers,  the  Herald  and  the  Trav¬ 
eler,  morning  and  evening.  A  large 
amount  of  space  is  also  used  in  an¬ 
other  Boston  newspaper,  the  Globe.  The 
present  campai^  runs  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days,  an  insertion  each  week  day. 
The  size  runs  from  6  inches  by  4 
columns  to  8  inches  by  4  columns. 

While  the  copy  presents  a  challenge  it 
is,  nevertheless,  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  good  business.  It  gives  no  names 
but  the  inferences  are  obvious.  It  is 
playing  the  game  fairly  and  squarely, 
yet  taking  the  initiative. 

One  advertisement  reads:  “A  sporting 
proposition  for  you.  The  next  time  you 
need  two  tires,  buy  one  from  a  Chain 
Store.  Don’t  have  it  mounted,  but 
bring  it  into  our  station.  We’ll  put  it 
on,  along  with  Hood  Skipper,  which 
we’ll  sell  you  at  the  same  price  you 
paid  for  the  first  tire.  We’ll  give  you 
our  regular  6-minute  mounting  service 
at  no  charge,  service  both  tires  until 
they  have  run  their  last  mile — make  it 
a  fair  test  in  every  way.  Then  you’ll 
be  the  judge  .  .  .  and  the  jury 
.  .  .  as  to  which  tire  was  the  bet¬ 

ter  value.  Give  us  this  chance  to  prove 
our  claim  —  that  the  name  of  Hood  on 
a  tire,  plus  our  service,  gives  the  big¬ 
gest  return  for  your  tire  dollars.  How 
about  it?” 

That  is  the  challenge.  The  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  vary  in  their  appeal.  Some 
feature  the  better  service  to  be  found 
at  their  station  than  in  the  store  “across 
the  street.”  Either  the  challenge  in 
some  form  or  a  reference  to  the  su¬ 
perior  service  appears  in  every  adyer- 
tisement.  Photographic  reproductions 
show  scenes  about  the  station. 


BROGAN  RESIGNS 

William  F.  Brogan  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  service  department  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
IN  NEW  PLANT 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


the  photographers’  dark  rooms  and  the 
engraving  departments. 

The  fifth  floor  has  not  been  finished 
off  and  is  designed  to  take  care  of  future 
expansion.  At  present  every  department 
is  capable  of  expanding  anywhere  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  before  radical  change 
will  be  necessary. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  features 
to  the  building  such  as  heavy  linoleum 
or  rubber  tile  floors,  black  vitralite  base¬ 
boards  throughout.  Conduits,  for  light¬ 
ing  and  telephone  wires,  criss-cross  every 
floor  so  that  any  room  may  be  tapped  in 
case  of  relocation  of  desks  or  equip¬ 
ment.  In  all  of  the  main  offices  the  ra¬ 
diation  is  of  the  concealed  type  supplied 
with  heat  from  four  gas  lx)ilers. 

The  telephone  system  is  unique  inas¬ 
much  is  it  is  automatic  intercommuni¬ 
cation  and  auto-call  combined.  If  one 
executive  wants  to  reach  another  who 
has  left  his  desk  he  dials  the  absent 
executive’s  code  call  number  and  the 
latter  may  step  to  any  telephone  in  the 
building,  dial  a  set  number  and  becomes 
connected  immediately  with  the  caller 
without  bothering  the  operator. 

The  architects  for  the  building  were 
Monks  &  Johnson  of  Boston  with  H.  D. 
A.  Ganteaume,  who  has  specialized  in 
newspaper  plants,  in  direct  charge.  The 
John  W.  (iowper  Company  of  Buffalo 
were  the  general  contractors. 


MAYOR  DALE  IN  ACCIDENT 

Mayor  George  R.  Dale,  militant  editor 
of  the  Munice  (Ind.)  Post-Ddmocrat, 
and  Mrs.  Dale,  are  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  received  Dec.  5  when  their  auto¬ 
mobile  turned  over  near  Fortville,  Ind. 
Mayor  Dale’s  automobile  failed  to 
negotiate  a  curve,  and  overturned  in  a 
ditch.  Both  received  severe  bruises  and 
cuts  about  the  face.  The  mayor  was 
able  to  go  to  Indianapolis  on  business 
soon  afterwards,  however. 


THE 

LAWRENCE 

Massachusetts 

EAGLE-TRPNE 

With  Ita  AJ3.C.  Circulation  of 

25,489 

is  the  greatest  in 

ESSEX  COUNTY 


BLANKETING 
THE  ENTIRE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MERRIMACK 
VALLEY 

A  Section  That  Is  Coming  Back 
To  Normal  Industrial  Conditions. 


TTUF 

LOWELL 

Massachusetts 

COURIER -CITIZEN 
&  LEADER 

With  Its  A.B.C.  Circulation  of 

17,677 

is  the  greatest  in 

MIDDLESEX  COUNH 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  —  MORE  CONFIDENCE  —  INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT 

Will  produce  business  for  advertisers  in  this  territory  in  1931 

Accurate  surveys  supplied  and 
assistance  rendered  National 
advertisers  by  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  continuously  on  the 
job. 


A  T rading  Center  for 

75,000  FAMILIES 


A  Live  Locality  of 

3,000  RETAIL  OUTLETS 


Represented  by 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON  Chicago — Atlanta 
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New  York — Boston 
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Mrs.  Henrietta  Black  —  a 
practical  cook  —  typifies  the 
average  housewife  in  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  f<H>d  and  diet 


OUR  TEST  KITCHEN  is  equipped  to  photograph  food  as 
fast  as  a  dish  comes  from  the  oven  or  the  beating-spoon. 

This  is  a  real  help.  It  means  that  we  can  open  the  camera’s 
lens  on  salads  that  are  scarcely  thirty  seconds  old;  catch  the  fluf- 
iiness  of  newly  whipped  cream  on  banana  cream  f)ie;  record  frozen 
desserts  as  they  leave  their  refrigerator  molds. 

The  twenty  food  accounts  we  serve  can  l)enefit  by  our  kitchen’s 
personnel  and  our  facilities  for  photographing. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 


I  N  C  O  K  P  <)  H  A  T  K  I) 

Advertising 


When  FOOD 


is  impatient  to  be  photographed 


*  A 


•m, 


’nma* 


^CACo,  McCormirk 


Building  .  .  Boston,  10  State  Street  .  .  Buffalo,  Rand  Buildinj:  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Grant  Building  .  .  Minneapolis,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 


8C 
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SAYS  SUSPENDED  CINCINNATI  DAILY 
WAS  *TOOTBALL  OF  POLITICS” 

Difficulties  Began  Years  Ago  With  Development  of  Bitter  Feud 
Between  Murat  Halstead  and  Washington  McLean — 
Employed  185  at  Time  of  Suspension 


By  W.  F. 

CUSPENSION  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
^  mercial  Tribune  last  week  brought 
to  an  end  a  newspaper  which  traced  its 
foundation  back  to  1793,  and  which  had 
a  potent  influence  in  forming  public 
opinion  in  the  Middle  West  from  the 
time  of  Washington’s  second  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  Reconstruction  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Civil  war,  when  Murat  Hal¬ 
stead,  an  outstanding  figure  in  editorial 
history,  “stormy  petrel”  of  many  battles 
in  politics  and  finance,  was  at  the  helm. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  situation, 
trace  the  calamity  back  to  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
a  bitter  feud  arose  between  Washington 
McLean,  founder  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  Murat  Halstead,  editor  of 
the  Commercial. 

Files  of  the  old  Commercial  show  the 
bitterness  of  the  personal  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

Mr.  Halstead,  with  a  large  family  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  found  it  difficult 
to  make  his  salary  as  an  editor  cover  his 
outlays  for  living.  Gradually  his  bond 
holdings  in  the  Commercial  were 
pledged  for  loans,  and  while  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  these  securities 
were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mc- 
I^n  interests,  this  was  not  definitely 
shown  to  be  true  until  the  will  of  the  late 
John  R.  McLean,  son  of  Washington 
McLean,  was  filed  for  probate,  when 
bequests  of  those  bonds  were  made  and 
definite  instructions  given  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Commercial  Tribune. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Halstead, 
more  than  40  years  ago,  the  Commercial 
Tribune  entered  upon  a  series  of  experi¬ 
mental  managements,  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  for  a  hated  stepdaughter, 
provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  offspring. 

First  and  last  it  was  a  football  of 
politics.  When  Julius  Fleischmann. 
head  of  the  great  distillery  and  yeast 
concern  established  by  his  father,  entered 
the  race  for  mayor,  he  was  said  to  have 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 
pai^r.  Then  E.  O.  Eshelby,  head  of  a 
thriving  independent  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern  in  Covington,  Ky.,  todc  over 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  Under  his  cap¬ 
able  management  the  property  thrived  for 
a  while  until  the  postoffice  department 
put  a  stop  to  the  wildcat  guessing 
schemes  under  which  huge  sums  changed 
hat^s  in  circulation  building  contests.  A 
niling  was  issued  that  this  sort  of  cir¬ 
culation  builder  constituted  a  lottery. 
Then  efforts  were  made  to  carry  on 
through  the  medium  of  contests  for 
trips  to  Europe  and  the  other  makeshift 
circulation  builders,  all  without  avail  and 
in  1911  the  paper  was  sold  at  sheriff’s 
auction.  Plant,  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership  and  good-will  were  appraised  at 
$350,0(X).  It  was  sold  to  Attorney  R.  D. 
Homer,  New  York,  at  $48.S,000.  Homer 
was  generally  understood  to  represent 
John  R.  McLean,  being  his  personal  at¬ 
torney  in  many  matters. 

In_  1912  leaders  of  the  Cincinnati  Re¬ 
publican  organization,  known  as  the  Cox 
gang,  leased  the  paper  for  two  years  at 
a  rental  of  $10,000  a  year,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  staging  a  fight  on  Mayor  Henry 
T.  IJunt,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election.  The  leasing  company  sold 
stock  ^for  $220,000  among  organization 
politicians.  This  fund  was  exhausted  in 
22  months,  the  paper  being  returned  to 
E.  O.  Eshelby,  Jan.  1,  1914.  Incidentally, 
the  campaign  against  Hunt  was  success¬ 
ful.  He  was  defeated  by  a  decisive 
majority. 

At  this  time  the  price  of  the  paper  was 
reduced  from  three  cents  to  one  cent  and 
the  circulation  jumped  from  around 
10,000  to  60,000  in  a  few  weeks.  Some 
of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  an¬ 
cient  journal  saw  in  this  spurt  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  again  to  establi.sh  it  as  one  of 


LEATH 

the  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  city. 
Then  came  the  effects  of  the  mysterious 
restraining  influence.  It  was  announced 
that  the  price  of  white  paper  was  so 
great  the  company  could  not  afford  to 
publish  a  twelve-page  paper  daily.  It 
was  cut  to  ten  pages  and  the  dwindling 
process  started  all  over  again.  One  of 
the  notable  battles  of  this  period  of  gal¬ 
vanic  activity  was  defeat  of  the  “Green 
Line”  railway  franchise,  which  was  es¬ 
poused  by  the  other  three  papers,  all  the 
civic  organizations  of  the  day  and  the 
Cox  gang.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune,  which  sponsored  a  ref¬ 
erendum  and  secured  defeat  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  by  a  majority  of  5,000.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  interfered  with  the  plans  of  the 
organization,  members  of  which  voted 
for  the  ordinance  in  City  Council,  and 
the  “soft  pedal”  was  applied  to  that  sort 
of  activity. 

This  indicates  that  there  may  have 
been  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  that  the 
Commercial  Tribune  failed  because  it 
did  not  stand  up  for  what  it  believed 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  Cincinnati. 

Following  the  retirement  of  E.  O. 
Eshelby,  Harry  W.  Brown,  a  graduate 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  became 
president  and  publisher,  which  position 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  issue, 
Dec.  3. 

There  was  an  element  of  sadness  in  the 
last  rites,  despite  the  feeling  of  those 
who  knew  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  a  continuance  of  a  costly  experiment 
which  held  nothing  of  promise  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Royal  Ryan,  a  capable  and  enter¬ 
prising  young  executive,  was  the  final 
managing  editor.  William  F.  McCaf- 
ferty,  who  had  gone  through  a  similar 
experience  on  the  Denver  Morning  Post, 
two  years  before  to  the  exact  day,  was 
news  editor  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  corps  of  trained  and  efficient  work¬ 
ers.  Among  the  old  timers  on  the  staff 
in  at  the  finish  were :  Harold  Coates, 
Sunday  editor;  L.  A. ‘Parrish,  who  had 
covered  the  financial  beat  for  20  years; 
Richard  Gurman,  who  was  doing  police 
on  the  paper  in  1870,  and  who  had  been 
retired  to  a  perfunctory  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  the  olden  days,  and 
the  writer,  who  was  managing  editor  for 
four  years,  and  who  had  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Cincinnati,  just  in  time  to  be 
in  at  the  funeral  obsequies. 

Costs  of  production,  always  a  bugbear 
in  publication  efforts,  held  the  staff  ap¬ 
propriation  down  to  the  limit.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  there  was  a  constant  procession  of 
city  editors,  managing  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  passing  through  the  office.  At 
one  time  the  Cincinnati  Tiines-S far  had 
on  its  staff  two  former  managing  editors 
and  three  former  city  editors  of  the 
Commercial  Tribune,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  long  list  of  reporters  from  the  same 
kindergarten.  Ban  Johnson  received  his 
initial  training  in  the  sport  room  of  the 
Commercial  Tribune.  Two  of  the  best 
known  race  horse  writers  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  area.  Bob  Saxton  and  “Irish” 
O’Conner,  the  former  of  the  Enquirer 
staff,  and  the  latter  of  the  Times- Star, 
served  their  apprenticeship  on  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune.  Ed  Steinborne.  city 
editor  of  the  Times-Star  and  Charles  R. 
Bocklett,  city  editor  of  the  Enquirer, 
were  cub  reporters  on  the  Commercial 
Tribune,  while  George  McDowell,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  was  at  one 
time  managing  editor  of  “the  Commercial 
Tribune. 

Not  only  the  185  employes  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune,  but  a  host  of  subscrib¬ 
ers — 60,000  in  all — who  had  followed  its 
varying  fortunes  for  decades  will  miss 
the  Commercial  Tribune.  Despite  its 
decadence,  its  lack  of  virile  idealism,  one 
cannot  forget  tbe  biblical  quotation ;  “A 
live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.” 


“WE  TAKE 


OUR  BOW, 

Mr.  National  Advertiser” 


The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  in  convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  12,  1930,  passed  the 
following  resolution : 


Whereas,  we  as  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising  must  perforce  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  reduce  our  adver¬ 
tising  expense  by  all  possible 
means  and  hence  are  determined 
in  the  future  to  examine  more 
closely  into  the  quality  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  actual  purchasing 
power  expressed  therein  rather 
than  to  seek  for  quantity  circu¬ 
lation:  etc. 


That’s  just  the  reason  alert  advertisers 
have  been  buying  space  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  for  the  past  100 
years. 


I 


BOSTON  Evening  Transcript 

Highest  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  readers 


CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO.  i  ^ 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Sesttk  | 


V' 
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THE  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  SOUND  SYSTEM  GIVES  YOU  TALKING 
PICTURES  AT  THEII^BEST  IN  OVER  6,500  THEATRES 


Western  Electrtc 

^ak^ers  of  your  ^ell  "\.eLepkorie  and  Leaders 
in  tfie  development  of  ^ound  transmission 


”My  thweet”  lisped  from  the  screen 
would  mar  the  star’s  romantic  appeal. 
But  that  is  something  you  don’t  hear 
in  the  theatres  which  have  Western 
Electric  talking  picture  equipment 
To  reproduce  the  letter  ^S’  was  but  one  of  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  giving  you  talking  pictures  at  their  best.  Western 
Electric  was  able  to  solve  these  problems  by  reason  of  its  50 
years’  experience  in  making  Bell  telephones  and  other  voice 
transmission  apparatus. 

All  over  this  country,  and  indeed  the  world,  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  public  flocks  to  Western  Electric  equipped  theatres — one 
more  proof  of  this  company’s  leadership  in  sound. 


Iieroes 

must  not  lisp! 


FRAUD  COPY  EBBING, 
BUREAU  REPORTS 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  DINE 


Robinson,  manager,  who  was  out  of 
town.  The  committee  in  charge  included 
Clinton  Hoard,  Brooklyn  Citieen; 
Thomas  Holmes,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle; 
and  Garry  Schumacher,  Xew  York  Eve~ 
niiig  Journal. 


BYXBEE  JOINS  TRADE  PRESS 

International  Trade  Press,  Inc  Qj 
cago,  publisher  of  American  ’  fnni 
Grower  and  Highway  Engineer  &  Qo* 
troc/or  has  announced  the  appointmeni 
of  O.  F.  Byxbee  as  circulation  manager 
Mr.  Byxbee  was  formerly  with  Anuri 
OFFERS  WRITING  PRIZES  fan  Builder  and  Inland  Printer. 

.\  short  story  contest  open  to  under¬ 
graduates  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  has  been  offered  by  the  Ladies' 

Home  Journal.  .\  prize  of  $1,000  for 
the  best  story  of  from  5,000  to  7,000 
words,  and  another  of  $500  for  the  best 
one  of  1,000  to  2,500  words  will  be 
awarded.  Feb.  1  is  the  closing  date. 


Brooklyn  Team  Attends  Second  Dinner 
of  Newspaper  Writers'  Association 

The  second  annual  beefsteak  dinner  of 
the  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  Baseball 
Writers’  Association  of  America,  held 
at  the  Elks’  Club,  Brooklyn,  last  week 
was  attended  by  200  writers,  and  base¬ 
ball  players  and  their  friends.  Dazzy 
Vance  and  Fresco  Thompson  of  the 
I>r(K)klyn  Rob  ns  were  among  the  speak¬ 
ers. 

The  entire  Brooklyn  baseball  club, 
h  aded  by  Frank  York,  president,  was 
present  with  the  exception  of  Wilbert 


Reliability  of  Adeertising  in  Period' 
icels  Greatly  Improved,  Second 
Annual  B.  B.  B.  Report 

Says 


COLUMNIST  WRITES  PLAY 

Prof.  James  Weber  Linn,  columnist  on 
the  Chicago  Herald  6-  Examiner,  made 
his  debut  as  a  playwright  Dec.  5  when  his 
play  “Old  Fellow’’  was  produced  on  the 
University  of  Chicago  campus  by  the 
University  Dramatic  Association. 


Continued  improvement  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  objectionable  advertising  is 
described  in  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  to 
periodical  publishers. 

“Through  the  whole-hearted  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  publishers,  the 
reliability  of  periodical  advertising  has 
been  greatly  improved,”  says  the  report. 

‘T>uring  the  first  year  of  our  periodical 
publisher  program  we  concentrated  upsin 
that  class  of  advertising  which  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  the  bulk  of  our  work  was  with 
the  outright  fraud,  and  it  was  on  con¬ 
cerns  operating  schemes  that  were  fraud¬ 
ulent  per  se  that  the  majority  of  inquiries 
were  received.  In  the  course  of  our 
second  year’s  operation,  a  change  in  the 
type  of  inquiry  received  has  become  dis¬ 
cernible.  More  in(|uirics  are  registered 
concerning  advertising,  the  chief  fault  of 
which  is  overstatement,  derogation  of 
comiietitors.  the  enunciation  of  half- 
truths  instead  of  whole  truths,  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  exceptional  as  the  cus¬ 
tomary,  etc. 

“lihiring  the  past  year  bulletins  have 
been  issued  on  such  widely  diversified 
subjects  as  the  advertising  of  hosiery, 
electro-magnetic  devices,  spark  plugs, 
hearing  devices,  moccasins,  rheumatism 
cures,  rupture  cures,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
cosmetics,  wire-tapping  devices,  watches, 
correspondence  schools,  battery  sol'utiojis, 
puzzle  schemes,  etc. 

“Eight  reports  monthly  on  classified 
advertising  schemes  are  also  mailed  to 
periodical  publishers. 

“The  work  of  cooperating  with  legiti¬ 
mate  advertisers  who  have  grown  over- 
enthusiastic  about  their  products  and  f»f 
assisting  them  to  edit  their  copy  so  as  to 
eliminate  objectionable  features  has  l>een 
continued.  .\s  a  result,  much  advertis¬ 
ing  which  publishers  would  otherwise 
feel  obliged  to  reject,  is  made  accejitable 
to  them.  Some  national  advertisers  have, 
voluntarily.  Submitted  to  the  Bureau 
their  entire  advertising  campaigns  for 
our  inspection  and  comment.  In  other 
cases,  new  concerns  have  submitted  com¬ 
plete  jiarticulars  about  their  proposed 
enterprises  to  the  Bureau  for  investiga¬ 
tion  before  offering  any  advertising  to 
publishers.  In  such  cases,  publishers 
are  frequently  saved  much  worrisome 
time  and  argument  with  the  advertiser. 
Advertising  agencies  also  frequently  come 
to  the  Bureau  for  information  on  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  may  feel  inclined  to 
solicit  or  which  have  lieen  offered  to 
them.” 


Analysis  of  5  Exhaustive  Surveys  Covering  94,740  Consumers  ana 
1782  Spokane  Country  Dealers  Reveals  Facts  about 

The  SpoKesman  -  Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle's 

UNbeatable  Reader  Influence 
and  Intensive  Market  Coverage 

— also  Indicates  Newspaper  Advertising  50%  More  Effective  Than  All 
Other  Media  Combined 


^?’P°o|THE  SpOKESIIAW' 


95,000 

CIR- 

CUUTHN 


URBAN 

FAMILIES 


liimlmne  Pnl^  flfontfle 


kl  B  •sfundd  he  .gated  that  the  exhaustive  surveys  covering  94,740 
consiitners  and  1782  dealers  of  the  Sf>okar\e  Country  were  made 
fyrimarily  to  assist  in  marketing  products  involved,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  shou'  relative  value  of  newspaper  advertising  with  other  media. 
Hou'ever.  analyses  of  completed  surveys  reveal  the  following  highly  significant 
and  interesting  facts. 


Survey  )  SALES  GAINS  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  NEWSPAPER  ADVER- 

No.  1  A  survey  covering  108  representative  Spokane  firms  indicated 

'  that  1930  Spokane  Country  sales  are  beating  the  average  for  the  four  years 
1926  to  1929,  inclusive,  by  $19,694,534  (5.1%).  A  breakdown  of  repxirts  of  business 
done  from  the  108  firms  into  33  lines  of  commodities,  compared  with  advertising  lineage 
used  in  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  CHRONICLE  reveals  these  facts:  Of  the 
33  lines.  17  .showed  increase  in  sales,  representing,  it  is  estimated,  75%  of  the  total  volume. 

15  of  these  17  showed  increase  in  lineage  used  in  the  REVIEW  and  CHRONICLE. 

16  of  the  33  lines  showed  decrease  in  sales  (25%  of  volume),  of  which  14  also  showed 
decrease  in  advertising  used  in  the  REVIEW  and  CHRONICLE. 


Siirvpvl  ®'c  more  vote  “News- 
r  P^P**"*  First”  than  all  other 
INo.  O  I  m^ia  combined: 

340  leading  Spokane  Ccxintry  dealers  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  as  to  relative  value  of 
various  advertising  media,  so  far  as  actu¬ 
ally  moving  merchandise.  50%  more  of 
these  dealers  voted  "newspapers  first 
than  for  all  other  media  combined  (direct 
mail,  magazines,  radio,  billboards). 


Siirvev  1  ®®'/6  “First  in  Sales”  Pro- 
gj  >  ducts  advertised  in  REVIEW 
INo.  2  land  CHRONICLE: 

Surveys  on  Soap.  Tobacco  and  Radic, 
covering  over  1000  dealers  and  2000  con¬ 
sumers,  with  535  different  brands  involved, 
revealed  that  64  brands  had  been  consis¬ 
tently  advertised  in  THE  SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW  and  CHRONICLE  and,  it  is 
estimated,  enjoyed  over  65%  of  all  sales. 
According  to  surveys,  22  brands  ranked 
"first  in  sales."  and  20  of  these  22,  or  90%, 
were  consistently  advertised  in  the  RE¬ 
VIEW  and  C'HRONICLE  (largely  exclu¬ 
sive  of  other  media);  and  nearly  all  the 
second  best  sellers  were  also  advertised  in 
these  papers. 


FIGHTS  BUSES  WITH  COPY 


Railroad  Uses  Newspaper  Space  to 
Win  Public  Support 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  Railway  is  using  display  copy  in 
daily  papers  to  win  public  support  in  its 
fight  against  bus  competition. 

“Five  years  ago  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Railway  operated  76  passenger  trains 
daily,”  reads  one  advertisement  with  the 
caption  “A  Situation  that  Demands  At¬ 
tention.”  “Today  it  operates  ,36.  The 
movement  of  local  package  freight  is 
less  by  half,  or  more.  One-fourth  of  its 
agency  stations  have  lieen  closed.  Nearly 
40  miles  of  track  have  been  abandoned 
and  torn  up.  Every  possible  economy 
has  been  practiced  to  save  other  portions 
of  the  line,  but  the  eventual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  further  branch  lines  is  possible 
if  their  disuse  continues.” 

The  copy  then  declares  railroads  are 
at  an  unfair  disadvantage  because  they 
must  build  their  own  roads  and  pay 
heavy  taxes  on  them  while  buses  'use  the 
public  highways. 

“This  railway  asks  no  favors,”  it  con¬ 
cludes.  “It  does  seek  to  be  placed  on  a 
fair  basis  with  its  competitors.  It  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest  when 
the  test  is  on  equal  terms,  with  equal 
opportunity.” 


99.14%  dealers  read  THE 
^SPOKESMAN  -  REVIEW  or 
No.  4  I  CHRONICLE  or  both: 

A  survey  covering  814  wholesale  anJ  re¬ 
tail  dealers  reading  Spokane  newspapers 
showed  that  807,  or  99.14%,  read  DIE 
SPOKESM.AN-REVIEW  or  SPOK.ANE 
CHRONICLE,  or  both. 


Survey  No.  5 

THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW'  and  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE -95,000  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  (86%  UNdupHcated)  -102,247  URBAN  FAMILIES: 

A  survey  covering  22,685  families  in  Spokane  and  161  Spokane  Country  towns  revealed 
these  facts:  Combined  95,000  circulation  is  86%  UNdupHcated;  REVIEW  and 
CHRONICLE  home-delivered  coverage  of  Spokane  metropolitan  area  is  98.1%;  Coverage 
Spokane  and  354  towns  within  100  miles  is  98.4% — truly  an  unbeatable  coverMe  of  a 
market  well  worth  winning  completely,  where  THE  SPOKESMAN-REV  I  EzW  and 
CHRONICLE  as  advertising  media  alone  do  the  job. 

Send  for  1930-31  Edition.  "MARKET  FACTS  about  THE  SPOKANE  COUNTRY.” 


lUThc^fic  N0PTTW[5T^\ 
COWLES  publications 

WASHINGTON 
CON  FARMER.  IDAICF^ 
— Ow  110.000 
tion  81%  i;NdurJic««l 
Other  Singk  Kenn 
with  Perm  Buying 
the  Nstnn'e  Averafe. 


Brink’s  have  over 
500  International  Trucks  in  Service 

...but  not  a  Single  Service  Station 


Brink’*  experience  with  truck* 
take*  In  many  make*  and 
many  years.  The  re*ult  has 
been  complete  standardization  on 
Internationals. 


The  complete  NEW  line  of  In- 
ternational  Speed  Trucks  and 
Heavy-Duty  Trucks  i»  on  view 
at  Branch  and  Dealer  Showrooms 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  any 
model  at  your  convenience. 


Here  1$  a  mammolh  transportation  com¬ 
pany  that  has  been  enabled  to  hold 
down  its  investment  in  truck-service  facilities 
to  a  minimum  because  of  the  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  the  company  from  which 
it  buys  its  trucks — International  Harvester. 

Brink's  Express  Company  owns  a  fleet  of 
over  500  Internationals.  They  have  branches 
in  78  of  the  largest  cities.  Their  trucks  serve 
these  and  537  other  cities  and  towns.  Yet 
Brink’s  do  only  the  emergency  servicing 
themselves. 

The  bulk  of  this  big  service  job  is  handled 
by  International  Harvester.  From  routine 
greasing  to  mechanical  maintenance,  the 
work  is  done  by  trained  mechanics  in  our  161 
Company-owned  Branches. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  at  night — for 


Brink's  rigid  schedules  must  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  Brink's  Express  transports  money — 
all  the  money  in  the  world,  you  would  think, 
for  their  annual  volume  in  actual  worth  is 
nearly  fifty  billions  of  dollars. 

Brink's  Internationals  have  bodies  of  two 
thicknesses  of  steel,  and  windshields  of  bul¬ 
letproof  glass.  In  every  mechanical  detail 
these  trucks  are  built  to  provide  the  surest 
kind  of  transportation.  They  are  so  serviced 
that  they  go  on  providing  it,  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  has  service  wherever  Brink's 
have  trucks. 

It  is  this  unique  "after-sale"  service  that 
has  helped  to  give  International  Trucks  their 
fame.  Every  user  swears  by  it  and  so  will 
you  when  you  put  your  first  International  to 
work — and  your  five-hundredth! 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So,  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 
(Ineorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


s/ 
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SUGAR  INSTITUTE’S  NEWSPAPER  COPY 
LESSENING  ATTACKS  ON  “SWEETS” 

Five>Year  Campaign,  Begun  Last  Year,  Already  Has  **Con- 
verted  Many  Opponents  to  the  Proper  Use  of  Sugar’' — 
Aids  Products  Which  Have  Sugar  as  Basis 

Bj  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


A  FIVE-YEAR  campaign  to  win  back 
the  public  to  the  use  of  more  sugar 
throug^i  year-around  advertising  in  500 
newspapers,  reaching  15,000,000  circula¬ 
tion,  already  is  making  itself  widely 

Ho  V  could  we 
get  Jong  without 

fanned 


One  of  the  series  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  placed  by  Sugar 


placed 
Institute. 

influential.  The  campaign  began  last 
year. 

“The  need  of  such  a  campaign  was 
very  great,”  the  Sugar  Institute,  Inc., 
(composed  of  17  sugar  refineries)  has 
stated.  “Not  only  was  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  suffering  as  a  result  of  undirected 
and  misleading  publicity  that  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country,  but  the  great  industries 
that  depend  upon  sugar  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  their  products 
were  feeling  the  effects  of  this  growing 
prejudice. 

“The  method  employed  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  overcome  this  hostile  attitude 
was  not  necessarily  combative.  Quiet, 
persuasive  advertisements,  stating  the 
truth  from  start  to  finish  about  sweets, 
were  placed  in  hundreds  of  publications. 
Every  advertisement  was  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  a  group  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  food  chemists,  doctors  and 
dentists. 

“The  attacks  on  sugar  diminished  in 
number  and  force  after  the  evidence 
favorable  to  sugar  was  presented.  Com¬ 
batants  began  to  give  sugar  its  rightful 
place  in  the  diet.  And  so  today,  instead 
of  merely  having  subdued  a  hostile  force, 
the  Sugar  Institute  has  enlightened  the 
public  and  converted  many  opponents 
to  the  proper  use  of  sugar. 

“In  planning  the  campaign  for  1930, 
the  same  policy  of  honesty  was  ordered. 
However,  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  sugar  as  a  flavor 
to  make  wholesome  foods  enjoyable. 
Such  featuring  of  sugar  naturally  brings 
into  prominence  many  products  in  which 
sugar  is  used  in  the  preparation  or  the 
serving.” 

The  Institute,  in  studying  industries 
where  sugar  is  used  as  a  component  in 
the  product  itself  or  is  added  at  the 
kitchen  or  at  the  table,  developed  fig¬ 
ures  on  annual  sales  volume  at  whole¬ 
sale  of  ten  billion  dollars  being  affected 
by  the  public’s  tendency  to  get  along 
without  sugar. 

Cane  and  beet  sugar,  com  syrups  and 
admixtures,  corn  sugar,  maple  sjrrup  and 
sugar,  honey,  cane  syrup  and  molasses 
gave  a  total  among  the  “sweeteners”  of 


$^7,900,000.  Bakery  products,  confec¬ 
tionery,  ice  cream,  carbonated  beverages, 
condiments,  cann^  fruits,  cereal  bev¬ 
erages,  flavoring  syrups,  chewing  gum, 
jams  and  jellies,  condensed  milk,  malt, 
bakers’  and  confectioners’  supplies,  fruit 
beverages,  shredded  cocoanut,  malted 
milk  and  products,  ice  cream  cones  and 
vinous  liquors,  in  all  of  which  items 
sugar  is  an  important  component,  added 
$2,549,000.  Associated  lines  indirectly 
interested  in  increasing  consumption  of 
sugar  rolled  up  $4,486,000,000  more. 
Supply  houses  and  others  directly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  industries  shown  were 
credited  with  $2,157,100,(XX). 

Much  of  the  effort  of  the  Sugar  In¬ 
stitute,  therefore,  is  to  boost  the  sales 
of  those  lines  ot  activity  which  use  its 
product. 

Some  of  the  large  display  newspaper 
advertisements,  prepared  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  follow:  Bakery  Foods:  Photo  of 
baker  holding  forth  enticing  cookies, 
etc.  “Come  into  the  bake  shop  for  a 
moment.  Cakes,  pies  and  cookies  belong 
in  the  normal  diet.” 

Candy:  Photo  of  man  and  woman  at 
candy  counter.  “Let’s  buy  a  box  of 
candy.  There’s  a  place  in  every  normal 
diet  for  candy.” 

Soft  Drinks:  Photo  of  man  quaffing 
a  glass  of  soft  drinks.  “Fountains  of  re¬ 
freshment  are  just  around  the  corner. 
You  get  energy  in  a  most  refreshing 
form  at  your  soda  fountain.” 

Canned  Fruit:  Photo  of  woman  buy¬ 
ing  canned  goods  in  grocery  store.  “How 
could  we  get  along  without  the  canned 
fruits.  CIsmned  fruits  add  health  and 
variety  to  every  diet  and  menu.” 

Canned  Vegetables  :  Photo  of  woman 
opening  can  of  vegetables.  “Canned  veg¬ 
etables  so  rich  in  vitamins,  are  more 
appetizing  when  seasoned  with  sugar.” 

Condensed  and  Evapimiated  Milk  : 
Photo  of  woman  consulting  recipe  book. 
“The  recifje  for  rice  pudding  always 
calls  for  milk  and  sugar.” 

Ice  Cream  :  Photo  of  boy  and  girl 
mimching  ice  cream  cones.  “What  won¬ 
derful  ice  cream  a  nickel  will  buy!” 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Home-Made 
Drinks  :  Photo  of  man  and  woman  en¬ 
joying  iced  coffee.  “What’s  more  re¬ 
freshing  than  an  iced  drink  sweetened 
to  suit  your  taste?” 

Jellies  and  Jams:  Photo  of  mother 
treating  her  daughter  to  bread  and  jam. 
“Bread  plus  butter  plus  jam  help  to  bal¬ 
ance  meals  and  make  them  more  appetiz¬ 
ing.” 

Breakfast  Cereals:  Photo  of  father 
and  son  at  breakfast  table.  “To  start 
the  day  right,  eat  cereal  and  milk  sweet¬ 
ened  to  taste  with  sugar.” 

Certain  advertisements  published  in 


Cline- Westin^house 
Double  Motor-DriTe 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 
Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chic—ei  Ill^Wiy  WeehloKtcM 

New  Tetfci  DeOr  Newe  BiSe. 
2Se  EmC  4SaS  St. 

Sen  Fnadecei  FlreC  Nallenel 


newspapers  are  reproduced  in  scientific 
and  medical  publications  with  the  note 
that  it  is  part  of  the  series  appearing  in 
the  press  and  that  all  statements  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  leading  authorities  in  the  field 
of  human  nutrition  in  the  United  States. 

Various  secretaries  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions  have  circulated  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  series  among  their  members  and 
requested  the  co-operation  of  their  trade 
in  the  use  of  slogans  about  sugar  on 
packages  and  letterheads  and  in  other 
ways. 

A  number  of  general  m^azines  and 
health  publications  are  being  utilized. 
However,  the  newspapers  are  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  campaign.  The  exact 
number  used  and  the  size  of  space  is  kept 
flexible  to  fit  the  sum  available. 

Small  single  column  copy  in  reader 
style  in  newspapers  has  obtained  much 
attention.  All-type  two  column  copy, 
urging  the  use  of  a  “dash  of  sugar,”  and 
copy  giving  recipes  for  apple  sauce,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  rice  pudding  with  sugar  omit¬ 
ted,  but  the  amount  and  importance  of 
sugar  emphasized  below,  have  been  ef¬ 
fective. 

A  folder,  "Good  News,  for  Those  Who 
Cook,  About  a  New  Seasoning”  (a  dash 
of  sugar  to  a  pinch  of  salt),  a  folder, 
“Correcting  a  Dangerous  Impression,” 
with  quotations  from  many  editorials, 
and  a  folder,  “The  Strength  of  Sweet¬ 
ness,”  by  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.D., 
have  been  distributed  in  large  numbers. 
Quarterly  a  report  is  mailed  to  support¬ 
ers  of  the  campaign.  Another  booklet  is 
entitled  “Most  Foods  Are  More  Deli¬ 
cious  With  Sugar.” 

A  number  of  stories  on  news  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  sugar  industry,  especially 
about  recent  drops  in  the  price  of  sugar 
to  pre-war  levels,  have  been  sent  out  to 
newspapers,  but  submitted  entirely  on 
news  value  without  reference  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  paid  space.  Editors  of  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  also  have  been  supplied  with 
tested  recipes  for  various  dishes  using 
sweets.  A  number  of  editors  have  re¬ 
quested  data  from  the  industry. 

This  fall  the  newspaper  copy  and 
stories  released  to  newspaper  merchan¬ 


dising  papers  have  begun  to  center  at¬ 
tention  somewhat  more  than  earlier  in 
the  campaign  upon  sugar  itself  and  its 
low  price. 


WON  BREAD  MARKET 


Newspaper  Advertising  Pot  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Business  Across 

Two  years  of  persistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  have  placed  the  business  of  A 
S.  Smith,  owner  of  a  bakery  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  first  on  the  list  of  the  city’s 
bread-sellers. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  total  stranger  in 
Bloomington  when  he  started.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  began  advertising  the  qualities 
of  “Purity  Ann”  bread,  in  competition 
to  the  products  of  12  local  bakeries. 
After  six  months  his  success  made  neces¬ 
sary  the  erection  of  a  new  plant,  quad¬ 
rupling  the  capacity,  and  his  strides  in 
the  Bloomington  market  have  been  con¬ 
stant  since. 


LECTURES  WELL  ATTENDED 


Dispatch  Sponsors  National  Retail 
Institute  in  Columbus 

The  course  of  nine  weekly  lectures 
comprising  the  National  Retail  Institute 
was  recently  completed  in  Columbus,  0., 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  The  lectures  were  given  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel  and  an  average  of  more  than 
1,2<M  retail  executives  and  assistants  was 
maintained  throughout  the  series. 
About  2,400  persons  were  enrolled  in 
the  course.  Harvey  R.  Young,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Dispatch,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institute,  (jharles  W.  Mears 
was  director. 


CONDUCTING  TOY  SHOP 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
and  Girl  Scouts  of  the  city  are  conduct¬ 
ing  a  toy  shop,  to  which  discarded  or 
outgrown  toys  are  being  brought  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  needy  children  of 
Buffalo. 


9  Features  of 

Morley  Mats 

1.  Ready  for  molding  when  taken 
from  the  case.  No  oil,  powder,  fac¬ 
ing,  or  other  treatment. 

2.  Conditioned  at  the  mill  for  exact 
shrinkage  specified  by  user. 

3.  Uniform  thickness  within  limits  not 
maintained  by  any  other  manufac¬ 
turer. 

4.  Perfect  molding,  with  ample  depth, 
at  low  pressure. 

5.  Quick  scorching. 

6.  Four  grades:  12c,  15c,  17c,  and 
25c. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PRICE  BROTHERS  CO.,  LIMITED 

will  not  enter 

A  NEWSPRINT  MERGER 


Certain  consolidations  of  newsprint  companies  might 
prove  helpful  in  obtaining  the  stabilization  which  the  indus¬ 
try  requires.  We  believe,  however,  that  for  the  industry 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  single  group  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  both  producers  and  publishers. 

We  will  not  join  such  a  group.  We  re-affirm,  definitely 
and  emphatically,  our  determination  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  position  which  this  Company  has  occupied 
for  more  than  100  years. 

We  offer  a  high  quality  of  newsprint  from  three  modern 
mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  over  1,000  tons.  We  extend 
to  all  the  same  terms  of  purchase  and  our  price  will  be  as 
low  as  the  lowest  contract  price  of  any  important  North 
American  producer. 


h 


i 


PRICE  BROTHERS  ^  CO.,  Limited 
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PAID  SPACE  WON  RICH 
AREA  FOR  KONJOLA 


Entered  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
by  Offering  Product  in  a  Single 
Store  in  Single  City — Ex¬ 
panded  Rapidly 


Bv  Scott  James 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  Post 

The  success  of  the  Mosby  Medicine 
Company's  product,  Konjola,  in  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets  has  been 
gained  by  easing  into  these  metropolitan 
centers  “through  the  back  door,”  rather 
than  attempting  to  storm  the  gates,  as  is 
the  usual  procedure  of  manufacturers. 

Prior  to  1927,  Konjola,  a  big  seller  in 
the  Middle  West,  was  unknown  in  the 
East.  W'illiam  H.  Mosby,  president  of 
the  company,  had  long  had  his  eye  set 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  rich  eastern 
territory,  but  hesitated  to  risk  the  ex¬ 
penditure  that  an  adequate  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  these  metropolitan 
centers  would  entail. 

Finally  he  decided  to  try  new  tactics. 
He  visioned  New  Jersey  as  an  entering 
wedge — starting  his  campaign  in  one  city, 
and  if  successful,  using  his  experience  in 
merchandising,  sales  promotion  and  con¬ 
sumer  reactions  as  the  basis  for  the  final 
big  job  in  the  metropolises. 

He  picked  Camden,  an  industrial  city 
just  across  the  river  from  Philadelphia, 
as  the  starting  point.  In  September, 
1927,  he  installed  a  demonstrator  with 
a  liberal  stock  of  Konjola  in  one  of  the 
leading  drug  stores,  and  commenced  a 
daily  advertising  campaign.  Sales  the 
first  week  or  two  were  discouraging,  but 
as  the  advertising  gathered  momentum, 
new  records  were  created  for  single  store 
sales.  Other  druggists  demanded  Kon¬ 
jola,  and  within  two  months  every  drug¬ 
gist  in  South  Jersey  within  a  fifteen  mile 
radius  of  Camden  was  cashing  in  on  the 
demand  for  this  new  product.  The 
Philadelphia  wholesalers  .stcKked  Kon¬ 
jola  to  supply  the  demand  of  their  South 
Jersey  retail  customers. 

Ray  Huber,  the  original  demonstrator 
in  Camden,  was  appointed  eastern  man¬ 
ager,  and  continued  to  push  Konjola  into 
new  towns  throughout  South  Jersey  until 
Atlantic  City  was  reached.  By  mid¬ 
summer  of  1928  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  entry  into  Philadelphia.  Already  the 
metropolitan  wholesalers  were  stocking 
the  product.  City  druggists  knew  of 
Konjola’s  success  in  South  Jersey — they 
had  received  many  calls  for  it  from  South 
Jersey  shoppers  when  in  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  residents  were  acquainted 
with  the  product  through  the  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  from  Camden  to  the  seashore, 
a  territory  well  known  to  most  Philadel- 
{^ians  through  their  excursions  to  coast 
resorts,  and  from  friends  and  relatives 
living  in  South  Jersey. 

Konjola’s  success  was  assured  from  the 
day  following  the  first  advertisements  in 
the  Philadelphia  papers.  Within  two 
weeks  three  carloads  (more  than  50,000 
bottles)  were  sold  in  Philadelphia  proper. 

Expansion  northward  in  New  Jersey 
was  continued  under  Hutier’s  direction. 
Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  then  Passaic, 
the  Oranges,  Newark,  were  successively 
opened  up  as  new  territory  for  Konjola. 
Finally  metropolitan  New  York  was 
reached  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
Philadelphia  and  when  New  York  City 
was  entered  in  August,  1929,  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  and  retailers  were  so 
familiar  with  the  success  of  the  new 
medicine  in  their  neighboring  state  that 
five  carloads  were  purchased  by  them 
before  a  line  of  the  advertising  campaign 
was  published  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 

Mosby’s  plan  of  entering  the  two  great 
eastern  markets  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  usual  method  of  starting  in  the 
center  of  the  metropolis,  where  competi¬ 
tion  is  keenest  and  dealers  most  skeptical, 
entailing  a  huge  advertising  and  sales 
expenditure  of  more  or  less  experimental 
nature. 

Mosby’s  viewpoint  in  his  own  words 
is :  "We  saw  New  Jersey  as  the  logical 
entering  wedge  to  the  two  great  markets 
of  the  East.  A  tryout  in  one  of  her 
cities  was  gambling  only  a  small  frac¬ 


tion  of  the  cost  of  a  metropolitan  cam¬ 
paign,  and  if  successful,  a  gradual  growth 
into  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
markets  was  assured.  It’s  a  lot  slower, 
and  much  less  spectacular,  but  our  whole 
campaign  was  carried  out  with  a  con¬ 
stantly  mounting  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.” 

Today,  after  only  two  years  in  the 
East,  sales  of  Konjola  are  running  at  the 
rate  of  ten  carloads  monthly  for  the  east¬ 
ern  division,  according  to  W.  L.  May¬ 
nard,  vice-president  of  the  Mosby  Medi¬ 
cine  Company. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  DINED 


Grand  Rapid*  Editor  Carrie*  on 
20  Year*’  Tradition 

E.  A.  Stowe,  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Tradesnmn,  Grand  Rapids,  and  one  of 
the  state’s  best  known  newspaper  men, 
gave  his  annual  dinner,  traditional  for  20 
years,  to  a  group  of  present  and  former 
Michigan  newspaper  men  at  his  home  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  6. 

Those  in  attendance  included  John 
Fitzgibbon  and  George  Gatlin,  _  Detroit 
News;  H.  H.  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
the  Pontiac  Daily  Press;  Charles  A. 
French,  Hollard  Sentniel;  former  United 
States  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Charles  \V\  Garfield, 
Harvey  Carr,  Harry  L.  Creswell,  S.  C. 
Rowlson;  B.  H.  Howig;  George  W. 
Locke ;  Robert  Beard ;  Harry  Royal ; 
Col.  E.  M.  Foster  and  Cornelius  Hoffius. 


GIVES  CHRISTMAS  CARNIVAL 

Al)out  4,000  children  attended  a  Christ¬ 
mas  carnival  sponsored  by  the  Yankton 
(S.D.)  Press  and  Dakotan  Dec.  2.  As 
a  feature  the  daily  brought  six  reindeer, 
three  Eskimo  and  seven  Eskimo  dogs  to 
Yankton.  Schools  were  dismissed  in  the 
city  and  county  for  half  the  day. 


THREE  FIRMS  DID  RECORD 
1930  BUSINESS 


{Continued  from  page  21) 


estimated.  His  copy  nearly  always  calls 
for  “tricky"  coniixisition.  Type  is  set 
at  various  angles  and  cuts  are  mortised 
in  “splash”  effect.  Big,  black  type  pre¬ 
dominates,  but  often  good  use  is  made 
of  white  space.  The  sales  cry  is  gener¬ 
ally  terse  and  sensational. 

At  the  other  pole  of  newspaper  copy 
is  that  of  the  New  York  Power  and 
Light  Corporation,  always  artistic,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  quite 
narrative.  A  well  known  slogan  or  a 
household  catch-phrase  usually  tops  the 
advertisement  and  illustrations  are  care¬ 
fully  arranged  in  the  great  open  spaces. 
Prices  are  sulwrdinated  to  the  sales  mes¬ 
sage  and  to  the  illustrations. 

Current  copy  of  the  Power  corpora¬ 
tion  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Numerous  items  are  listed 
for  Christmas  gifts,  under  the  eye-ar¬ 
resting  title,  “Stretch  Christmas  Dol¬ 
lars.”  A  man  and  woman  in  a  sketch 
are  shown  stretching  a  dollar. 

Being  a  part  of  the  Niagara  Hudson 
Power  Corporation  system,  the  New 
York  unit,  which  covers  the  northern 
New  York  territory,  uses  the  same  copy 
that  is  prepared  for  the  other  member 
corporations.  Formerly  the  New  York 
Power  and  Light  Corporation  prepared 
most  of  its  own  appliance  copy,  but  now 
the  Niagara  Hudson  identity  is  being 
placed  foremost  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  parent  corporation  sponsors  a  radio 
broadcast  and  extensive  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising. 

Intensive  advertising  and  tensified 
merchandising  can  accomplish  more  to¬ 
day  in  net  results  than  the  free  and  easy 
methods  that  prevailed  in  “boom”  times. 
Otto  Snyder,  president  of  the  New  York 
Power  and  Light  Corporation,  believes. 

“Our  total  volume  of  appliance  busi¬ 
ness,  in  dollars,  is  running  well  ahead 
of  last  year,”  he  declared.  “In  short,  we 
have  not  relaxed  in  advertising  or  sales 
effort  because  we  have  believed  that  the 
business  is  here  for  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer  who  will  go  after  it.” 

The  corporation’s  new.spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  runs  into  six  figures  for  1930. 


ADVERTISING  BROUGHT 
40,000  CROWD 

66"^^  HEN  we  opened  our  new 
”  store  in  Newark  on  Sept.  24, 
more  than  40,000  women  stormed 
the  place  .  .  .  attracted  almost 

solely  hy  newspaper  advertising.” 
— Nathan  M.  Ohrbach,  president, 
Ohrbach’s  (women’s  specialty 
stores).  New  York  and  Newark, 
N.  J. 


TO  CELEBRATE  lOOTH  YEAR 

The  Piet  on  (Ont.)  Gazette  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  l(X)th  anniversary  Dec.  20. 
Picton,  in  1830  was  called  Hallowell  and 
the  paper  was  the  Hallowell  Free  Press. 
Joseph  Wilson,  who  also  ran  a  book¬ 
store,  was  the  first  editor  and  publisher. 
Five  years  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Prince  lidward  Gazette.  From 
1856  to  1911  the  paper  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congers,  the  two  brothers  com¬ 
pleting  52  years  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  paper.  On  Jan.  1, 
1913,  the  present  editor  and  proprietor, 
A.  E.  Calnan  took  charge.  Since  1920, 
his  son,  L.  B.  Calnan,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  ownership  and 
management. 


INSIDERS  BEST  JUDGES 

The  sports  writers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  bowed  to  the  “shut  ins" 
of  the  local  staff  in  an  “experting  con¬ 
test”  that  ran  through  the  recent  foot- 
ball  season.  With  the  final  averages  tabi 
ulated  the  local  staff  men,  captained  hv 
E.  S.  Banks,  had  picked  .784  per  cent 
victories,  as  against  .722  by  the  sports 
department  men  led  by  Joseph  McGlynn 
For  the  local  men  J.  Cornish  led  with 
an  average  of  .822,  Paul  Voltz  second 
and  Bob  Clarke  and  J.  P.  Lee  tied  for 
third.  Joseph  Tumulty,  Ed  Pollock  and 
Bill  Dallas  were  the  sports  department 
leaders. 


INSTALLS  NEW  SIGNS 

Two  new  large  electric  signs  have  been 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
building  to  include  the  name  of  the 
Toledo  Times,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Blade  and  moved  into  the  same 
building  in  September.  Brass  plates  with 
the  name  of  the  Times  also  have  b^n 
added  on  all  sides  of  the  building. 


HADDOCK  CITY  EDITOR 

Hugh  Haddock,  former  reporter  for 
the  Tul.ta  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  to  succeed  Leslie 
Brooks  w;ho  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Sand  Springs  (Okla.)  Leader. 


Their  words  have  wings 
as  swift  as  light 

/fn  Advertisement  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


We  live  and  work  as  no  other  people 
have  ever  done.  Our  activities  are 
pitched  to  the  swiftness  of  the 
instantaneous  age. 

Whatever  happens,  wherever  it 
happens  and  however  it  may  affect 
you,  you  may  know  it  immediately 
over  the  wires  or  the  channels  of 
the  air  that  carry  men’s  words  with 
the  speed  of  light.  Business  and 
social  life  are  free  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  time  and  distance — for  prac¬ 
tically  any  one,  anywhere,  may  at 
any  time  speak  with  any  one,  any¬ 
where  else. 

The  widespread  and  co-ordinated 
interests  of  the  nation  depend  upon 
an  intercourse  that  less  than  sixty 
years  ago  was  not  possible  in  a 
single  community.  This  is  the  task 
of  the  telephone  wires  and 
cables  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System — to  make  a  single 
community  of  our  vast,  busy 


continent  wherein  a  man  in  Los 
Angeles  may  talk  with  another  in 
Baltimore  or  a  friend  in  Europe  as 
readily  as  with  his  neighbor. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System  to  enable  friends, 
families  and  business  associates  to 
speak  clearly  and  immediately  with 
one  another,  wherever  they  may  be. 
Its  service  is  as  helpful  and  accessi¬ 
ble  on  a  village  street  as  in  the 
largest  cities. 

To  match  the  growing  sweep  and 
complexity  of  life  in  this  country,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  new  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  Bell  System  is  constantly 
adding  to  its  equipment  and  better¬ 
ing  its  service.  To  this  end,  its  con¬ 
struction  program  for  1930  has  been 
the  largest  in  its  history.This  System 
at  all  times  accepts  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  forward  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  well-being  of  the 
nation. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 

In  Food  Advertising  First  11  Months  1930 
RANKED  THIRD  IN  AMERICA 

(Media  Records  Figures) 


First  Newspaper  (6  Days) . 

Second  Newspaper  (7  Days) . 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  (6  Days)  1,777,084 


Figures  include  general,  retail  and 
department  store  food  advertising 


Hiroiigh  unavoidable  error  a  prominent  newspaper  recently  listed 
THE  EVENING  HERALD  as  fifth  for  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 

The  VOLUME  OF  FOOD  ADVERTISING  consistently 
carried  year  after  year,  by  The  Los  Angeles  EVENING 
HERALD  places  it  right  at  the  top  among  all  news¬ 
papers  in  United  States — and  far  ahead  of  all  other 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald’s  food  volume  was 
divided; 

RETAIL  (Local) .  863,070 

DEPT  STORE  GROCERY  .  .  21,156 

GENERAL  (National) .  892,858 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  HERALD 

Largest  Daily  Newspaper — Circulation  and  Advertising 
ON  ENTIRE  PACIFIC  COAST 
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HARRISON  HONORED  AT 
MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


Late  Editor  of  Danville  (III.)  Com. 
mercial-News  Eulogized  for  Char¬ 
ities  at  Special  Service  in  DePauw 
University  Chapel 


Memorial  services  for  the  late  John  H. 
Harrison,  editor  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercials  cws,  in  which  DePauw 
University  paid  tribute  to  its  greatest 
benefactor,  were  held  in  the  University 
chapel,  Dec.  8.  The  special  service  took 
place  at  10:30  M. 

Mr.  Harrison's  memory  was  honored 
in  four  addresses  delivered  by  Koy  O. 
West,  president  of  the  lx)ard  of  trustees ; 
Bishop  Eidwin  Holt  Hughes,  of  the 
Chicago  area  of  the  Methodist  church ; 
William  J.  Parrett,  general  manager  of 
the  Commercial-News  and  a  business 
associate  of  Mr.  Harrison  for  many 
years;  and  Rev.  T.  X.  Ewing,  pastor  of 
St.  James  M.  E.  Church,  Danville. 

The  chapel  was  filled  to  capacity  with 
students,  faculty  members,  officers, 
alumni  and  friends  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mrs.  Lucille  Gilmore  Harrison,  widow 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  was  guest  of  honor. 
Dr.  Ewing,  in  his  address,  paid  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  declaring  her  influence 
on  the  last  days  of  the  editor’s  life  had 
iK-en  a  splendid  one. 

Bishop  Hughes  stated  that  the  mem¬ 
orial  was  not  being  held  because  Mr. 
Harrison  was  a  successful  business  man, 
but  because  of  the  worthwhile  charities 
which  had  played  such  a  part  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  his  own  wealth. 

Mr.  Harrison,  whose  death  occurred 
March  2,  this  year,  made  provisions  in 
his  will  for  a  fund  of  $250,000  to  be 
used  in  construction  of  a  new  recitation 
building  on  the  DePauw  campus  to  be 
known  as  John  Harrison  Hall.  He  also 
left  $200,(X)0  to  Lake  View  Hospital, 
Danville,  for  a  new  addition  to  be  known 
as  the  Minta  Harrison  Memorial  in 
honor  of  his  mother,  and  $10,000  to  the 
Vermillion  County  Cliildren’s  home. 


W.  B.  D.  DANA 

William  Butler  Duncan  Dana,  son  of 
Paul  Dana,  former  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Charles  A.^  Dana  of  the  Sun,  was 
drowned  while  duck  hunting  in  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  Bay  Dec.  6.  His  funeral  was 
held  from  St.  Michael’s  Episcopal  church. 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  Mr.  Dana  was  a 
former  Harvard  football  player  and  a 
member  of  the  famous  Lafayette  Esca- 
drille  during  the  World  War.  His  widow 
and  three  children  survive  him. 


WILLIAM  B.  MITCHELL 

William  ^  B.  Mitchell,  first  secretary 
and  four  times  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association  and  its  last 
charter  member,  died  recently  at  his 
^me  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  87  years  old.  For 
many  years  he  was  publisher  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Journal-Press.  Surviving  him  are 
one  son,  H.  B.  Mitchell,  publisher  of  the 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Sentinel,  and  seven 
daughters. 


CLEMENT  GRIER  HEARSEY 

^Clement  Grier  Hearsey,  57,  veteran 
New  Orleans  newspaper  man.  died  there 
Dec.  3.  During  his  career  Hearsey  was 
employed  by  every  one  of  New  Orleans’ 
four  newspapers.  Palll)earers  at  his 
funeral  included  James  Crown,  the 
States;  Thomas  Healey,  Times-Pica- 
yune;  Jack  O’Keefe,  sports  editor.  Times- 
Picayune;  Acting  Mayor  John  Kennedy 
and  other  representative  citizens. 


PUBLISHER  AND  WIFE  DIE 

Within  24  hours  of  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Eligabeth  Burns,  74, 
widow  of  James  Burns,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Midway  Nezvs,  died  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently.  Mrs.  Bums 
had  been  critically  ill  for  several 
weeks  and  had  not  been  informed 
of  her  husband’s  demise  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  had 
l)een  married  32  years. 


EDWARD  DAVID  COWEN 


Veteran  Seattle  Newspaper  Man  Dies 
at  73 — Served  Abroad 

Edward  David  Cowen,  well-known 
newspaper  man  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  died  in  Seattle  Dec.  6  at 
the  age  of  73. 

Born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Cowen  began 
his  career  there  before  15  years  of  age, 
as  a  printer’s  devil,  but  ran  away  from 
home  to  join  the  army.  He  fought  with 
the  cavalry  in  the  ^Iodoc  Indian  War, 
and  subsequently  followed  a  journalistic 
career  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Chicago, 
and  European  capitals. 

lately  he  had  been  a  colorful  figure 
in  state  politics,  and  held  important  posts 
in  the  legislature  of  Washington. 

In  the  early  70’s  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  old  Denver  Tribune,  when  Eugene 
Field  was  its  managing  editor. 

He  served  as  European  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  city  editor 
of  the  Paris  Herald,  and  went  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  1890.  In  Seattle 
he  took  charge  of  the  old  Seattle  Press. 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  DILLON 

William  Francis  Dillon,  part  owner  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  a  member 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
died  Dec.  8,  in  New  Rochelle  Hospital 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Dillon  had  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
journalism  since  his  youth,  when  he  left 
his  home  on  an  up-state  New  York  farm. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louella 
Dillon;  a  daughter,  Clare:  three  sisters 
and  a  brother,  John  J.  Dillon,  former 
State  Commissioner  of  Markets. 


©bituarg 


•|l|RS.  FLORENCE  KISKY,  38,  wife 
of  E.  C.  Kisky,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Times-Call,  died 
recently  after  a  long  illness.  Interment 
was  made  in  Des  Moines. 

Virgil  Coomer,  72,  an  employe  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  46  years,  died 
at  his  home  in  Portland  Nov.  30.  For 
many  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Oregonian  building,  and  of  late  has  been 
with  the  advertising  department.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  musician. 

L.  E.  Tobias,  71,  publisher  for  40 
years  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  died 
at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Dec.  2.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Denver,  later  published 
the  Ogallala  (Neb.)  Keith  County  News 
and  then  for  20  years  was  publisher  of 
the  Sterling  (Neb.J  Sun. 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Cronise,  72,  mother 
of  Ralph  Cronise,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat,  died  at  her 
home  in  Salem,  Dec.  1.  Her  husband, 
T.  J.  Cronise,  for  years  a  printer  and 
newspaper  man  in  Ohio  and  (Dregon  died 
in  1927. 

James  Craig,  widely  known  Connecti¬ 
cut  newspaperman  and  formerly  part 
owner  of  the  old  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Morning  News,  and  member  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  dailies’  staff,  died 
in  New  Haven  Dec.  6. 

John  F.  Monaghan,  55,  father  of 
Gerald  M.  Monaghan,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  reporter,  was 
drowned  when  he  and  another  son, 
Chester  F.,  crashed  through  ice  on  a 
pond  at  Enfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  7.  Chester 
was  rescued. 

Charles  J.  Mulcahy,  25,  a  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died 
this  week  of  heart  disease.  He  had  been 
with  the  Plain  Dealer  for  three  and  a 
half  years. 

Mrs.  M.argaret  V.  Day,  mother  of 
John  B.  Day  and  E.  C.  Day,  Denver 
newspaper  men,  died  Dec.  2. 

G.  W.  Lytle,  former  Wyoming  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  recently  in  Springfield,  Ore. 
He  at  one  time  published  newspapers  at 
Sundance  and  Upton,  Wyo. 

Henry  R.  W.  Smith,  civil  war  period 
newspaper  man  who  died  suddenly  in 
California,  Dec.  4,  formerly  was  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Smith  was  82 
years  old. 


Milks  T.  Lamey,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Barrington  (Ill.)  Review,  died 
suddenly  Dec.  5.  He  was  61  years  old. 
Mr.  Lamey  was  found  dead  at  the  foot 
of  steps  leading  to  his  apartment.  His 
neck  was  broken,  supposedly  in  a  fall. 
In  addition  to  conducting  the  Review, 
Mr.  Lamey  was  vice-president  of  the 
First  State  Bank  and  operated  a  paint 
store  in  Barrington.  He  served  as  mayor 
for  14  years  and  was  for  several  years 
supervisor  and  clerk  of  Cuba  township. 
He  served  as  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau  for  many 
years. 

John  J.  Xeary,  father  of  George  L. 
and  Edward  G.  Xeary,  both  with  the 
Boston  Transcript,  died  at  his  home  in 
Rosl  indale  last  week. 

Wn.LiAM  R.  Ummethum,  52,  who 
served  in  all  capacities  including  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mailing  room  of  Capper 
Publications  and  the  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  from  1905  until  1928,  died  Dec._  3, 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  at  the  Union 
Printers  Home. 

Shijiwin  L.  Cook,  special  writer  for 
the  Boston  Transcript,  died  in  Boston 
Dec.  7. 

Warren  S.  Barnard,  46,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  died  in  Foote  hospital, 
Jackson,  Dec.  6.  following  a  heart  attack. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Citizen  Patriot  in 
1923,  Barnard  operated  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  St.  Jf^ns  and  Laingsburgh, 
Mich. 

Roy  Wesley  Hinds,  43,  magazine 
writer  and  former  Michigan  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  a 
taxicab  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  4. 
Hinds  had  resided  in  Washington  for  the 
past  20  years. 

Paul  B.  Lessing,  49,  president  of  the 
Lessing  Advertising  Company,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  died  of  heart  disease  Dec.  1 
near  West  Liberty,  la.,  while  in  his  car 
returning  from  (Chicago,  where  he  had 
spent  the  week  end.  Mrs.  Lessing  and  a 
party  of  friends  were  present  when  Mr. 
Lessing  was  stricken.  The  body  was 
sent  to  Des  Moines  for  funeral  services 
and  burial. 

Sam  H.  Rogers,  61,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Bellville  (Kan.)  Democrat, 
died  Sunday,  Nov.  31,  at  his  home. 

Charles  Neville  Gallagher,  son  of 
John  P.  Gallagher,  Chicago  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
died  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in 
Qiicago,  Dec.  5. 

Edward  Theobald,  proof  reader  and 
compositor  on  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  for  the  last  12  years,  died  Dec. 
4  while  at  work.  He  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Chicago  for  nearly 
50  years. 

Mrs.  Eunice  A.  Prince,  92,  of  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  the  oldest  clubwoman  in  Maine 
and  mother  of  Henry  C.  Prince,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Madison  (Me.) 
Bulletin,  died  recently. 

James  E.  Nowian,  74,  of  Portland  Me., 
for  several  years  with  the  administrative 
department  of  the  Portland  Evening 
News  and  previously  with  the  Portland 
Evening  Express,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Annabel  Moore  Webb,  widow 
of  Alexander  S.  Webb,  and  mother  of 
Charles  A.  Webb,  publisher  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
died  at  her  home  near  Warrenton, 
Dec.  1. 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Thomas,  widow  of 
Ambrose  Thomas,  a  founder  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  died  Dec.  10  in  the  Highland  Park 
hospital,  Chicago.  She  was  80  years  old. 
Her  husband  died  more  than  20  years 
ago. 

Harold  B.  Martin,  39,  died  at  his 
home  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  7.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  in  the  insurance 
business.  Previously  he  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Miami  Herald,  and  had  been 
a  reporter  on  the  staffs  of  Marietta,  O., 
and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  newspapers. 

B.  L.  Dalton,  50,  Austin  circulation 
manager  for  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  Netvs  and  previously  con¬ 
nected  with  other  papers,  died  recently 
in  .\ustin. 


Miss  Josephine  (jOldmann,  for  manv 
years  society  editor  of  the  Galveol 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  Galveston. 


cuuor  on  uic  or.  - - - 

Telegraph,  St.  John,  N.  B.  died  at  fm 
home,  Barnesville,  N.  B.  recently. 


B.  B.  B.  HITS  misleading 
RADIO  ADVERTISING 

Two  Example*  Placed  by  L>ctl 
Dealer*  in  Chicago  Cited — One 
U*ed  Bargain  Price*  a* 
“Bait” 


Local  radio  advertising  has  been  under 
fire  by  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  two  examples  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  publishers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Advertising  of  radios  at  less 
than  half  price,  by  the  Fair  department 
store  and  the  “bait”  line,  “All  you  pay 
is  the  balance  due,”  used  in  the  copy  of 
the  Wurlitzer  company  have  been  pro¬ 
tested. 

Investigation  of  the  Fair’s  advertising 
copy  revealed  that  the  store  was  mis¬ 
leading  as  to  type,  model  and  price. 
“New  1931  Screen  Grid  $129.50  Bald¬ 
win  Radio”  predominated  in  the  copy 
and  when  investigated  it  was  found 
that  the  model  had  been  out  eight  or 
nine  months.  Subsequent  adjustment  led 
to  the  advertising  of  the  set  as  “Model 
51  Baldwinette”  because  the  set  itself 
was  a  mantle  model  in  a  large  cabinet. 

The  advertising  copy  of  the  Wurlitzer 
company  attracted  attention  by  its  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  bargains.  High  grade 
sets  were  offered  for  small  amounts. 
The  sets,  it  was  represented,  were  re¬ 
possessed.  The  bureau  investigated  and 
found  sales  persons  willing  to  show  the 
set,  but  immediately  showing  its  faults. 
The  next  move  was  to  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer  something  more  expensive,  that 
could  be  guaranteed.  The  sets  adver¬ 
tised  were  guaranteed.  Investigators,  of 
course,  refused  to  accept  anything  but 
the  sets  advertised.  The  store  was  agree¬ 
able,  but  the  upshot  was  that  the  store 
delayed  delivery  until  frequent  insistence 
of  delivery  or  return  of  deposit  was 
made.  The  store,  in  several  test  cases, 
finally  refused  to  make  delivery,  although 
the  deposits  were  returned. 

The  Wurlitzer  copy  was  of  such  size 
and  ran  with  such  frequency  that  the 
limited  merchandising  could  not  possibly 
have  made  the  proposition  profitable. 
This  confirmed  the  investigating  agency  s 
belief  that  the  copy  was  worded  to  “bait" 
the  public. 


ARTHUR  W.  SUTTON 

Arthur  Westmore  Sutton,  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  Field  aw 
Stream,  sportsman’s  magazine,  died  at 
his  home  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3, 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  50  years 
old,  and  was  associated  with  the  magazine 
since  1917.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Sadie  Gray  Tytus  of  New 
York;  a  son,  Charles;  and  his  mother. 

“MILLIONAIRE  NEWSBOY”  DIES 

Tony  May,  wealthy  Italian  real  estate 
operator  of  Chicago,  and  once  known  « 
the  “millionaire  newsboy,”  died  Dec.  6 
after  he  had  been  mangled  by  ^ 
explosion  of  a  bomb  in  his  home.  Int 
bomb  was  disguised  in  a  package  con¬ 
structed  to  explode  when  opened. 
suspect  it  was  sent  by  a  “black  hand 
society. 

EDITOR’S  ESTATE  $100,000 

The  estate  left  by  Richard  Howell,  Wt 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  ((Tonn.)  JW- 
day  Herald,  which  goes  to  his 
estimated  at  about  SlOO.fXfO. 
interests  in  a  brewery  project  at  n 
ford  were  taken  over  by  Jacob  Lc')' 
Westport. 


AIDING  NEEDY 

The  Evansville  (Ind.) 

Journal  are  again 

annual  joint  campaign  to  raise  L 

mas  funds  for  the  needy. 
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Here’s  One  Market 


that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  1930 


The  SOUTH 


Despite  the  slowing  up  of  industry  in 
manv  sections  of  oiir  coiintrv.  the 


-L/  many  sections  of  our  country,  the 
South  continues  to  march  on.  Its  expansion  program  which 
began  years  ago  to  harness  its  natural  energy  into  electrical 
power  —  to  industrialize  its  vast  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  — 
to  diversify  its  agriculture,  still  continues  at  the  same  rate  of 
expansion,  unabated  by  any  depressions.  Today,  we  find  the 
Southerner  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  the  new  wealth 
he  has  created  and  developed.  His  industries  are  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  —  his  plants  are  working  over-time  to 
complete  these  great  programs  of  industrial  expansion. 


The  South  needs  your  product.  Whether  it’s  for  the  home, 
the  farm,  the  mill,  or  the  office  —  he  needs  it  to  continue  on 
with  his  plans  of  grow^th  and  development.  Advertising  in 
the  daily  newspapers  is  the  most  economical  means  you  can 
pursue  to  reach  the  South’s  buying  power  “en  masse”.  Plan 
your  campaign  in  the  advertising  columns  of  those  news¬ 
papers  and  you  reach  the  mass  buyers  of  the  South. 


FLORIDA 

•••Daytona  Beach  News-Journal . (ES) 

•••Pensacola  News  and  Journal . (E4M) 

•••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42.006 . (S) 

•••Palm  Beach  (M)  8,S6S . (S) 


2,500  10,000 

Lines  Lines 


.06  .055 

.09  .09 

.13(.15S)  .13(.15S) 
.07(.09S)  .07(.09S) 


GEORGIA 

•••Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

•••Augusta  Herald  . (S) 

tMacon  Telegraph  &  News . (M&E) 

tMacon  Telegraph  &  News . (S) 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

•••Columbia  State . (M) 

•••Columbia  State . (S) 

•••Greenville  News  &  Piedmont . (M&E) 

•••Greenville  News  . (S) 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (M&E) 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  . (E&S) 


VIRGINIA 

••♦Newport  News  Times-Herald . (E) 

•••Newport  News  Daily  Press . (S&M) 

•••Roanoke  Times  &  World  News . (M&E) 

•••Roanoke  Times  . (S) 

•••Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader . (E) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

♦Greensboro  News  &  Record . (M&E) 

•Greensboro  News  &  Record .  . (S) 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  3  months  ending  March  31,  1930. 
••♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Oct  1,  1930. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


JOURNAUSM  TEACHING 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  A  recent 
article  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  schools 
of  journalism  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Cunlilfe,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  clarities  nicely  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  “trade”  school  and 
that  in  which  the  coming  journalist  ob¬ 
tains,  together  with  his  journalistic 
technical  beginnings,  an  insight  into  eco¬ 
nomics,  political  science,  history,  and 
other  subjects.  It  also  vigorously  de¬ 
fends  present  day  college  and  university 
tr^ning  in  journalism,  particularly  when 
it  is  of  the  broadening  type,  based  on  gen¬ 
eral  culture. 

With  no  intent  of  accusing  Dr.  Cun- 
liffe  of  a  truism,  may  we  not  say  that 
this  point  of  view  is  generally  accepted 
in  worth-while  schools  of  journalism  to¬ 
day?  At  least,  there  are  few  to  debate 
it.  This  point  of  view  has  been  forced 
on  departments  of  journalism  by  the 
conservatism,  and  in  some  cases  skepti¬ 
cism,  of  other  college  departments.  The 
department  devoted  to  general  culture 
and  higher  learning  is  extremely  wary 
of  the  “trade  school”  idea,  fearing  that 
its  own  dignity  will  be  decreased  if  it 
is  placed  at  parity  with  a  new  and  wholly 
practical  form  of  instruction.  Let’s  place 
the  credit  where  it  belongs.  Schools  of 
journalism  have  to  believe  in  the  general 
culture  theory  to  get  along  with  other 
departments,  with  deans,  with  administra¬ 
tive  committees,  and  with  themselves. 
That  argument  is  just  about  settled  on 
this  account. 

If  departments  of  journalism  have 
weaknesses,  and  are  open  to  criticism, 
(and  what  venture  that  hopes  to  progress 
and  remain  worthwhile  would  wish  to 
avoid  criticism?)  their  faults  must  be 
sought  less  in  the  curriculum  than  in 
two  other  basic  considerations.  These 
are,  first,  the  type  of  students  admitted, 
and,  second,  the  standards  accepted  for 
passing  grades. 

Why  does  not  someone  gather  statistics 
on  the  relative  number  of  men  and 
women  students  and  then  compare  them, 
class  by  class,  with  the  actual  positions  in 
journalism  and  advertising  open  to  the 
two  sexes?  I  have  the  strongest  sort 
of  a  “hunch”  that  such  a  study  would 
show  a  disproportionately  large  feminine 
enrollment.  Women  can  make  splendid 
reporters,  feature  writers,  editors,  authors 
and  writers  of  advertising  copy,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  do.  But  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  women  who  succeed  in 
those  things  as  to  the  number  of  men,  is 
nothing  like  as  large  as  the  ratio  of 
women  to  men  in  schools  of  journalism. 

Almost  all  departments  in  large  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  eager  to  Ulster 
their  own  department  importance,  by  at¬ 
tracting  if  possible,  a  very  large  enroll¬ 
ment.  Departments  of  journalism,  being 
newer  than  many  of  the  others  seem  to 
have  a  more  than  average  weakness  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  This  means  that  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  prospective  registrant  in  jour¬ 
nalism  is  “hasty.”  The  student  is  received 
with  enthusiasm  rather  than  skepticism. 
Law^  schools  don’t  operate  that  way. 
Medical  schools  make  a  student  take  al¬ 
most  impossible  hurdles.  Professional 
years  in  engineering,  chemistry,  geology 
and  the  like  are  reached  only  after  the 
student  has  cleared  stiff  barriers,  passage 
of  which  at  least  indicates  a  fitness  of 
no  low  degree. 

Now  in  journalism  it  is  a  little  likely 
to  be  this  way.  The  sorority  average  is 
low  and  the  chapter  is  afraid  it  will  be 
put  on  probation.  Ann  Cunningham,  who 
is  a  reporter  on  the  Student  Paper,  but 
who  will  never  go  into  journalism,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  engaged,  and  has  heaps  of 
money,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  de¬ 
cides  to  crash  a  few  courses  in  that 
department,  hoping  for  the  “A’s”  that 
will  bring  up  the  chapter  averages. 

WTien  a  material  part  of  the  enrollment 
in  a_  subject  comes  about  in  this  way  it 
is  difficult  to  hold  up  that  subject  as  a 
profession.  One  example  provides  weak 
support  for  a  theory,  but  other  types  of 
instances  could  be  provided  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  would 
sound  worse  than  the  case  of  Ann  Cun¬ 
ningham.  In  fact,  her  case  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  one. 


Is  it  “popular”  to  say  such  a  thing? 
Naturally  not.  But  the  women  students 
in  journalism  who  are  serious,  who  intend 
to  find  a  place  and  stay  with  it  until  they 
make  go^,  those  with  a  real  flair  for 
the  work,  and  a  love  for  its  adventure 
and  hardships,  need  not  be  offended. 
They  are  the  very  ones  who  should  be 
selected  and  invited  in  under  a  proper 
system  of  selection.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
that  any  adequate  method  of  keeping  out 
those  who  should  not  be  in  exists  today. 

To  say  that  too  many  students  pass 
journalism  courses  after  they  are  enrolled 
is  merely  to  admit  something  that  nearly 
every  college  department  will  admit  about 
itself.  It  is  not  sp^ifically  a  criticism 
of  journalism  as  distinguish^  from  other 
courses.  But  too  many  do  pass.  The 
probability  is  that  far  too  many  pass  the 
elementary  courses  and  somewhat  t<w 
many  go  all  the  way  through.  This  is 
merely  saying  that  the  American  system 
of  higher  education  still  has  leniency  as 
one  of  its  faults,  and  heaven  knows  we 
all  realize  that.  Some  of  the  things  we 
must  learn  and  do  before  this  situation 
can  be  corrected,  are  these:  We  must 
develop  better  marking  methods  so  that 
we  may  really  know  how  to  evaluate  a 
student’s  work;  we  must  improve  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  so  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  the  student  and  not  the  teacher 
who  is  at  fault;  we  must  reinforce  the 
intestinal  fortitude  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  look  the  world  in  the  face  and 
repeat,  “You  got  an  F.”  Perhaps,  more 
than  any  of  these  things,  we  must  make 
the  courses  at  least  hard  enough  so  that 
they  are  a  real  test. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion-that  we  must 
also  make  the  textbooks  difficult  enough 
so  that  they  may  not  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  a  high  school  or  in  a  university 
course.  That  situation,  now  an  actuality 
for  some  of  the  most  popular  texts,  is 
really  a  travesty  on  higher  education. 

Perhaps  this  line  of  thought  will  cast  a 
new  idea  or  two  on  the  subject  of  uni¬ 
versity  education  in  journalism.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  are  all  right.  Its  curricula  are  for 
the  most  part  satisfactory.  Its  accom¬ 
plishments  are  by  no  means  small.  Its 
personnel  on  the  faculty  is  improving 
swiftly,  year  by  year  (and  there’s  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  all 
of  us),  but  there  are  also  plenty  of  weak¬ 
nesses  to  be  sought  out  and  remedied. 

By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  the  opinions 
about  journalism  from  faculty  members 
in  other  departments  seem  to  carry  real 
weight,  whereas,  in  other  departmental 
relationships  there  is  the  nicest  display  of 
ethical  consideration,  predicated  upon  the 
eternal,  “of  course  I  don’t  know  about 
your  field?”  Probably  it’s  just  a  bang- 
over  from  the  universal  United  States 
belief  that  anybody  can  run  a  newspaper, 
be  a  librarian,  or  operate  a  farm.  For 
the  first  two  this  delusion  probably  will 
persist  until  journalism  and  librarianship 
get  shown  up  by  some  emergency  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  present  crisis  in  agriculture. 

T.  E.  Steward, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Toumalism. 

U.  of  Minnesota. 


BIG  NAME  STUFF 

To  Editor  &-  Publisher  I  am  a  reg¬ 
ular  reader  of  Editor  &  Pi'blisher. 
What  is  more.  I  would  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  help  me 
reach  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question 
which  has  been  running  through  my 
mind  for  quite  some  time: 

Why  is  it  that  editors,  both  magazine 
and  newspaper,  particularly  the  latter, 
give  more  attention  and  interest  to  the 
writer  of  a  poor  story  with  a  big  name 
while  the  writer  of  a  good  story  with  an 
unknown  name  receives  but  scant  atten¬ 
tion?  .^fter  all,  is  it  not  the  story  that 
counts?  I  have  read  so  many  “rotten” 
stories  by  authors  who  are  popular  and 
such  excellent  stories  by  unknown  au¬ 
thors,  that  I  often  wonder  why  the  un¬ 
known  author  receives  the  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  above  named  editors  just  be¬ 
cause  his  name  is  not  popular  or  “big” 
enough.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  alone 
in  trying  to  find  out  the  “why.” 

Perhaps  you  or  some  other  editor 
would  like  to  answer  and  enlighten  us 
on  that  question.  I  surely  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Thank  vou. 

C.  E.  B. 


VIRGINIA  is  another  state  in  which 
Imperial  Type  Metal  is  preferred  by 
newspaper  publishers.  This  preference  is 
shown  by  the  above  map  on  which  are 
represented  only  those  cities  where  papers 
are  using  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Plus 
Plan  of  dross  loss  replacement. 

The  preference  for  Imperial  Type  Metal 
which  is  shown  by  Virginia  publishers  is 
continued  year  after  year,  the  same  as  it  is 
in  other  states,  because  these  publishers  realize 
that  the  use  of  Imperial  gives  them  sharper 
impressions,  eliminates  type  metal  troubles 
and  reduces  yearly  metal  costs. 

Publishers  know  that  Imperial  is  well  equip' 
ped  to  supply  their  type  metal  needs,  because 
Imperial  makes  nothing  but  type  metals  and 
because  its  entire  organization  is  devoted  to 
assisting  publishers  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent,  efficient  supply  of  type  metal. 

The  continued  use  of  Imperial  Type  Metal 
by  so  many  publishers  in  every  section  of 
the  country  is  your  best  guarantee  of  what 
Imperial  can  do  toward  helping  you  with 
your  type  metal  requirements. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  type  metals  only: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

AUTOPLATE 
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TO  CONCENTRATE  COPY 
IN  NEWSPAPERS 


BottoB  Chain  Hardware  Firm 
Through  With  All  Other  Media 
__G«t»  Greater  Reaulta  From 
Money  Spent 


“If  there  is  a  good,  live  paper  in  the 
city  or  town,  we  can  reach  the  people 
with  less  effort  and  smaller  cost  through 
newspaper  advertising  than  through  any 
other  medium.” 

This  is  the  verdict  of  Henry  Duncan, 
head  of  the  Henry  I>uncan  Corporation, 
hardware  dealers,  operating  eight  stores 
in  seven  cities  and  towns  in  Greater 

Boston.  . 

The  Duncan  Corporation  announced  a 
few  days  ago  that  it  was  through  with 
experimenting  in  advertising  and  would 
henceforth  concentrate  on  local  news¬ 
papers. 

To  the  publishers  of  the  many  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  metropolitan 
Boston  and  Eastern  Massachusetts  there 
is  an  additional  angle  of  interest  to  this 
sUtement,  for  Mr.  Duncan  not  only  be¬ 
lieves  in  newspaper  advertising,  but  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  local  paper,  if,  as  he  says, 
“it  is  a  live  one” — and  he  adds  the  com¬ 
ment  that  all  are  satisfactory  in  his  field. 

The  Duncan  Corporation  operates  a 
chain  of  eight  hardware  stores  in  Ever¬ 
ett  (headquarters),  Malden,  Melrose, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Wakefield,  Woburn, 
Winchester  and  Stoneham.  The  total 
population  of  these  communities  is  nearly 
200,000.  Malden,  Wakefield  and  Wo¬ 
burn  have  dailies  and  the  other  towns 
have  large,  enterprising  weeklies.  The 
Duncan  interests  always  have  used  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  the  local  papers,  but 
have  also  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
on  direct-mail  and  handbill  advertising. 
So  far  as  retail  trade  is  concerned  (the 
firm  also  does  business  with  contractors) 
the  advertising  appropriation  is  based  on 
two  per  cent  of  sales. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Duncan 
said: 

“We  do  not  use  movie  advertising  at 
all.  in  any  form.  We  did  at  first,  but 
without  results.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  creates  a 
feeling  of  resentment  when  it  comes  on 
the  screen.  The  people  pay  admission 
to  ^  entertained  and  they  await  the 
passing  of  the  screen  advertisement  with 
tolerance  or  impatience,  according  to 
their  dispositions. 

“I  feel  about  the  same  w’ay  towards 
handbills.  I  never  look  at  them  and  I 
notice  that  a  great  many  of  them  lie 
around  in  gutters  and  hedges  and  in 
house  corners,  torn  and  yellow  with  age. 
They  do  not  get  into  the  home,  espe¬ 
cially  where  there  is  a  live  local  paper 
in  which  the  public  is  accustom^  to 
getting  its  advertising  messages.  We 
have  used  a  lot  of  them  in  the  past  and 
they  have  been  overdone. 

“Direct  mail  advertising  we  have  not 
used  very  extensively,  but  when  we  have 
it  has  been  very  expensive.  A  close 
check  on  results  has  proved  conclusively 
that  for  widespread  circulation,  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  home  and  low  cost,  local 
newspaper  advertising  is  our  publicity 
medium  from  now  on.” 

SEATTLE  TO  ADVERTISE  MORE 

r  its  advertising  program 

tor  19.11  to  $176,(XX)  for  a  national  cam- 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
nas  appointed  J.  William  Sheets.  Inc., 
<  direct  the  account.  Plans 

gtT'o^”  '^tide  the  expenditure  of 
'  which  the  chamber  expects  to 

naise  through  a  tax  on  all  property  in 
mg  County,  of  which  Seattle  is  the 
rgest  part.  Xew  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  advertis- 
K  purposes  will  be  proposed  bv  the  bus- 
mess  interests  of  Seattle. 

Names  newspaper  man 

secretary  to  Gov.  Fred 
•  ireen  of  Michigan  and  formerly  a 
em^r  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
(M'ch.)  Herald,  will  be- 
'nrne  deputy  state  treasurer  Jan.  1,  it 
»as  announced  recently. 


It  Makes  a  Difference 
How  You  Get  In  ! 


Results  in  selling  depend  a  great  deal  upon  approach.  That’s 
elementary  to  the  salesman  .  .  .  not  so  thoroughly  established, 
for  some  reason,  in  advertising  practice. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  Rhode  Island  for  a 
hundred  years,  offers  a  prestige  which  is 
invaluable  in  terms  of  that  subtle  power  for 
good  known  as  reader  acceptance. 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN,  guided  by  the 
same  longstanding  principles  of  clean 
journalism,  is  welcomed  into  homes  of  all 
classes,  with  an  overwhelming  preilominance 
which  still  grows  by  thousands  every  year. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin  is  greater  than  that  of 
all  other  Rhode  Island  dailies  combined. 
(130,283  daily.  Sunday  Journal,  87,321). 


For  example:  you  have  a  very  natural  desire 
to  sell  your  product  in  the  Providence  area. 
New  England’s  second  largest  market. 

You  may  force  your  way  into  Rhode  Island 
homes  by  an  entrance  left  open  for  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  But  people  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  have  a  way  of  resenting  intrusions. 
You  can  never  he  sure  how  many  windows 
are  open. 

There  are  other  entrances,  limited  in  the 
number  of  real  buyers  they  reach,  impaired 
by  lack  of  confidence  due  to  their  associa¬ 
tions, — back  door  approaches. 


Your  advertisement,  introduced  to  the  Rhode  Island  family  by  The 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  is  received  under  favorable  auspices. 
Whether  you  sell  or  not  depends,  of  course,  on  you.  But  your  ap¬ 
proach  is  right  for  RESULTS. 


The  Providence  Journal 


Morning  and  Sunday 


The  Evenin$§  Bulletin 


Published  by  the  Providence  Journal  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I, 


Represented  by 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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Advertising  Agencies 


BEECH-NUT  PRESIDENT 
PRAISES  ADVERTISING 


Hard  Work  Plus  Paid  Space  Needed 
When  Business  Lags,  Says 
Arkell — Spends  $1,000,000 
Yearly 


Harder  work  and  harder  and  l)etter 
advertising  was  the  panacea  prescribed 
today  for  times  of  depression  by  Bart¬ 
lett  Arkell,  president  of  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Company,  in  an  interview  with 
Sturges  Dorrance,  president  of  Dorrance, 
Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  this  week. 

“I  have  always  preached  to  my  asso¬ 
ciates  the  doctrine  that  when  times  were 
hardest  and  least  propitious  for  one’s 
business  that  was  the  time  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  harder  work  and  for  a 
more  extended  viewpoint”  declared  Presi¬ 
dent  Arkell. 

“Harder  work  includes,  most  naturally, 
harder  and  better  advertising,  for  adver¬ 
tising  works  for  you  during  the  silent 
hours  of  business. 

“There  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
value  of  advertising  through  good  times 
as  well  as  bad  in  the  history  of  our 
company  through  the  fact  that  the 
products  we  have  backed  with  advertis¬ 
ing  have  proven  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  many  we  manufacture:  those 
which  have  been  just  as  well  made  and 
which  enjoy  the  record  for  consistent 
goodness  equal  to  that  of  the  more 
highly  advertised  goods  have  not  met 
with  anywhere  near  a  corresponding  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation. 

“There  is  need  for  advertising  in  al¬ 
most  every  business  today.” 

The  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  .\rkell  is  president  began  the 
manufacture  of  food  products  in  1921. 
Starting  with  only  one  original  family 
recipe,  the  company  has  grown  through 
the  consistent  use  of  advertising  to  one 
of  the  largest  factors  in  the  .American 
food-packing  industry,  employing  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  its  five  plants  and  do¬ 
ing  an  annual  business  of  more  than 
$20,000,000. 

Today  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  is  one  of  .America’s  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  with  an  annual  expenditure  in 
newspapers  and  other  media  of  nearlv 
$1,000,000. 

Robert*  Joins  Boston  Agency 

Arthur  S.  Roberts,  formerly  of  the 
AVk'  York  r.rcnin{j  Journal,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Nelson,  Duncan  &  Harlow, 
Inc.,  Boston,  as  account  executive  and 
merchandising  counsellor.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  at  one  time  editor-in-chief  of  sales 
publications  and  assistant  to  the  publicity 
director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  I..ater  he  was  manager  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  I.ever  Bros., 
Ltd.,  at  London,  and  was  then  again 
with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
in  the  advertising  department  for  two 
years,  f)efore  going  with  the  New  York 
Journal. 

Goodrich  Promotes  Jeffers 

R.  E.  Jeffers,  merchandising  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  Los  .Angeles  factory,  subsidiarv  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  activities  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  will  be  assisted  by  .A.  L.  Full- 
wood  of  the  company’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  Fd  Johnson  of  the  sales 
promotion  department. 


On  Goodyear  Advertising  Staff 

K.  C.  Zonsius.  Goodyear  branch  man¬ 
ager  at  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  company  at 
-Akron.  O.,  succeeding  J.  .A.  Robertson, 
resigned. 


Joins  Agency’s  Radio  Staff 

I^wis  R.  -Amis,  feature  advertising 
manager  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New'- 
ark  store,  has  resigned  to  join  the  radio 
department  of  Frwin  Wasey  &  Co.  in 
New  York. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald— 


S.  H.  Giellerup 


IN  S.  H.  Ciiellerup  we  find  what  is,  to 
us,  at  least,  something  intriguingly 
different  from  the  regulation  title  of 
“copy  chief.”  He  is  the  "creative  di¬ 
rector”  for  Dyer-Fnzinger  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  with 
branches  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

A  seasoned  copywriter  with  eleven 
years  of  experience  with  the  old  George 
Batten  Company  (now  included  in  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osl)orn.  Inc.,) 
and  with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  Giellerup 
joined  the  Dyer-Fnzinger  aggregation 
alx)ut  a  year  ago.  He  now  sujtervises 
copy  for  all  the  accounts  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  among  which  are  W'eyerhauser 
Forest  Products,  Pabst-ett,  Pabst  Brew, 
Cyclone  F'ence,  Alinneapolis-Honeywell 
Heat  Regulators,  B'ucyrus-Erie  Steam 
Shovels,  and  Purolator  Gil  Filters. 

Mr.  Ciiellerup  has  been  especially  ac¬ 
tive  in  developing  methods  for  tracing 
advertising  results.  He  has  made  in¬ 
numerable  tests  on  the  basis  of  actual 
sales,  inquiries,  and  the  opinions  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
articles  dealing  with  this  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

Giellerup  was  the  first  man  to  propose 
a  bureau — similar  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations — which  would  accurately 
and  independently  check  the  “circulation” 
of  radio  broadcasting  stations  and  give 
advertisers  the  benefit  of  definite  figures. 
He  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Advertis- 
inq  &  Sclliiiq. 

Jubilee  Drive  Planned 

Hurja,  Chase  and  Hooker,  326  West 
Madi.son  street,  Chicago,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  National  Union  Assurance 
Society  of  Chicago  for  direction  of  the 
.sOth  Golden  Jubilee  .Anniversary  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  insurance  firm.  Localized 
campaigns  in  various  key  centers  are 
planned. 


To  Direct  Fruit  Products 

I'ruit  Products,  Inc.,  of  Belleville,  N.J., 
has  appointed  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc., 
New  A’ork,  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
their  Delice  Napoleon  cherries,  glaced 
fruits,  preserves,  and  other  products. 


Daughter  Born  To  Krons 

.Arthur  .A.  Kron,  assistant  treasurer, 
Gotham  .Advertising  Company,  New 
A’ork,  and  Mrs.  Kron  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Constance  Ruth,  born  re¬ 
cently. 


Falvey  Changes  Agencies 

H.  Falvey,  formerly  with  Henri,  Hur.st 
&  McDonald,  has  joined  George  J.  Kirk- 
gasser  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  an  account 
executive. 


New  Boston  Agency 

Sidney  Dunsky,  Boston  advertising 
man,  has  formed  his  own  agency,  to  be 
known  as  Sidney  Dunne  &  Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE  PLANS  DRIVE 


Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Radio  to 
Be  Used  for  Refrigerator 

Mansfield,  O. — .An  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  1931,  using  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio,  is  announced  this  week 
by  Carl  D.  Taylor,  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
frigeration  Department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Mansfield. 

The  program  has  not  yet  bwn  appor¬ 
tioned  but  newspapers  were  said  to  lie  in 
line  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  will  carry  double-page  spreads  in 
four  colors  monthly,  while  other  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  will  be  carried  on  in 
general  and  women’s  periodicals,  yet  to 
be  selected.  The  company  will  use  its 
own  radio  stations  at  Pittsburgh,  Boston 
and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  entire 
project  will  be  supplemented  by  billboard 
displays. 

The  advertising  campaign  will  put  the 
new  refrigerator  into  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Its 
sale  heretofore  had  been  confined  to  a 
smaller,  intermediate  area. 


Burnett  Joining  Erwin,  Wasey 

Leo  N.  Burnett,  for  eight  years  vice- 
president  of  the  Homer  McKee  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Erwin,  AV’asey  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  effective  Jan.  1.  Prior  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  McKee  agency  Mr. 
Burnett  was  advertising  manager  of 
Lafayette  Motors  Company,  Indianapolis, 
and  Cadillac  Motor  Car  (Company,  De¬ 
troit. 


Named  Agency  Vice-President 

George  M.  Murray,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Murray  &  Coe,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Nelson. 
Duncan  &  Harlow,  Inc.,  of  that  city, 
as  vice-president.  He  will  take  the  place 
of  R.  L.  Harlow.  The  name  will  lie 
changed  to  Nelson,  Duncan  &  Murray. 
Inc. 

Gets  Food  Account 

Gearc,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
IKjinted  to  handle  the  advertising  for  P. 
J.  Ritter  Company,  Philadelphia,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  catsup,  tomato  soup,  vege¬ 
table  soup,  spaghetti,  beans  and  tomato 
juice. 


Wales  Lectures  On  Geology 

James  .Albert  Wales,  president  of 
Wales  .Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  New 
A’’ork,  on  Nov.  26  addressed  the  Geology 
Club  of  Hunter  College  on  “The  Dynamic 
Geology  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.”  He  has 
visiteil  the  islands  a  score  of  times  in  as 
many  years. 


Head*  Park  &  Tilford 

Gordon  Stewart  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Park  &  Tilford  being  advanced 
from  the  office  of  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  David  A.  Schulte, 
formerly  president,  is  now  chairman  of 
the  board. 


299301  I 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  ! 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  | 
Sun  (morning  and  evening  is-  ; 
sues)  for  the  month  of  ! 

NOVEMBER,  1930 

TTie  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  November, 
1930,  was  196,085. 

Everything  in  Baltimore  I 

Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

I  Morning  Evening  Sunday  | 


NEW  ACCOUNTS  ADDED 

William  Faro,  Inc.,  New  York  book 
publisher,  has  placed  its  advertising^ 
count  with  Rogers,  Hinman  &  Thalen 
Inc.  Newspapers  and  mapzines  will^ 
used.  John  L.  Rogers  is  the  account 
executive.  The  Model  A.  A.  C.,  New 
York  manufacturers  of  motlel  airplanes, 
has  also  placed  its  account  with  Roeen 
Hinman  &  Thalen,  Inc.  Mail  order  sec. 
tions  of  newspapers,  juvenile  and  mail 
order  magazines  will  be  used.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  also  handling  this  account. 


Scrutchin  With  Landis  | 

Thomas  G.  Scrutchin  has  joined  the  I 
Reed  G.  Landis  Company,  Chicago  f 
agency,  as  a  principal.  He  wiU  devotehis  t 
time  mainly  to  contact  and  plan  work.  Hj 
has  resigned  from  a  Chicago  "outdoor" 
agency  to  assume  his  new-  duties.  .At  a 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  recently  the  joint 
Merchandising  Committee  of  the  Mill 
Supply  Business  appointed  the  Landis 
Company  to  direct  its  campaign. 


Planning  Tank  Car  Campaign  i 

The  General  American  Tank  Car  Cor-  [ 
poration,  Chicago,  builders  of  railroad  f 
freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  and  operators  t 
of  a  fleet  of  40,000  railroad  cars  have 
appointed  the  Fitzgerald  .Advertising 
.Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans  and  New 
A'ork,  to  direct  a  national  advertising 
campaign  w'hich  will  commence  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  National  business  magazines  and 
trade  papers  will  be  used.  I 


New  Accounts  Listed 

Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  representative  beginning  Jan.  1, 
of  the  National  Building  Granite  Quar¬ 
ries  Association,  Inc.,  the  En-Tout  Cas 
Co.,  (Syston)  Ldt.,  and  the  Mimva.\  ^ 
Co.,  Inc. 

Back  From  Wedding  Trip 

Duncan  D.  Sutplien,  Jr.,  of  the  Goth¬ 
am  .Advertising  Company.  New  A’ork, 
has  returned  from  a  European  wedding 
trip.  ^ 


Only  10  other  cities*  have  a  newip«|Mr  f 
with  as  large  a  circulation  as  The  1 

Des  Moines  I 

Register  and  Tribune  | 


Ov0r  240fi00  Daily 


Pittsburgh,  St.  Louts  mnd  Dss  Moisu-  | 

4  Great  Sliip$i  Xos'  i 
I4i€ler  ConNlriietion  f 

6,000  Men  ^  itli 
Steady  Jobs — 

Orders  on  hand  for  2  years*  steady  work 
and  more  employees  needed  when  the  keel 
for  the  second  great  passenger  Liner  ef 
the  U.  S.  Lines  is  laid  early  next  Sprint. 

That*!  the  story  of  the  Camden  New  Jer. 
sey  Shipbuilding  industry,  where  two  ef 
the  largest  Linen  ever  built  In  Amerlct 
will  be  completed. 

Here  are  guaranteed,  full  time,  payrolls— 
people  able  to  buy  your  products  who  aa 
only  be  reached,  because  99"g  of  thos 
live  in  South  Jeney,  through  the^  | 

COURIER-POST  ^ 

"A  24-Hour  Medium  at  one  colt"  | 

Leo  thsn  half  of  1%  reader  duoliofl*"  1 


National  Representative* 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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AD-VENTURES 

.By  ROBERT  S.  MANN. 


AXEW  thorn  for  broadcast  adver¬ 
tisers  is  reported  by  “Aircaster”  on 
the  radio  page  of  the  Xcw  York  Eve- 
ma  Journal.  In  Atlantic  City,  he  re- 
poiis,  is  a  hotel  which,  like  many  other 
hotels,  supplies  its  guests  with  radio  pro¬ 
grams  from  a  group  of  central  receivers. 
In  the  control  room  an  operator  tunes 
in  on  programs,  but  when  an  adver¬ 
tsing  announcement  begins,  he  shuts  it 
,,‘ff  observing  the  advertiser’s  memory 
with  a  one-minute  i^ri^  of  silence. 

trrHEN'  New  York  City  assessed  a 
W  water  charge  of  $2.50  a  year  for  each 
mechanical  refrigerator  using  running 
water  in  its  operation,  the  rule  seemed 
a  damaging  point  against  Electrolux, 
the  gas  refrigerator,  as  opposed  to 
electrical  refrigerators.  Electrolux,  how¬ 
ever,  made  capital  of  the  matter  by  run¬ 
ning  full-page  advertisements  headed 
•‘N'ew  York  Citj-  confirms  economy  of 
water  used  in  Electrolux  refrigerator.” 
The  copy  emphasized  that  the  charge 
was  onlv  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  day. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

The  selling  of  advertising  space  on 
the  sides  of  .American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  delivery  trucks  has  been  followed 
by  announcement  of  Mayor  Leo  P. 
iicLaughlin  of  Hot  Springs.  .\rk.,  to  his 


and  the  Honig-Cooper  agency.  He  has 
also  done  successful  free-lancing  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood.  He  has  written 
much  copy  for  men's  wear.  Among  his 
other  work  have  been  campaigns  for 
travel,  perfumes,  talking  pictures,  and 
aircraft. 

*  *  * 

A  NOVEL  idea  in  conventions  helped 
to  get  a  good  attendance  at  a  two- 
day  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agency  committee  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Association.  Four¬ 
teen  agencies  specializing  in  industrial 
advertising  were  represented,  and  each 
paid  an  equal  amount  toward  transpor¬ 
tation  expenses,  regardless  of  where  it 
was  located.  A  census  showed  that  240 
clients  were  represented,  with  total  ap¬ 
propriations  in  excess  of  $9,600,000  dur¬ 
ing  1930. 

Paul  Teas  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of 
the  agency  committee,  was  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  which  was  held  in  New  York- 
Dee.  5  and  6.  O.  S.  Tyson,  of  New 
York,  secretary  gf  the  same  committee, 
made  the  arrangements  and  planned  the 
entertainment.  The  following  agencies 
participated :  Buchen  Company,  Chicago ; 
Freystadt-Juraschhek,  Inc.,  New  York; 
George  H.  Gibson  Co.,  New  York ;  Rus¬ 


sel  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Robert  Tune, 
Detroit ;  R.  E.  Lovekin  Corporation, 
Philadelphia;  Paul  Teas,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  (in¬ 
dustrial  division).  New  York;  Tuthill 
.•\dvertising  .Agency,  Inc.,  New  York; 
R.  E.  Tweed  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York ; 
Roland  G.  E.  Ullman,  Philadelphia ; 
Walker  &  Downing,  Pittsburgh;  Edwin 
Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Opens  Agency  in  Houston 

John  L.  de  Brueys,  who  in  1925  was 
assistant  secretary  for  the  international 
advertising  convention  in  Houston,  has 
announced  opening  of  an  advertising 
office  in  that  city.  He  previously  was 
connected  with  various  agencies. 

Campbell  On  Lamb  Staff 

G.  K.  Campbell  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  James  G.  Lamb  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  art 
and  copy.  He  was  formerly  with  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden. 


Coast  Agencies  Merge 

The  Izzard  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Advertisers,  Seattle  agencies,  have  con¬ 
solidated.  A.  E.  Holden,  president  of 
Pacific  -Advertisers,  has  joined  the  Izzard 
staff. 


ADDISON  VARS  NAMED 

Herman  G.  Fisher,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  in  the  toy  business  in 
Rochester  and  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
president  of  Fisher-Price  Toys,  Inc., 
East  .Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  its  advertising 
will  be  placed  through  -Addison  Vars, 
Inc.,  Buffalo. 


Austin  F.  Bnment.  Inc.,  410  N.  MiohiKSii  ave¬ 
nue,  CliioaKo.  la  uaiiiK  iiews|>n|)era  on  the  Haag 
Bros.  Washer  Company,  IVoria,  Illinois. 

Nelson  Chesman  A  Oo.,  W.  Washington 

street,  Chicago.  Is  using  newspapers  in  scat¬ 
tered  points  on  the  advertising  of  .\urine  Remedy 
Company,  Chicago. 

Duniuun-Younggreen-Lesan  Company,  435  N. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  place  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  O'Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  2 
Park  avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account 
of  Thomas  I-eeming  &  Company,  New  York. 

Heath-Seehof,  Inc.,  211  W.  Wacker  drive,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Will  release  copy  early  in  the  spring  for 
a  rotogravure  campaign  on  .\llen-.\  Hosiery 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Charles  W,  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  11  E.  36th 
street.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
A.  C.  Gliliert  Company,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
to  advertise  the  Vltal-alre,  a  new  humidifier. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan.  919  N.  Mlcliigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Will  handle  the  account  of 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  effective 
January  1,  1931. 

Martin- Pilling-Shaw,  Inc.,  I-ewis  Tower,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Has  secured  account  of  the  West 
Electric  Hair  Curler  Coriwration.  Philadelphia. 

William  O.  Siedenbaum  Advertising  Agency, 
10  W.  40th  street.  New  York.  Placing  account 
for  Carlilian  of  Paris,  Inc.,  New  York. 


city  council  that  be  would  take  steps  to 
collect  an  occupation  tax  of  $5  a  day 
therefor.  Other  .Arkansas  cities  have 
asked  for  information  about  the  Hot 
Springs  occupation  tax  ordinance,  which 
Mayor  McLaughlin  believes  makes  this 
levy  possible.  The  Mayor  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  sale  of  advertising  is 
enough  to  end  the  company’s  exemption 
from  the  occupation  tax,  which  it  had 
enjoved  as  an  interstate  organization. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

4  LETTER  from  John  Benson,  presi- 
of  the  -American  -As.sociation  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  -Agencies,  to  all  agencies  in  New 
York  (Tity  urges  them  to  contribute  to 
the  relief  fund  being  raised  by  the 
Emergency  Employment  Committee  to 
provide  three  days  work  a  week  at  $5 
a  day  to  heads  of  families.  Mr.  Benson 
has  Ix-en  placed  in  charge  of  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agencies.  The  letter 
suggests  that  agencies  contribute  lump 
sums,  that  executives  contribute  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  and  that  employes  each  donate 
a  day’s  or  a  half-day’s  pay  a  month,  to 
be  collected  bv  the  agenev  cashier. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ' 

THE  pfilicy  of  operating  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Motor  Car  Company  separately 
from  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  latter  owms  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  former,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  separation  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts.  .Announcement  from  the 
office  of  -A.  R.  Erskine.  Studebaker  pres¬ 
ident.  says  that  the  Pierce-.Arrow  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  taken  over  as  of  Jan.  1, 
by  McManus,  Inc.,  which  is  opening  a 
Buffalo  office  to  service  the  account. 

V  V  * 


AD\ERTISTNG  plans  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  for  1931 
are  ^ing  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  ex¬ 
penditures  at  least  equal  to  the  1930  ap¬ 
propriations,  which  in  turn  are  said  to  be 
greater  than  those  of  1929.  Increases 
next  year  are  likely  “all  along  the  line.” 
Wording  to  G.  V.  Carhart.  of  the  E.  W. 
Hellwig  Company,  which  is  in  charge  of 
lae  Corn  Products  advertising  in  this 
Oiuntry.  Exixirt  development  is  also  go¬ 
ing  steadily  on,  with  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  for  1931  allocated  on  the  same 
i®sis  as  for  1930,  according  to  the 
lotham  -Advertising  Company,  which  is 
releasing  contracts  and  instructions  for 
'srious  foreign  countries. 

♦  ♦  * 


pE.ATURE  and  impressionistic  co 
the  assignment  of  Sherlev  Hi 
new  member  of  the  copv  staff'  of  A 
mnk  &  Co.,  according  to  announce 
the  agency  this  week.  Mr.  H 
the  Philadelphia 
a  c!  &  Son.  H< 

Fr  in  previous  yean 

Krwin  Wasey- &  Co.,  Hanff-Mezger. 

lohn*7'""v/’f9'’ge  L.  Dyer  Com 
Lee  Mahin,  Frank  Seaman, 


Your  Displug  Salesman’s 

ccKlT» 

Merchandise  salesmen  Our  findings  are  classified,  filed 
have  attractive  samples  of  and  pictured  in  a  most  fascinating 
their  line  hut  your  display  men  have  and  usahle  way  .  .  .  and  our  presen- 
only  intangibles  .  .  .  cold,  uninter-  tation  carries  through  to  the  actual 
esting  figures.  No  pretty  samples  convincing  of  the  advertiser, 
have  been  found  that  the  advertiser  Your  space  salesmen  surely  are 


might  taste  or  smell  hut  we  have  entitled  to  the  most  modern  selling 
devised  means  of  visualizing  the  helps  and  we  will  gladly  send  you 

entire  market  and  dressing  up  details  of  how  completely  successful 

tedious  statistics  to  make  them  in-  Knight  service  has  been  in  aiding 

teresting  ami  understandable  to  the  the  display  staffs  in  over  eighty  of 

most  inexperienced.  the  major  markets. 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  Ine. 

Gerlifie^  ^^arkel  Studies 


Ofrckilecli  an^  ^uil9en 


INDIANAPOLIS 


IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  IN 
NON-ACID  ETCHING 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
REPORT  BIG  GAINS 


Electrical  Process  Gaining  Favor- 
Speedy  Biting,  Necessitating 
Re-Etching,  Handicap  to 
Newspaper  Use 


(^Continued  from  page  11) 


spent  being  alK)Ut  the  same  as  in  the  thereon.  The  two  inside  pages  in  monotone  to  our 
previous  year.  Newspaper  advertising  is.  roto  are  used  by  the  newspapers  as  they  “Our 
however,  the  big  stick  because  it  reaches  wish,  for  tie-up  ads,  editorial  matter  and  excess 
more  of  the  kind  of  people  we  seek  to  feature  art,  and  the  last  page  only  is  our  pr 
interest  in  our  .securities  and  petroleum  used  for  the  Sheaffer  mes.sage  in  four  as  mu( 

colors.  The  reaction  to  this  greater  ap-  1931. 
our  sales  force  l>eal  in  color  has  more  than  paid  for  the  _  “Unc 
us  extra  expense  and  trouble  involved.  Image  ' 

“While  we  have  lent  every  effort  to  will  be 
increase  making  our  newspaper  work  a  vitalizing  a_  hurr 
element  in  our  sales  program,  we  have  tions.” 
not  forgotten  other  media  during  the  year 
Our  constantly  recurring 
messages  in  national  magazines,  college  ^  I 
papers  and  trade  papers,  together  with  theless, 
our  newspaper  work,  dealer  policies  and  Gottfri 
merchandising  methods,  have  had  the  nental 
effect  of  keeping  Sheaffer  sales  record  paper  ; 
for  the  year  well  above  the  sales  curve  to  mak 
recorded  by  industry  as  a  whole.  “Out 

“With  results  for  1930  as  a  criterion,  percent 
we  are  going  to  step  over  into  1931  with  cut  tha 
in-  a  thoroughgoing  advertising  sales  pro-  cut  it  i 
motion  and  publicity  campaign,  much  of  “Oui 
it  planned  especially  for  the  newspaper  and  ot 
which  we  believe  offers  a  fully  times  ' 
flexible  medium  reaching  consumer  mar-  times. 

:s  in  timely  messages  at  the  proper  cumula 

_ 1.  In  addition  to  a  counts, 

well  coordinated  plan  of  action  in  the  preach. 

_ • _ I- _ -r _ 1 _  “W» 


“Working  together,  _  _ 

and  our  advertising  have  brought 
through  the  year  with  flying  colors.  Oc¬ 
tober  net  earnings  showed  an  ! _ 

of  13.58  per  cent  over  October,  1929. 

For  the  year  ended  October  31st  last,  the  .  _ 

net  earnings  of  Cities  Service  Company  just  ending, 
were  $58,656,589.13,  an  increase  of  44.^ 
per  cent  over  those  of  1929. 

“W'^e  are  w'arrantcd  in  believing  that 
such  a  record  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  had  we  not  used  the  newspapers  in 
our  advertising  campaign. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  increase  our  ap¬ 
propriation  for  newspapers  the  coming 
year  either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  number  of  newspapers  used  or 
creasing  the  space. 

“While  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  the  resulting  sales  of  our  oil  field, 
division  our  district  n'.anagers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  advertising  promotes  a  ket: 
better  acquaintance  with  our  products  points  in  the  season, 
and  adds  materially  to  the  quantity  of  i  " 

sold.  _  advertising  realm,  full  lines  of  merchan-  “We  b 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  our  dising  helps  of  unusual  conception  and  spent 

financial  advertisements  which  appear  in  quality  will  be  offered  to  the  trade  in  jars  ever 

liberal  quantities  throughout  1931.”  nationi 

..  ♦  ♦  *  “Next 

investors  and  bankers  who  are  in  the  TTOLLAND  FURNACE  COMPANY  to  tell  tht 

is  another  that  increased  its  appro-  Hostess  ( 
liriation  this  year  and  put  more  steam  worth  bu 
into  its  sales  effort.  Despite  the  difficul- 
ties  of  the  year,  its  sales  for  the  first  DA 

ten  months  were  within  7  per  cent  of  The  an 
those  for  last  year,  according  to  A.  W.  of  the  Hi 
Wrieden,  advertising  manager.  was  held 

"This  was  only  made  possible  through  with  me 
intensive  selling  efforts  on  the  part  of  feature  o 
our  sales  organization,  and  through  the  Junior  I' 
continued  use  of  advertising  during  a  and  feati 

CAiir.r.T'TT  c-i-ATTr.  /-/-.Am « x-Ar  'ear  when  manv  advertisers  curtailed  the  staff. 

AMPBEI.T^  .  OUP  COMP.\N^ .  ac-  expenditures,”  Mr.  Wrieden  said,  a  midnig 

cording  to  H.  F.  Jones,  advertising 
manager,  has  increased  its  advertising 
during  the  present  year,  and  will  at  least 
maintain  its  present  activity  during  1931. 

He  said : 

“Our  expenditures  for  advertising  have 
been  definitely  increased  during  the 
current  year,  and  while  our  budgets  have 
not  been  made  up  for  1931  there  is  no 
question  but  that  we  shall  at  least  main¬ 
tain  our  activities.  This  alone  should 
increase  the  scope  of  our  efforts,  for  we 
are  confident  that  advertising  like  every¬ 
thing  else  will  give  more  for  the  dollar 
than  it  has  during  the  past  few  years.” 

*  «  * 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  year, 
it  was  derided  hv  the  \\'.  A.  Sheaffer 


is  taken  off  the  etching  metal,  putting  financial  advertisements  which  appear 
the  etching  metal  in  the  relative  posi-  the  financial  section  of  the  newspapers 
tion  of  the  ingot  in  electro-plating.  The  cannot  be  overlooked  dav  after  day  bv 
metal  thus  bitten  off  sinks  to  the  bottom  investors  and  bankers  who  are  in  the 
of  the  tank.  habit  of  reading  carefully  this  section 

George  J.  Zilligen,  vice-president  of  of  their  favorite  daily  newspaper.  They 
Faithorn  Corporation,  states  that  the  may  not,  because  of  the  lack  of  time, 
machine’s  advantage  in  its  present  state  see  our  advertisement  in  the  publica- 
is  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  speedy  tions  devoted  solely  to  finance  because 
biting,  1  /lOOO  of  an  inch  a  minute.  This  of  the  many  pages  the  magazines  con- 
speed  permits  a  greater  printing  depth  tain,  but  we  do  not  believe  they  fail  to 
bite  than  Is  possible  with  the  acid  etching,  read  the  financial  pages  of  the  daily 
but  this  same  advantage  in  depth  is  con-  papers  because  they  depend  so  much 
sidered  a  disadvantage  where  half  lights  upon  the  daily  market  reports  and  the 
and  middle  tones  are  considered.  other  financial  news  they  contain.” 

The  machine  does  give  a  precision  dot 
formation  in  half-tones  leaving  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  dot  as  produced  by  the 
•camera,  etching  the  highlights,  middle 
tones  and  shadows  the  same  depth  on 
the  printing  depth  bite,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  print  a  ragged  edge,  which  He  said 
commonly  occurs  with  the  acid  etch. 

On  the  other  hand  undercutting  is  elim¬ 
inated  bv  the  electric  method  and  the 
process  etches  with  a  pyramid  shaped 
side  wall  either  dot  or  line,  leaving  the 
side  walls  and  bottom  of  the  plate 
smooth  and  making  it  more  suitable  for 
the  heavy  dry  mat  system  of  lead 
■molding. 

While  it  is  possible  to  use  fine  screens 
on  rougher  grades  of  paper,  experiments 
at  the  Faithorn  Corporation  have  con¬ 
vinced  Mr.  Zilligen  that  the  newspaper 
screen,  6.5,  is  most  suitable  for  good 
work.  He  has  had  good  results  with 
capper  and  zinc,  but  has  found  brass 
metal,  which  is  recommended,  too  de¬ 
manding  of  ultra-painstaking  work. 

Mr.  Zilligen  has  found  that  in  news¬ 
paper  work  the  machine  works  so  fast 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  re-etch 
metal  in  the  old  acid-type  machine  to 
huild  up  middle  tones.  Careful  opera¬ 
tion  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  he  lielieves. 


UUU.CL.t-  UvlC 
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You  Need  Not  Pioneer 
Wood  Has  Lead  the  Way 

IN  SEARCH  of  a  way  to  save  your  Stereo 
Department  time  and  trouble,  and  still  get 
a  better  printed  paper.  Wood  has  developed 
the  New  Process  Coated  Dry  Mat.  This  new 
mat  has  been  pronounced  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  in  dry  mat  making.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  learn  what  it  will  do  in  your  plant. 
Write  for  free  samples. 


STORE  SET  RECORD 

The  New  York  store  of  Moline,  Ill., 
set  a  record  for  new  business  and  num¬ 
ber  of  shoppers  in  a  single  day  as  a 
result  of  eight  pages  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Moline  Dispatch,  officials  of 
the  department  store  anounced  recently. 
The  count  of  customers  showed  that  a 
total  of  22.480  visited  the  store  on  the 
special  sale  day.  Sales  for  the  day 
were  14  per  cent  greater  than  on  any 
previous  day. 
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FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Scorcher* 
‘66”  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 


SURVEYED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Cliff  Millen.  staff  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  recently  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  Des  Moines  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation.  He  wrote  three  stories 
on  the  subject  for  the  Tribune. 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 
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barber-editor  prints 
UNUSUAL  PAPER 


Jtrico  (I«)  Echo  Achieve*  Fame 
Through  It*  Typographical  Error* 
and  Defiance  of  Grammatical 
Rule* 


A  three  coluitin  monthly  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  2,000  is  putting  an 
Iowa  hamlet  of  25  inhabitants  “on  the 


A  n£W»-MAOA7IN£  FKOM  C0A»T  TO  COAf^ 

SctCopy^  Home  Number  2000  Copias. 
That  Gieat  Friend 
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Front  page  of  Jerico  Community 
Echo 

map,”  all  because  of  typographical 
errors,  idioms,  and  an  editor  who  is 
much  more  particular  about  the  import 
of  his  sentences  than  their  phraseology. 

In  1913,  upon  arrival  in  America  from 
Germany,  H.  \V.  Brueckel,  the  editor, 
was  unacquainted  with  the  English 
tongue.  However,  it  was  but  a  short 
time  until  he  had  sufficiently  mastered 
the  language  to  correspond  for  several 
weekly  papers  from  the  village  of  Jerico, 
la.,  where  he  then  lived.  Lured  into 
journalism  by  this  experience,  in  1920 
he  founded  the  Jerico  Community  Echo, 
as  a  four-page  paper  with  100  subscrib¬ 
ers,  Now.  after  ten  years,  the  unique 
paper  is  still  issued  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  everj-  month  from  the  “Lincoln 
House,”,  where  the  editor  composes  the 
bTie  by  hand  at  every  respite  from  his 
duties  as  advertising  solicitor  and  town 
barber. 

During  this  ten  year  interval,  how¬ 
ever,  the  paper  has  so  expanded  that 
pages  in  an  issue  now  vary  in  number 
from  16  to  50  and  the  circulation  has 
mounted  to  2,000. 

The  subscription  list  bears  the  names 
of  prominent  professional  men  from 
nearly  every  metropolis  of  the  countrv, 
to  say  nothing  of  subscribers  in  Canada 
and  Germany. 

Concerning  the  grammar  of  the  paper, 
the  sentences  are  occasionally  tinged  with 
the  idiom  jwculiar  to  the  editor.  One 
singularity  in  the  style  is  the  editor’s 
fashion  of  dividing  words  at  any  point 
tmee  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached,  somc- 
hmes  without  the  use  of  the  hyphen. 
Rost  editors  delight  in  breaking  off  a 
serial  story  just  at  the  crucial  moment, 
out  Mr.  Brueckel  outdoes  them  all.  The 
so^l  story,  “The  Sea  Devil”  has  often 
0^  suspended^  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
promise  that  it  is  “to  be  con- 
novelty  was  achieved 
m  Brueckel  when  he  ran  out  of 
*s  m  one  issue.  Throughout  he  sub¬ 
stituted  the  letter  “j”  upside  down ! 

Another  point  of_  style  is  that  of  fea- 
wring  an  old-fashioned  crusading  type 
“*J™'*orial,  usually  of  a  religious  nature. 
„•  if  'rue  tabloid  style,  is  un- 

resplendent  with  pictures,  many 
ot  which  the  editor  himself  takes. 


heads  ADVERTISING  CLUB 

^farvin  H.  \\alker  was  elected  presi 

Qiiti  a!  Tampa  (Ra.)  .\dvertisini 
Ob  at  Its  recent  annual  meeting. 


BOOSTS  RIVAL’S  FUND 


Reading  (Pa.)  Time*  Contribute*  to 
Eagle’*  Unemployment  Drive 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Dec.  6,  made  a  plea  for  $100,000 
to  aid  the  unemployed,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  the  Reading  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  two-column  box  on  page  one 
urging  its  readers  to  help  along  the 
Eagle’s  fund.  The  Times  announced 
that  it  was  contributing  $500  to  the 
fund.  The  box  read  in  part: 

“The  Reading  Eagle  has  launched  a 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  relief  of  Read¬ 
ing’s  unemployed. 

“The  fund  has  a  great  and  worthy 


cause,  and  in  launching  it,  the  Eagle  is 
performing  a  magnificent  piece  of  public 
service  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
charity  and  generosity  the  owners  of 
Reading’s  afternoon  newspaper  have  dis¬ 
played  whenever  the  cry  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  or  the  distressed  has  been  heard  in 
this  community. 

“The  Reading  Times  makes  haste  to 
urge  its  readers  to  give  at  once  and  give 
liberally  to  The  Eagle  Fund  for  Relief 
of  Unemployed,  making  checks  and 
money  orders  payable  to  the  fund,  and 
mailing  or  taking  them  to  the  Reading 
Eagle  office  at  Sixth  and  Penn  streets.” 

I.  J.  Hornstein  is  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  and  A.  N. 
Burkholder  is  editor.  Hawley  Quier  is 
general  manager  of  the  Flagle. 


HEARS  LIBEL  MOTIONS 

Circuit  Judge  W.  J.  Barker  at 
Sebring,  Fla.,  Dec.  3,  listened  to  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  motions  to  quash  indictments  for 
criminal  libel  against  Fred  O.  Eberhardt 
and  Fred  D.  Eberhardt,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  recently  defunct  Tallahassee 
Florida  State  News.  Indictments  charg¬ 
ing  that  Governor  Doyle  E.  Carlton  was 
libelled  by  certain  paragraphs  published 
in  the  Florida  State  News,  were  re¬ 
turned  last  month  at  a  Highlands 
county  grand  jury.  Highlands  is  in 
central  Florida,  while  Tallahassee, 
where  Eberhardt  published  his  paper,  is 
in  northwest  Florida.  The  issue  involves 
whether  a  publisher  can  be  indicted  in 
any  other  than  his  home  county. 


Putting  the  LAST 

in  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers 


Paralastics  LAST! 

Last  far  longer  than  ordinary 
rollers  ...  far  longer  than  you’d 
anticipate  if  you  haven’t  already 
become  acquainted  with  their 
long'term  service. 

We  have,  in  our  files,  a  report 
of  a  set  of  Paralastic  press  rollers 
that  served  a  New  England  daily 
for  thirteen  years.  That’s  a 
long  time  for  a  set  of  rollers, — 
longer  than  even  our  most  |en' 
thusiastic  salesman  would  care 
to  promise  as  regular  perform^ 
ance.  But  we  have  other  re' 
ports, — from  busy  metropolitan 
pressrooms  where  demands  are 
particularly  severe, — telling  of 
Paralastic  service  over  extended 
periods  that  are  as  surprising  as 
they  are  gratifying. 

That,  of  course,  is  pleasing  to  the 
man  who  checks  the  purchase 
memos.  What  is  equally  pleasing 
to  the  man  whose  job  is  to  get 
the  paper  out  is  that  all  through 
their  long  life  Paralastics  deliver 
a  degree  of  service  that  satisfies 
every  demand. 

Ink  distribution,  for  instance; — 
Paralastics  have  an  affinity  for 
ink,  picking  it  up  and  releasing 
it  freely  and  uniformly,  with 


perfect  distribution  and  com' 
plete  coverage  that  give  crisp, 
clean  impressions  without 
smudge  or  muddiness. 

Paralastics  are  not  sensitive  to 
seasonal  changes, — heat,  cold, 
humidity.  You  needn’t  worry 
about  shrinkage,  softening, 
hardening  or  bolstering.  And 
oil  swellhas  been  so  thorough' 
ly  controlled  that  one  set  in 
daily  service  for  eighteen 
months  revealed  a  total,  uni' 
form  swell  of  only  one  eighth 
of  an  inch. 


And  after  Paralastics  have 
served  you  longer  than  you’d 
reasonably  expect,  you  can 
regrind  them, — restoring  the 
original  factory  finish, — and 
start  them  off  on  another  long 
tour  of  duty. 

Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  re' 
duce  roller  maintenance  costs, 
eliminate  shutdowns  and  lost 
production  due  to  roller 
troubles,  end  roller  worries 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Try  a  set  on  your  press  and 
find  out  for  yourself. 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Roller  Specialists  jor  Alore  Than  40  Years 
33  No.  L*  Sal!e  St..  Chic*KO-WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND— 461  EiKhth  Ave..  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative;  Walter  S.  Hodges*  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Canadian  Factory:  FARNHAM,  QUEBEC 
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OVN  VOR(£> 
or  LenTTbRS 


D  OY  W.  HOWARD,  chairman  of  the 
Ixard,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers, 
is  interviewed  and  characterized  by 
James  R.  Crowell  in  the  December 
American  Magazine  under  the  title  “A 
Bip  Little  Man  Talks  Altout  Show¬ 
manship.”  As  I  read  this  story  just 
after  hearing  a  space  salesman  Ix’moan 
the  lack  of  initiative  of  newspapers  com¬ 
pared  with  such  amusement  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums  as  radio  and  the 
movies  and  talkie.s,  it  struck  me  that 
Mr.  Howard's  eulogy  of  showmanship 
had  a  meaning  for  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  editorial  rooms. 
Showmanship  gets  and  keeps  a  place  on 
the  front  page.  Mr.  Howard  says : 

The  Mayo  brothers  have  not  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  by  m^ical  and  surgical  skill  alone.  They 
have  humanized  their  profession.  Roger  Bab- 
son  and  Dr.  Irving  risher  are  distinguished 
as  statisticians,  not  alone  because  they  know 
about  figures,  but  also  because  they  have  the 
knack  of  making  us  understand  what  they  are 
talking  about.  When  they  dramatize  figures, 
they  dramatize  themselves. 


Crowell  describes  Howard’s  ornate 
private  office  in  New  York — “It  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  lavish  Chinese  pagoda.” 
jack  Dempsey  and  Calvin  Coolidge  are 
showmen — so  say  both  Crowell  and 
Howard — but  Gene  Tunney  and  Herbert 
Hoover  haven’t  the  knack.  Lindbergh’s 
modesty  is  his  showmanship:  “Nature 
worked  the  miracle  for  him ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  himself.”  And 
you  should  read  the  story  of  Howard’s 
reception  bv  two  Chinese  generals  in 
I92.S.— R.  W'. 


td’W/'HY  HARD  TIMES?"  is  the 
”  most  interesting  topic  of  the  day, 
especially  if  the  topic  is  treated  from  the 
remedial  rather  than  the  post-mortem 
angle,  as  in  the  article  under  this  head 
in  the  December  Scribner's  by  Royal 
Wilbur  France,  who  is  now  professor 
of  economics  in  Rollins  College  after 
considerable  legal  and  business  experi¬ 
ence.  He  says  some  of  the  obvious 
things — “We  need  leadership  and  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Was  Mr.  Hoover  over-adver¬ 
tised  or  does  high  office  cloud  a  man’s 
vision  and  sap  his  courage?”  But  he 
makes  some  definite  suggestions,  not¬ 
ably  “appropriate  changes  in  the  law;” 
and  then  associations  Iwtween  competing 
producers  for  cost-study,  market  evalua¬ 
tions  production  control  and  price  fixing; 
associations  of  wholesalers  and  retailers 
to  “offset  the  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tions” — a  rather  futile  puriwse — and 
then  a  joint  trade  relations  committee 
to  arbitrate  between  these  two  associa¬ 
tions,  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  as  a  final  check. 

In  the  December  issue  of  l-'nrum  the 
same  problem  is  stated  by  Ralph  E. 
Flanders,  a  manufacturer  in  Springfield, 
Vt.,  who  calls  the  new  economy  “Pan¬ 
dora’s  New  B'ox,”  and  says  that  it  is 
like  the  radio  and  automatic  refrigerator : 
something  we  are  dependetit  on  and 
don’t  understand.  Let  us  call  in  the 
mechanic  who  does  know  how  the  queer 
box  works.  Is  the  engineer  the  right 
mechanic?  Mr.  Flanders  tells  us  how 
much  the  engineers  have  accomplished, 
but  reminds  us  that  outside  the  factory 
and  outside  the  limits  of  the  industrial 
organization,  in  “the  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole.”  engineering  is  not  at 
home.  Distribution  is  full  of  waste. 
Here  is  a  job  for  the  economist,  says 
the  author. — R.  W. 

*  #  * 

OFTEN  forget  that  the  problems 
y  of  over-production,  under-consump¬ 
tion  and  unemployment  are  world-wide 
or  at  least  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
highly  industralized  nations.  These  prob¬ 
lems  in  Great  Britain  are  the  imm^iate 
topic  of  J.  A.  Hobson’s  book  recently 
published  here  by  Macmillan.  It  is 
called  “Rationalization  and  L’nemploy- 
ment.”  Under  the  term  “rationaliza¬ 
tion”  British  writers  include  all  the  latest 
frills  of  scientific  management,  so  that 
this  title  is  just  another  and  a  broader 
way  of  naming  what  Stuart  Chase  calls 


“technological  employment.”  Hobson 
views  the  difficulty  as  international,  and 
his  book  is  full  of  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  criticisms  of  American  Capital¬ 
ism  and  its  professional  defenders. — R.W. 

♦  *  ♦ 

T>ETF!R  ODEGARD,  professor  of  po- 
litical  science  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  recently  published,  through  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  lore  of 
social  psychology  related  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  title  of  the  work  is 
‘The  American  Public  Mind.”  It  stands 
with  Lippmann’s  “Public  Opinion”  and 
with  sections  of  Lord  Bryce’s  “The 
-American  Commonwealth”  as  a  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  the  thought,  customs, 
habits  and  behavior  of  the  122,000,000 
that  dwell  in  this  land.  Prof.  Odegard 
is  a  courageous  realist  and  clear  writer 
but  his  general  conclusion  is  cynical. 
The  manner  in  which  he  has  organized 
and  presented  his  difficult  subject  stamps 
him  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  author¬ 
ship.  In  his  first  chapter  he  deals  with 
the  “foundations  of  personality,”  show¬ 
ing  how  physical  conditions  may  influ¬ 
ence  conduct,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  He  scientifically  accounts  for 
social  behavior.  I>oth  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  mob,  and  goes  into  popular 
preferences  in  religion,  entertainment, 
family  life,  schools,  newspapers,  politics, 
radio  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
category  of  modern  life. 

♦  *  4t 

^  HE  newspaper  comes  off  rather 
badly  in  Prof.  Odegard’s  analysis.  It 
is  evident,  in  this  chapter,  that  his  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  slight,  and  that 
he  has  taken  the  word  of  others,  chiefly 
well-known  critics  of  the  daily  press, 
for  much  of  his  comment.  “Newspapers 
are  compelled  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  crowd”  he  writes.  “Every  effort 
is  made  to  appeal  to  those  emotions  and 
experiences  which  all  people  share.  Upon 
their  mastheads  they  might  write  the 
words.  Lust,  -Avarice  and  Fear,  for  these 
are  the  emotions  to  which  they  appeal.” 
Prof.  Odegard  quotes  liberally  from 
Silas  Kent’s  magazine  criticisms  of  the 
press  in  relation  to  proportions  of  con¬ 
tent  given  to  “sensational”  news  as 
compared  with  “constructive”  affairs. 
He  also  seems  firmly  convinced  that  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  is  a  main  control 
and  incentive  of  the  modern  press. 

It  is  his  general  theory  that  few  people 
want  the  truth.  The  mob  thirsts  for 
sensation  and  amusement  and  it  is  a 
“universal  human  failing  to  close  our 
minds  against  information  which  does 
not  fit  our  preconceptions.”  Therefore  the 
-American  problem  “goes  far  deejier  than 
furnishing  good  newspapers;  it  demands 
good  readers,  which  is  the  concern,  not 
of  efficient  journalism,  but  efficient 
democracy.”  In  a  footnote  the  author 
takes  pains  to  say  that  his  newspaper 
chapter  does  not  “of  course  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  newspapers,”  and  he 
names  “such  journals”  as  A’ctc  York 
Times.  Baltimore  .^un,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Portland  Orcfjonian  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scintce  Monitor  as  generally  reli¬ 
able  and  having  in  varying  degrees  “suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  tendency  towards 
sentiment  and  sensation  which  charac¬ 
terizes  their  more  widely  read  contem¬ 
poraries.” 

♦  *  # 

PROF.  ODEG.ARD  makes  out  a  case 
of  general  social  incompetence  and 
cussedness  for  the  -American  electorate 
and  his  chapter  on  propaganda  pressure, 
showing  how  the  public  may  be  led 
around  by  the  nose,  is  impressive.  That 
-American  taste  is  low  is  shown  by  radio 
programs  and  motion  picture  prefer¬ 
ences.  His  final  chapter  deals  with  the 
movement  toward  censorship  to  control 
taste  and  his  comment  is  that  censorship 
defeats  itself,  because  it  prosecutes  bad 
books  which  immediately  become  best 
sellers,  bad  plays  which  immediately  at¬ 
tract  the  mob,  immoral  movies  which 


instantly  become  popular.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Mind  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  will  contribute  mightily  to  the  news¬ 
paper  man  who  has  not  given  thought 
to  the  mysteries  of  social  psychology. 
— M.  E.  P. 


Kerkhoff,  formerly  Miss  Eleanor 
Stinchcomb,  of  the  Grand 
Herald  staff,  is  a  short  story  writer 
— R.  F. 


A 


ST-ABILIZING  employment  is  the 
major  topic  of  the  December  issue 
of  Snn'ey  Graphic.  The  number  opens 
with  Beulah  Amidon’s  “Out  of  the  House 
of  Magic,”  describing  General  Electric’s 
new  unemployment  pension  scheme.  She 
traces  President  Gerard  Swope’s  personal 
intere.st  in  the  problem  to  his  experiences 
at  Hull  House  just  after  he  left  col¬ 
lege  and  to  the  action  of  the  West  Lynn 
G.  E.  plant  in  the  1921  depression  when 
employes  voluntarily  taxed  themselves 
1%  of  their  full-time  weekly  wage  to 
raise  a  relief  fund.  The  present  insur¬ 
ance  plan  goes  into  effect  in  any  plant 
only  after  a  60%  favorable  vote  of  the 
eligible  workers.  What  the  employes 
think  of  it  is  told.  In  the  same  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  appears  the  complete  re¬ 
port,  dated  Nov.  30,  of  the  New  York 
Committee  on  Stabilization  of  Industry 
for  the  Prevention  of  Unemployment, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  timely 
"when  we  are  hastily  cobbling  emergency 
relief  organization  and  groping  for  facts 
and  guidance.”  Among  the  remedies 
suggested  are :  scheduling  production,  in¬ 
troducing  side  lines  and  fillers,  especially 
in  seasonal  products;  and  the  substitution 
of  a  flexible  working  day  for  the  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  lay-off. — R.  W. 


BOOK-LENGTH  comic  strip  tcH 
ing  about  as  uproariously  tender  a 
tale  of  love  as  you  could  possibly  imaeint 
has  been  drawn  by  Milt  Gross,  the  well- 
known  cantoonist,  and  published  bv  Don 
bleday,  Doran  &  Co.  •  It  is  “He  Donj 
Her  Wrong,”  with  the  subtitle  ‘"Tht 
Great  American  Novel — and  Not  a  Word 
in  It.” 


The  story  is,  of  course,  familiar,  but 
its  treatment  certainly  is  not.  Mr.  Gross 
summons  all  the  passions  of  the  humac 
soul  in  his  story,  and  Mr.  Gross  is  oik 
who  likes  to  portray  passion  and  lovt 
and  danger  as  devastatingly  comical.  In 
this  sad  story  of  love  and  hate,  separa¬ 
tion  and  a  final  glorious  reunion  of 
lovers  there  is  not  one  serious  page,  and 
there  is  a  laugh  in  every  ’  ’’ 
situation. — J.  W.  P. 


fTTHNS'TON  D.  KERKHOFF,  of 
the  editorial  staff,  Nezv  York  Lve- 
ning  Journal  and  a  former  Michigan 
newspaper  man,  made  his  debut  as  a 
biographer  recently  with  “Traitor, 
Traitor,”  a  vigorously  written  account 
of  the  Dreyfus  treason  trial.  Mr.  Kerk¬ 
hoff  started  his  newspaper  carer  on  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle, 
eventually  ^coming  city  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  when  he  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  about  five  years  ago.  Mrs. 


TTOW  the  new  distribution  census  can 
be  used  for  regional  promotion  i$ 
the  subject  of  “An  Outline  for  Market 
Surveys”  by  George  C.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Industrial  Club  of  St 
Louis.  The  title  page  says  that  it  is 
“prepared  for  manufacturers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  communities,”  but  it  certainly 
is  equally  useful  for  a  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  the  market  it  covers.  It’s  the  nec¬ 
essary  material,  not  merely  for  choosing 
a  plant  location  or  the  site  for  spot- 
stock  keeping,  but  for  the  selection  d 
territories  in  which  to  do  intensive  sales 
promotion. — R.  W. 


SCHOOL  TROPHY  PRESENTED 

The  h'ezv  York  Herald  Tribune  foot¬ 
ball  trophy  presented  annually  to  tlK 
winner  of  the  Westchester  Intcrscholas- 
tic  Athletic  -Association  football  cham¬ 
pionship  was  given  this  week  to  the 
White  Plains  High  School  football  team 
by  Albert  Damon,  manager  of  the  local 
advertising  department  of  the  Herald 
T ribune,  a  resident  of  White  Plains  and 
a  football  enthusiast. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


Rubber  stamps  do  not  add  quality  to  a  stereotype  dry  mat 
if  quality  is  not  inherently  there,  no  matter  how  high  sound¬ 
ing  the  name  may  be. 

"Certified"  on  a  dry  mat  has  become  synonymous  with 
"satisfied"  in  over  400  newspaper  plants  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  because  our  mats  are  certified 
in  fact  as  well  as  by  name. 

Certified  Dry  Mats  are  made  in  only  one  quality  for  news¬ 
paper  work — only  the  best  that  we  know  how.  They  are 
sold  at  one  and  the  same  price  to  all  without  discrimination 
or  favor. 


We  do  not  allow  special  prices  to  chain  groups,  nor  do  we 


have  inside  prices  for  favored  customers  or  shrewd  buyers. 
We  treat  every  customer  fairly  and  squarely  alike. 

Certifieds  are  being  used  day  in  and  day  out  in  Automatics, 
Autoplates,  Duplex,  Goss,  Hoe  and  Scott  casting  boxes. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  some  Certifieds  in 
your  own  plant,  under  your  own  working  conditions  and 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

We  maintain  that  to  pay  less  for  dry  mats  is  to  risk  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  greatest  asset;  to  pay  more  is  to  throw  the  extra 
money  away,  and  we  are  content  to  abide  by  your  decision. 

Forget  price  I  Use  quality  I  It  pays  I 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry  Mats 


MADE  IN  THE 


BUY 

IVOW 


J 
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I'hunches] 

»  One  Dollar  zcill  be  paid  t 
I  for  each  idea  published.  I 
I  Send  clipping  for  payment.  f 


I\'  1928  residents  of  Moline  mailed  ap- 
'  proximately  360,000  Christmas  cards, 
tthirh  at  the  conservative  estimate  of  5 
cents  each  cost  $18,(X)0,  according  to 
figures  provided  by  tlie  Moline  postmas¬ 
ter  Postage  would  raise  that  figure  to 
several  thousand  dollars  more.  Let  your 
readers  know  what  a  surprising  amount 
it  costs  to  exchange  holiday  greetings.— 
Hagelin.  _ 

Children  often  have  unusual  ways  of 
earning  or  saving  money  with  which  to 
buy  Christmas  gifts.  A  reporter  calling 
at  any  city  school  should  get  material 
for  a  good  story. — L.  G.  M 


H'ichita  (Kan)  Eagle  runs  a  Sunday 
feature  called  “The  Duck  Hunters  Cal¬ 
endar”;  a  two-column  two-inch-deep  box 
consisting  of  a  cut  of  a  duck  hunter  tak¬ 
ing  aim  at  a  passing  flock.  In  the  center 
is  a  tabulated  temperature  chart  of 
high  and  low  temperatures  in  Cal¬ 
gary,  IMmonton,  Huron,  North  Platte 
and  Wichita. — E.  W.  F. 


Under  the  head,  “Our  Famous  Neigh¬ 
bors,”  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman 
is  running  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  well-known  citizens  of  ad¬ 
joining  municipalities.  A  boxed  head  is 
used,  with  a  photograph  and  interview. 
-K.  A.  F. 


How  many  oil  stations  are  there  in 
your  city?  A  survey  of  Des  Moines 
found  that  there  were  227,  operated  by 
14  companies,  or  one  oil  station  for  every 
140  automobiles  in  the  city.  These  fig¬ 
ures  did  not  include  garage  and  sidewalk 
pumps.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
stations  were  located  on  corners. — 
L.  G.  M. 


“We  change  the  ice  on  our  shell  oys¬ 
ters  daily,  and  feed  them  every  night” 
read  a  note  on  the  menu  at  my  luncheon 
table  today.  The  proprietor  verified  the 
statement,  and  gave  me  some  interesting 
information  about  the  feeding  of  oysters. 
If  you  have  a  sea  food  restaurant  in  your 
city,  send  a  feature  writer  around  at 
oy.ster-feeding  time. — U.S.V. 


was  published  in  December.  Some  com¬ 
munications  proved  highly  illuminating; 
others  were  merely  historical  in  nature. 
Illustrations  can  be  obtained. — Phil  La¬ 
Mar  Anderson. 


Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  each 
Sunday  publishes  one  of  its  “Sketchy 
Sketches"  by  a  staff  cartoonist.  Each  is 
built  about  the  1-column  cut  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  local  man,  and  traces  his  rise  from 
boyhood  in  three  or  four  drawings.  The 
whole  thing  is  made  into  a  2-column- 
width  cartoon. — L.  C. 


“The  Neighbors  Say — ”  is  a  standing 
two-column  caption  in  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union,  in  which  brief  jottings 
of  the  neighborhood  type  are  published. 
For  instance — “Bert  Hodson,  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  some  good  early-day  pic¬ 
tures  on  display,  taken  by  his  father 
and  himself,”  and  “George  Neubourg, 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  agent,  reports 
good  prospects  for  increased  business.” 
-G.  G. 


What  types  of  accidents  result  in  the 
largest  number  of  claims  on  accident  in¬ 
surance  policies?  Falls  downstairs,  falls 
from  ladders,  slippery  bathtubs,  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  will  be  leaders.  Agents  in 
your  city  can  give  statistics,  lively  inci¬ 
dents  to  make  a  good  story.  Cold  weather 
brings  more  accidents,  both  in  the  home 
and  in  schools ;  about  one  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  in  40  results  fatally ;  only  one  out 
of  155  other  accidents  results  in  death. 
— L.  G.  M. 


FREAK  PAPERS  ON  DISPLAY 


German  Exhibit  Shows  Oddities  of 
Press  from  All  Countries 

An  Eskimo  newspaper,  a  Socialist 
paper  printed  on  red  stock  and  hundreds 
of  other  newspaper  curiosities,  are  on 
exhibition  in  the  largest  collection  of 
newspapers  in  the  world  made  accessible 
to  the  public  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (Ger¬ 
many,  Dec.  2.  There  are  15(),000  news¬ 
papers  in  the  exhibit. 

One  of  the  oddities  on  view  is  a  copy 
of  the  Cologne  Volkszeitxmg  of  Oct.  31, 
1889,  in  which  a  thirtv-line  account  of 
the  hundred-year  jubilee  of  the  firm  of 
Solomon  Oppenheimer  is  printed  in  gold 
letters.  Another  exhibit  is  a  spiritualis¬ 
tic  newspaper  printed  in  white  on  black 
paper.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
manuscript  newspapers  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 


•Wre  York  Telegram  is  publishing  a 
series  of  feature  stories  under  the  head 
"Can  You  Stay  Happily  Wed  in  New 
York?”  The  articles  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  large  cities  have  enter¬ 
tainments  which  draw  people  awav  from 
their  homes  and  each  other.  But  Evelyn 
Seelev,  the  Telecram  staff  writer,  “has 
found  six  notable  pairs,  still  married 
after  ten  years  and  more,  still  happy. 
Fven  in  setback  apartments,  with  trick 
refrigerators,  she  found  them  staying 
married.” — Sucre  Perez. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  story — or 
a  series  of  daily  features — can  he 
worked  up  on  the  number  of  towns  or 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  name  as  your  own.  A  re- 
for  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
.  “"c/m  discovered  17  communities  hav¬ 
ing  Rochesters.  It  took  him  more  than 
two  months  to  get  data  on  each  Roches¬ 
ter  before  the  daily  series  of  features 


For  Your 
New  ByiLDiNG 


\Our  consultation  service  brinf 
to  you  or  your  archite 
V  si^ialized  technical  ski 
insuring  savings  in  co 
struction  costs  ai 
economies  and  ef 
j  ciency  in  operatic 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC 

Ntmtpaptr  Buildings, 
rrodnetinn,  Operation, 
Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Yoi 
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ACQUIRES  WEEKLIES 

Acquisition  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Herald-Statesman  and  the  Centralia 
(Mo.)  Courier,  weeklies,  by  Omar  D. 
Gray,  publisher  of  the  Sturgeon  (Mo.) 
Leader,  was  announced  this  week.  The 
three  weeklies  will  be  reorganized  and 
published  under  separate  heads  and  date¬ 
lines  in  the  plant  of  the  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian,  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism  newspaper.  Dr.  Walter 
Williams,  president  of  the  university,  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Statesman. 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30.35-38-40.45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES, 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  tat 
West  Lynn,  Mess. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  0 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


'■PHE  FR.VNKEL  CLOTHING  COM- 
PANY  of  Des  Moines  is  running 
copy  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  offering  $5  for  each  old 
garment  brought  to  their  store,  the  $5 
applying  on  a  new  garment.  The  old 
clothes  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
Salvation  Army  for  distribution  to  the 
unemployed  and  the  poor.  A  line  of  the 
copy  reads :  “Des  Moines’  'Poor  and 
L’nemploved  Need  Warm  Clothing.” — 
M.R.G. 


Perhaps  the  easiest  space  to  sell  during 
the  year  is  the  annual  holiday  greeting 
from  each  local  merchant,  professional 
man  or  association  to  the  people  of  the 
community.  And  it  is  a  good  feature 
for  the  paper  as  well  as  a  space  filler  for 
that  last  edition  before  Christmas  Day. — 
Don  Ross. 


“1931  License  Will  Be  Paid  On  All 
Cars”  will  make  a  good  heading  for  an 
advertisement  for  a  used  car  dealer  who 
is  anxious  to  get  a  new  sales  appeal  for 
slack  season  offerings. — L.G.M. 


Almost  every  business  inventory  brings 
to  light  some  office  furniture — an  old 
typewriter,  lamp,  check  protector,  desk, 
etc. — which  the  firm  could  do  without. 
Have  your  classified  department  call  on 
the  firms  in  your  town  and  suggest  that 
such  articles  be  advertised  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns. — G.C.M. 


For  several  years  a  large  department 
store  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  event  of  its  anniversary  sale. 
The  feature  of  the  sale,  which  is  now 
in  its  40th  year,  is  that  every  40th 
person  purchasing  merchandise  in  the 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 

is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

45  Elast  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompton,  Managmr 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


store,  is  sold  the  article  at  cost.  This 
practice  prevails  in  every  department  in 
the  establishment  and  only  the  salesman 
knows  just  which  is  the  40th  purchaser, 
not  the  buyer  himself.  The  store,  of 
course,  uses  display  space  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  unusual  idea,  as  well  as 
profitable. — E.  B.  Clarke. 


San  Erancisco  Call-Bulletin  is  adding 
to  its  classified  revenue  by  talking  2-inch 
display  under  classified  headings  to 
the  beauty  sliops  rather  than  the  usual 
three-  or  four-line  card  announcements. 
Each  of  the  displays  features  a  small 
cut  of  a  woman's  head.  The  idea  can 
be  extended  to  other  businesses — cuts  of 
houses  for  carpenters  and  builders,  an 
auto  for  used  cars,  etc. — G.C.M. 


Under  the  heading  “Let’s  Go  Out  to  Din¬ 
ner  Tomorrow”  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Pre.ss  has  sold  about  a  half-page  of  small 
advertisements  to  restaurants  and  hotels 
to  run  Saturdav  evenings. — J. 

- ^ 

The 

Archineer 


OUR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Enginurs  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V _ _ _ J 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  UL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


_  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 

Newspapers 

£rMa»^azines 

STANDARD 

Gmi'urc  Corporation 
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ILLINOIS  PAPERS  CITED 
IN  ANNUAL  CONTEST 


19  Dailies  and  43  Weeklies  Giren 
Distinguished  Rating  or  Honor* 
able  Mention  in  Competition 
of  Press  Association 


Nineteen  daily  papers  and  43  weekly 
papers  were  given  a  distinguished  rat¬ 
ing  or  honorable  mention  in  the  state 
newspaper  contest  of  the  Illinois  _  Press 
Association  at  its  recent  convention  in 
Urbana.  The  list  follows : 

Dailies:  Distinguished  rating:  Alton 
Evcmng  Telegraph,  Cairo  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen,  Canton  Dat/y  Ledger,  Charleston 
Daily  Courier,  Chicago  American,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Danville  Commercial- 
News,  Decatur  Daily  Knnew,  Decatur 
Herald,  Dixon  Evenmg  Telegraph,  Ed- 
wardsville  Intelligencer,  Jacksonville 
Daily  Journal,  Moline  Daily  Dispatch, 
Murphysboro  Daily  Independent,  Robin¬ 
son  Daily  News,  Rock  Island  Argus, 
Sterling  Daily  Gazette. 

Weeklies-^lass  a  (pop.  over 
2,500):  Distinguished  rating:  Carmi 
Democrat-Tribune,  Des  Plaines  Subur¬ 
ban  Times,  Elmhurst  Press,  Galva 
News,  Harvard  Herald,  La  Grange 
Citizeti,  Chicago  Liberty  Bell,  Sparta 
News-Plaindealer. 

Honorable  Mention  :  Chicago  South- 
town  Economist,  Geneva  Republican, 
Greenville  Advocate,  Maywood  Herald, 
Nokomis  Free  Press-Progress,  Oak  Park 
Oakparker,  Salem  Republican,  IVheaton 
Progressive. 

Weeklies — Class  B  (pop.  1,000  to 
2,500) :  Distinguished  rating:  Crystal 
Lake  Herald,  Lacon  Home  Journal, 
Libertywlle  Independent-Register,  Mas- 
coutah  Herald,  Polo  Tri-County  Press. 

Honorable  Mention:  Amboy  News, 
Areola  Record-Herald,  Barry  Adage, 
Farmer  City  Journal.  Grayville  Mer¬ 
cury-Independent,  Minonk  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  Morrisonville  Times,  Morton 
News,  Pittsfield  Pike  County  Republi¬ 
can,  Princeville  Telephone,  Prophets- 
tmvn  Echo,  Rantoul  Press,  IVashington 
Tazewell  County  Reporter. 

Weeklies — Class  C  (under  1,000 
pop)  :  Distinguished  rating:  Antioch 
News,  Cobden  Review,  Metamora  Her¬ 
ald,  Stronghurst  Graphic. 

Honorable  Mention  :  Louisville 

Clay  County  Republican,  Hebron 
Times,  Yorkville  Kendall  County  Rec¬ 
ord,  Nanvoo  Independent-Rustler,  Vien¬ 
na  Times. 


BAR  NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Rhode  Island  newspaper  men  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Baptist  Ministers’  Conference  at  the 
First  Baptist  church  in  Providence,  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week,  were  asked  to  leave 
during  a  symposium  on  prohibition  after 
a  motion  to  bar  them  had  lieen  adopted. 
One  clergyman  protested  and  several 
others  refused  to  vote.  The  newspaper¬ 
men  were  allowed  to  sit  through  the  de¬ 
votional  service  and  business  session. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particuUrs 
to  jour  nearest 
G>B  sales  office 


“FOOD  MATINEE” 


Iowa  Daily  Sponsors  Unusual  Plan 
for  Helping  Poor 

A  “food  matinee”  at  a  local  moving 
picture  theatre  was  sponsored  recently  by 
the  Waterloo  (la.^  Morning  Tribune. 

Any  child  bringing  some  article  of 
food,  a  potato,  apple,  or  can  of  food, 
was  admitted  free  to  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  matinee,  with  nearly  a  thousand  at¬ 
tending. 

All  food  collected  was  turned  over  to 
the  Salvation  Army  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor. 


PLANNING  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  St.  ■  Louis  Post-Dispatch  will 
again  conduct  its  Christmas  festival  this 
year,  under  the  direction  of  (}eorge  S. 
Johns,  associate  editor.  The  festival 
has  been  conducted  for  31  years.  About 
10,000  children  will  hold  a  celebration 
in  the  Coliseum,  where,  besides  enjoying 
a  feast  and  dancing,  they  will  receive 
toys.  The  custom  of  distributing  baskets 
of  food  in  the  homes  of  the  needy  was 
discontinued  last  year,  owing  to  the 
objection  of  charity  organizations.  But 
the  Post-Dispatch  announces  that  this 
year  5,000  baskets  will  be  donated  to 
the  poor. 


KANSAS  DATE  SET 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Press 
.Association  will  be  held  in  Topeka,  at 
the  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Jan.  30-31.  Col. 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Horton  Headlight- 
Commercial,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  O.  W.  Little,  Alma  Enterprise, 
association  secretary,  were  recently  in 
Topeka  making  plans  for  the  meeting. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  CUTS  LOST 
IN  THE  MAIL 

HE  WeUsviUe  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
was  all  ready  to  publish  a 
special  50th  anniversary  edition 
last  week,  but  unfortunately  its 
entire  supply  of  cuts  ordered  for 
the  number  was  lost  in  the  mail. 

Publication  was  deferred  until 
this  week.  The  package  was  lost 
in  the  few-mile  journey  between 
Jamestown  and  Wellsville,  disap¬ 
pearing  completely  in  spite  of 
tracers  and  efforts  to  locate  the 
bundle  in  time  to  publish  the 
number. 


SUES  RADIO  COMPANY 

Suit  for  $4,000  for  alleged  breach  of 
agreement  was  filed  in  Mobile  circuit 
court  recently  by  the  .Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  and  News  Item  against  the 
Mobile  Broadcasting  Corporation,  oper¬ 
ators  of  radio  station  WODX,  Mobile. 
The  newspapers  claim  the  defendant 
was  to  build  a  1,000-watt  station,  where¬ 
as  only  a  500-watt  station  was  built.  The 
newspapers  were  to  provide  furnishings 
for  the  reception  and  soloists  room  and 
to  pay  the  defendant  $250  a  month. 


COLLECTING  TOYS 

The  Chicago  Evening  American,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  several  organizations,  is 
staging  a  (Thicagoland  Mardi  Gras,  Dec. 
11,  admission  to  which  is  to  be  obtained 
by  presentation  of  a  toy  which  will  later 
be  given  to  a  child  in  an  institution  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  SUSPENDS 


Phoenix,  Arix.,  Publication  Failed  To 
Win  Support  of  MerchanU 

Another  shopping  news  venture  hat 
hit  the  rocks.  The  Phoenix  (Ariz) 
Shopping  News,  started  as  an  eight- 
page  weekly  publication,  dwindled  to  six 
pages,  passed  into  the  hands  of  credit¬ 
ors,  and  “folded  up,”  all  within  the 
space  of  13  weeks. 

The  first  issue  was  published  July  23 
and  was  well  filled  with  advertising.  The 
volume  gradually  decreased,  however 
and  on  Oct.  1  the  operators  made  an  as¬ 
signment  of  assets  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  who  took  over  publication. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  last  issue  ap¬ 
peared.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
revive  the  paper. 

The  Phoenix  Shopping  News  was 
never  opposed  by  the  Phoenix  daily 
newspapers. 


WEEKLY  EXPANDS 

The  Gary  (Ind.)  American,  weekly, 
has  recently  brought  to  a  close  a  ^5,000 
expansion.  A  new  building  has  been 
taken  over  and  refurnished  and  a  new 
press  installed.  A  new  weekly,  the  Tviin 
City  World  of  Hammond  and  ^st  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ind.,  is  projected. 


DISTRIBUTING  CLOTHING 

The  St.  Louis  Star  on  Dec.  6  opened 
a  station  for  depositing  clothing  for 
men,  women  and  children.  The  Star 
requested  donors  to  have  clothing  sewed, 
washed  and  otherwise  put  in  wearable 
condition  before  delivering  it  at  the 
station. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


These  are  the  Famous  Users  of  the 
(^09*5  “ni  ANT”  matrix 

VJWOO  VJirVXW  1  ROLLING  MACHINE 


Chicago  Daily  News 
( J  machines) 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

{Z  machines) 

Star.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Z  mach$9$es) 
Globe~D(*niocrat.  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pn>ss.  Cleveland, Ohio 
Post.  Cincinnati, Ohio 
Times- Picayune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi.  Kobe.  Japan 
Record .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Times-Press,  Akron.  O. 
News,  Buffalo, N.  Y. 
Citizen,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Expressi  Ix>ndon,KnR. 
Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Times-Union,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 

News- Bee,  Toledo.  Ohio 

Tribune,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Courier- Express, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Daily,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern.  Ohskosh, 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg,  Can. 

Times-Star,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar, 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

Journal-Herald, 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco, 
C^if. 

Telegram,  Toronto,  Can. 

News,  ('levcland,  Ohio 


Thi*  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  mouldi  dry  mati 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

*535  Paulina  Street 

Nlwr  Yoaic  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tall  your  atory  and  sell  your 
product  through  Editor  and 
PublUhar. 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addreas  NENSCO,  Worcaatar 


A  Sfricfly 
Qua  lity 
Product— 

A  Qualify  Purchasa  is, 
altar  all,  tha  Exarcisa 
of  the  Truast  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


Tal.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Opecial  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  th?  newspaper  plant. 


9ERRY- MINGLE  C?..P  rinfing  Equipment  Engineers 

Doiignort  and  Makers  of  Quality  Stool  Printing  Office  Ctfuipment 

Flatiron  9ldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

j  Xime  — .50  per  line  1  Time  — .75  per  line 

3  Times — .40  per  line  4  Times — .60  per  line 

Count  eix  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closes  Thursday  Morning 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
/TMuency  of  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  offers _ EMPLOYMENT 

Brokers  Help  Wanted 


IhviMiwr  Brokerase-Only  high-grade  proper- 
riM  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 


Omir  D.  Oray,  newspaper  broker.  Sturgeon, 
Mliioori  writes:  "I  have  a  client  who  wants 
t.i  boj  S  morning  and  afternoon  paper  In  a  city 
of  75  000  or  upward  and  he  has  the  money  too 
to  m  for  what  he  wants.  He  Is  about  the 
only  gent  1  know  of  right  now,  who  might  part 
with  his  dough.”  _ 


Wit  Edge  Proposition— Semi-weekly  and  Job 
plant,  Pennsylvania;  exclusive  fertile  field; 
•plrndld  equipment;  good  circulation;  earning 
handsome  dividends.  Can  recommend  as  A-1. 
t  B  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Weekly  In  growing  So  California  field  for 
gM.OOO  with  $18,000  cash.  Field  developing 
for  dally.  Legitimate  selling  reasons,  A-876, 
Editor  *  Publisher, 


For  Bal»— Long  established,  up-to-date  weekly 
near  but  not  too  close  to  New  York;  fine  chance 
to  develop  several  weeklies;  modern  equipment; 
good  job  volume:  prem-nt  owner  has  too  many 
interests  but  will  cooiierate  If  desired,  A-901, 
Editor  k  Publislier. 


Tirgiaia  Weekly  Newspaper — Job  plan.  Western 
mountain  section;  gross  $14,700;  net,  after  pay¬ 
ing  owner  $2,400  salary,  $2,690;  for  sale,  $10,- 
.'lOO.  Terms:  $6..V)0  cash;  assume  $4,000  easy 
I'ayments.  James  C.  Ixitimer,  Farmvillc,  Vir¬ 
ginia, 


CIRCULATION 

Promotion 


Fka  W,  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ate,,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Bulldere— 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Editor — I>eading  newspaper,  29,000,  Eastern 
community.  $100  weekly.  In  replying  give 
sutllclent  details  of  your  newspaper  experience 
to  convince  publisher  that  interview  is  advis- 
nhle.  A-907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  or  Business  manager  small  dally; 
seasoned  salesman  large  daily;  available  on  sal¬ 
ary  and  contingent  basis.  Investigate  record 
10  years  selling  100.000  to  350,000  circulation 
and  acting  manager  smaller  property.  Experi¬ 
enced  central  states,  metropolitan  area  and 
South.  Ask  James  Wright  Brown,  publisher. 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  write  A-869,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Space  Salesman — Eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  trade  papers  and  newspapers,  on  na¬ 
tional  accounts.  (ioo<l  record  as  producer.  Age 
37.  A-872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman,  Copy  writer,  extraordi¬ 
nary  sales  recorti;  unhappy  present  connection; 
willing  to  go  anywhere.  A-900,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Assistant  to  General  Manager  and  Production 
Manager  of  all  mechanical  departments  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper,  now  employed,  desires  new 
connection.  Present  salary  $7,500  yearly.  Give 
full  details  in  letter.  A-883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aviation  Feature — Licensed  transport  pilot,  with 
six  years  reiHirtorlal  and  rewrite  experience  in 
New  York,  seeking  regular  feature  and  spot- 
news  work  by  plane.  Age  29.  Single.  Can 
furnish  own  ship  and  handle  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  solo.  Kesourceful,  original,  ambitious. 
Must  have  action.  A-895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager — Organizer,  builder,  econo¬ 
mist.  Can  take  up  duties  immediately,  any¬ 
where.  .\-881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoonist — 6  years'  experience,  now  employed 
on  leading  metropolitan  daily,  desires  change. 
All  types,  humorous  Illustration,  local  features, 
etc.  A-867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUir  k  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Siiesmanihlp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
nillce  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 

A  K.  Stswart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Houica.  California,  An  efficient  circulation 
bulldiog  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
oibKrlptlons  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
»r  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

Csntracta  for  Fartlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
halldlng  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
*•  possible  in  tiie  order  in  which  bookings  are 
sisde.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
“Sly  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
sutlyiia  of  each  individual  field.  A  letter  or 
Si  ..  **”■  analysis  entails  no 

uoiintlons,  but  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
‘jVBIt  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
rlrculatlou-buildlng  drive  would  prove  practical 
o  kii  k  time  to  the  publication, 

pushers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
!!7„i  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 

subscription  secured  In  the 
campaign  Is  subject  to  verl- 
**’*  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 
w.o**”  Phlsss  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 

”  "‘’■®  'ollPt’t.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
tejills.®"*  Bldg., 

Bew"m2! *  ,'‘B****'  Times”  campaigns  bring 
iinftnn'‘**V  circulation  promotion.  4,(X)0  to 

rifth  Ave  ''N'’‘Y“*’  **“'**®“ 


your'^pViI!.'' 1  ^f**‘****^ — Consult  specialists  for 
biindlB,  'Ve  specialize  in 

The  Advance  circulation. 

Dim  *’*®h  1*  different — a  new  modern 

Th.f  I?.  nio<lern  conditions.  "The  Plan 

more  Inf*  *"'!  *’c°^cs  It.”  Let  US  give  you 
HmSiu  '  i'"*  km"  "•'“‘■‘““ft  ‘his  Service  and 
Comp.  nV  si«i  **^  ”“*•  P* 

Bulbinr'  Dm  m  i  Beglster  &  Tribune 

‘  ing,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Premiums 


Jun'loi^VMarmf."*^*’^*,  Brunswick 

"fl'^  fol  Inn  '*  Billiard  Tables  in  their 

■'»»  of  the  circulation  have  found  it 

It  Is  n,_..  premiums  they  have  ever  used, 
''riagt  frTim wants  one;  it 
•vriptlone  in  ‘housand  to  ten  thousand  sub- 

•Pcclal  prices  '  "‘Be  for  full  details  and 
B'lke-CollMH*  Brunswlck- 

Wsbiih”*.  Offices,  623-683 

■“**h  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Circulation — I  offer  help  that  helps  build  sound 
circulation.  I  have  had  the  experience  in  the 
metropolitan  cities  as  well  as  the  small  town. 
Know  circulation  in  all  of  its  phases;  the  dealer 
system  and  Independent  carrier  plan;  street  and 
newsstand  sales,  mall,  suburban  and  country 
Iiroblems.  Know  A.B.C,  requirements  and  rec¬ 
ords.  Home  delivery  a  specialty.  Have  directed 
large  staffs  as  well  as  a  mere  handful  of  work¬ 
ers.  A  hard,  sober  worker.  Have  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  initiative  to  produce  maximum  results 
at  a  minimum  cost.  References  on  request. 
.V-893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circluation  Manager  desires  permanent  connec¬ 
tion,  am  no  miracle  man.  Just  a  hard  worker 
who  knows  circulation  and  can  produce.  Address 
A-S97,  Editor  &  publisher. 


Circulation  Analyst 

The  services  of  a  newspaper  executive,  with  a 
long  and  successful  record  In  circulation  build¬ 
ing  and  business  administration,  la  available  to 
publishers  for  the  solution  of  difficult  circula¬ 
tion  problems. 

The  modern  method  of  delivering  dally  news¬ 
papers  by  automobile  to  subscribers  In  remote 
localities,  was  orlglnaed  under  bis  management 
in  Indianapolis,  and  publishers  everywhere,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  evening  field,  have  adopted  that 
plan  of  distribution  to  reach  their  readers  on 
day  of  publication. 

The  same  advertising  copy  now  serves  alike 
the  country  and  city  reader  In  the  trading  area 
and  the  advertiser  Is  greatly  benefited. 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  of  his  constructive 
circulation  achievements  while  connected  with 
large  metropolitan  dallies  and  small  town  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
forms  of  distribution,  staff  management  and 
promotion. 

He  will  work  In  a  consulting  and  advisory 
capacity  for  any  period  of  time  necessary  and 
make  practical  recommendations  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  regular  organization. 

Publishers  with  circulation  problems  of  any 
kind  may  obtain  complete  information  by  ad¬ 
dressing  A-889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — .31,  married;  exceptional  10 
year  record  two  leading  dailies;  showed  largest 
ad  gain  In  U.  S.  last  year;  powerful  salesman; 
proven  executive;  go  anywhere.  A-870,  Editor 
A  publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Classified  Manager  available  at  once.  Ten  years* 
experience  on  two  large  metropo.  itan  newspapers. 
Married,  age  thirty-two.  Want  iiermanent  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper  deserving  more  business. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  classlfiefl.  Know  how 
to  reduce  expenses  and  Increase  revenue.  High¬ 
est  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Future  opimrtunlties  more  important  than  salary 
to  start.  Willing  to  prove  my  ability  and  share 
compensation  accordingly.  Will  consider  any 
locality  of  metropo>itan  nature.  A-9(I2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive — ^Mr.  Publisher — Is 
your  composing  room  giving  you  trouble?  Are 
you  contemplating  a  change?  Have  you  won¬ 
dered  where  you  can  get  the  man— one  who 
has  been  through  the  process  of  reorganization? 
Have  you  considered  the  cost?  And  how  long 
It  will  take.  Here  is  the  man  whom  you  have 
been  looking  for — and  can  help  you.  A-860, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman-Superintendent,  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  connection  with  good  daily 
(morning  or  afternoon).  Twenty-two  years 
continuous  experience  at  trade.  Knows  produc¬ 
tion  end  of  newspaper  work  above  average  and 
can  personally  work  on  machine  or  floor.  Union 
or  unorganized  connection  desired  only.  Shop 
must  be  modern  and  not  less  than  6  machine 
plant.  A-887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  30.  experienced,  enjoys  competition,  can 
produce,  wants  .Midwest  daily  opening.  A-890. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  reporter,  telegraph  editor 
seeks  connection  Bast  or  Midwest.  Thoroughly 
qualified.  Married.  Age  25.  A-892,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  woman;  six  years  newspaper 
and  publicity  experience;  knows  make-up.  lay¬ 
out.  References.  A-864,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Editor — Seeks  position  as  managing  or  city  edi¬ 
tor,  young  man,  married,  backed  by  10  years’ 
experience.  Now  holding  good  position.  A-896, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial— Just  out  of  the  navy  where  I  bandied 
press  dispatches.  Ambitious  to  get  with  good 
newspaper.  Experienced  writer.  Radio  and 
telegraph  expert.  I’ll  start  at  your  own  figure. 
A-894,  Editor  A  I’ublisber. 


Editor — Ad.  man,  capable  executive,  32,  sound 
backing,  writer,  also  trade  Journal  work, 
make-up,  engravers  slant.  A-898,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Married  mau  with  family,  out  of  work 
four  months  needs  Job  badly.  Desk  or  street. 
12  years’  experience  on  large  and  small  dallies. 
.\ge  27.  I’m  talking  bread  and  butter — not 
salary.  A-908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced,  efficient,  N.  Y.  news- 
l)aiier  man.  51ake-up,  reporter,  copy  desk.  Will 
go  anywhere.  A-IMM.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Linotype-Intertype  Machinist,  o|)erator,  12  years' 
experience,  news  or  Job;  union.  Go  anywhere. 
H.  B.  Palmer,  2119  H  8t..  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years’  actual  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  dally 
in  town  of  25,600  to  75,000.  Married.  39.  L'u- 
questlonable  references.  A-906,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  seeks  new  connection  with 
live  orgunization.  Well  trained  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business.  Good  organizer,  active,  per¬ 
sonal  worker.  Gets  things  done.  Box  36,  East 
Liverpool,  O. 


Newspaperman,  21,  wants  to  locate  in  progres¬ 
sive  city  of  less  than  100,060.  A  gooil  outside 
and  rewrite  man.  .Some  teiegraph  experience. 
Topnotcii  references.  Salary  consideration  alto¬ 
gether  minor.  A  IK)3,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher, 


Promotion — Unusually  qualified  circulation  and 
classified  promotion  man.  formerly  with  N.  Y. 
Telegram  and  N.  Y.  American,  seeks  immediate 
connection.  Salary  secondary.  Tough  proposi¬ 
tion  preferred.  A-843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production  Manager  of  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  former  composing  room  superintendent, 
now  employed,  desires  new  connection;  $6,666 
ininimuni.  State  your  proposition  fully,  A-882, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher-Manager — Successful  experience.  Full 
knowledge  of  business  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  26  years  as  an  executive  of  newspapers 
and  printing.  A-M5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Consistent 

Advertising 

Insures 

desired  results 


Classified  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Publishers  —  Agencies 

Young  man  with  excellent  background  available 
for  connection  with  Advertising  Agency  or 
I’ublisber.  Following  qualifications;  Practical 
experience  as  superintendent  in  printing  pro¬ 
duction  in  one  of  New  York’s  largest  printing 
plants.  Can  organize  and  handle  men.  Printing 
critic.  Contact  man  between  Printer  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Supervise  printing  or  agency  business 
pertaining  to  the  mechanical  side.  A-876,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE — 16  Press  Units — 2  Deck  Hoe  Web, 
N"S.  2421  and  2422. 

2  Presses — 4  Deck  Straight  Line  Hoe  Web,  Nos. 
1313  and  1314. 

2  Paper  Conveyors — Cutler-Hammer  Dispatch — 
60  ft.  each. 

1  Plate  Conveyor — Vertical — 15  ft. 

1  Metal  Pot  and  Furnace.  No.  ,5  Hoe. 

A-849,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale — Complete  Elliott  equipment  for  maga¬ 
zine  mailing.  A-899,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale — Tiering  machine,  will  stack  news¬ 
print  rolls  three  high,  practically  new.  Water- 
biiry  Republican  and  American,  Waterbnry, 
Conn. 


Goss  8S-page  rebuilt,  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
and  motors,  full  stereotype  equipment.  Includ¬ 
ing  dry  mat  roller.  Two  new  No.  14  Unotypes, 
one  No.  8,  one  No.  4.  One  Miller  Saw  with 
router.  One  Babcock  Cylinder  Job  Press  and 
other  equipment.  Part  of  equipment  only  used 
six  months.  Prices  right  for  quick  buyers. 
Globe  Publishing  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Goss  Comet,  Duplex  angle-bar,  8-column  stereo 
chases,  all  Iron  form  tables,  dry  mat  roller  and 
other  general  equipment.  What  can  you  use? 
John  Griffiths  Company,  156  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


One  No.  6  Babcock  with  complete  electrical 
equipment;  sheet  size  28x42";  four  rollers;  no 
extension  delivery;  splendid  condition;  only  three 
years  old.  Can  Im  seen  running.  Will  sell  cheap. 
A-880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  486 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Three  No.  10  Babcock  Presses,  complete  with 
electrical  equipment;  sheet  size  39^x54";  four 
form  rollers;  two  with  extension  deliveries,  one 
without.  Can  lie  seen  running.  Will  sacrifice. 
A-870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted-  -Us*<l  newspaper  conveyor.  Describe 
fully  and  state  price.  A-H27,  Blltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  Is  In  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  (Canada,  dating 
bark  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containg  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Ivook  through  your  old  letter  flies,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Newspaper  File _ 

New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16,  21.  22,  28, 
24,  28,  36,  May  1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  16,  14 
to  28  (Inclusive).  36,  31,  June  1  to  9  (inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  in  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  has 
a  record  as  a  result-producer. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  13,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

TT  is  the  estimate  of  Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  turning 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  nmnaimn 


journalistic  fraternity,  that  6,000  young  tooth-paste 


turning  out  contain 
propaganda  for  slioes, 


subtle  sales 
disinfectants, 
articles  of 


men  and  women  are  enrolled  this  year  in  commerce,  anil  these  films  are  known 
colleges  and  universities  and  that  ap-  as  “sponsored  pictures,”  or  “industrials” 
proximately  1,000  of  the  numlier  will  seek  or  “commercials.”  Variety  estimates 
employment  next  summer  in  publication  that  more  than  100  of  these  disguised 


offices  of  one  kind  or  another.  One 
New  York  correspondence  school  is  giv- 


advertisements  are  now  going  the  rounds 
of  the  cinema  houses.  From  the  same 


ing  mail  instruction  in  journalism  to  source  we  learn  that  the  program  of  one 


They  reflect  a  candid  mind,  young,  alive, 
receptive,  honest,  keen  and  often  hu¬ 
morous.  Boalt  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  world’s  bunk  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  sticking  a  harpoon  into  it  and 
holding  it  up  for  all  to  see,  but  he  was 
nearly  always  laughing  as  he  did  so. 
In  his  more  soljer  and  sentimental  moods 
he  could  write  of  human  flesh  and  bl<x)d, 
happiness  and  despair,  villainy  and  good¬ 
ness,  defeat  and  triumph  in  a  manner  to 
stir  the  inner-conscience.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him  never  to  “sob”  or  over¬ 
play.  He  loved  the  city  and  people, 
mainly  those  of  brain  and  brawn,  dogged 
courage,  patience  and  faith,  fighting  up¬ 
ward  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  I  agree,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  newspaper 
stuff  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  in  30  years. 

«  *  * 

This  is  “Cuss-the-Editor-Week,”  run- 
nintr  from  December  7  to  13  oritri- 


between  6,000  and  8,000  students. 


the  2,000  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  of  “spon.sored”  films  in  621  theatres  in 
at  least  five  times  that  number  of  office  22  states  and  another  organization  is 
boys  and  cubs  are  hoping  to  make  the  planning  to  release  one  short  subject 
reportorial  or  editorial  grade.  I  do  not  which  will  bring  in  an  estimated  $2,- 
doubt  that  10,000  or  perhaps  even  15,000  000,000  from  advertisers  and  exhibitors, 
young  Americans  are  preparing  them-  But  Fox  Theatres  have  banned  the  ad- 
selves  for  a  career  in  some  form  of  vertising  film,  it  is  said,  fearing  a  wave 


source  we  learn  that  the  program  of  one  ning  from  December  7  to  13,  origi- 
production  company  calls  for  the  release  nated  in  1929  by  John  L.  McCarty,  of 
of  “spon.sored”  films  in  621  theatres  in  Dcihart  (Tex.)  Texan  and  I  propose  to 
22  states  and  another  organization  is  have  my  say  right  here.  As  an  editorial 
planning  to  release  one  short  subject  man  I  object  to  the  amount  of  space  that 
which  will  bring  in  an  estimated  $2,-  EniTOR  &  Publisher  is  giving  to  the  ad- 
000,000  from  advertisers  and  exhibitors,  vertising  profession.  These  birds  of  gay 
But  Fox  Theatres  have  banned  the  ad-  plumage  are  pampered  out  of  all  con- 


journalism  this  year.  The  writing  and  of  public  resentment.  .Another  result  is 
editing  profession  will  not  absorb  that  that  anv  scene  or  any  “property”  show- 


number,  even  if  the  immense  list  of 
country  weeklies  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

•  *  * 

Never  in  my  experience  have  I  en¬ 
countered  so  many  jobless  newspaper 
men  and  women,  as  at  present.  In  one 
club  with  whose  affairs  I  am  familiar 
the  names  of  84  members,  each  an  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  or  artist,  are  written 
down  at  the  moment  as  unemployed. 
Most  of  these  men  have  in  the  roseate 
past  earned  better  than  $100  per  week. 
Some  have  held  jobs  up  to  $M,000  per 
year.  Not  many  are  beyond  the  right 
age  for  fast  newspaper  experience. 
There  are  not  enough  jobs  in  New  York 
to  go  around.  It  is  a  mistake  for  news¬ 
paper  folk  who  happen  to  be  unemployed 
in  other  cities,  to  come  to  New  York 
this  Winter  in  quest  of  work.  This  city 
is,  of  course,  the  publishing  center  of 
the  universe.  More  words  are  given  to 
print  in  the  metropolis  each  week  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  universe.  The 
principal  offices  of  most  of  the  great 
national  news  and  publishing  organiza¬ 
tions  are  located  here,  or  near  to  this 
city.  Naturally  talent  looks  to  New 
York,  and  remarkable  genius  rarely  begs, 
but  the  present  is  a  poor  time  for  mod¬ 
erately  skilled  or  routine  climbers  to 
seek  to  find  open  rungs. 

*  *  * 

T  ECTURING  in  New  York  recently 


vertising  film,  it  is  said,  fearing  a  wave  scionable  proportion.  Every  time  the 
of  public  resentment.  .Another  result  is  A.A.A.A.  or  the  B.Ef.B.B.  or  the  C.C.C.C. 
that  anv  scene  or  any  “property”  show-  have  a  conference  at  Washington  or 
ing  in  a  film  which  might  promote  any-  some  Country  Club,  between  golf  games 


^  They  reflect  a  candid  mind,  young,  alive,  cient  and  honorable  haunt  of  fervid  ora 

W  receptive,  honest,  keen  and  often  hu-  tory.  Of  course,  it  was  all  a  mioaU 

■■  ■  I  Ml  BA  I  UB  I  I  VI  If  morous.  Boalt  was  well  acquainted  with  The  cops  were  only  chasing  some  h^ 

VjVimJlr  I  fMlilm  vl  I  Imjfl  world’s  bunk  and  thoroughly  en-  lums  through  the  crowd  and  had  nob! 

^  joyed  sticking  a  harpoon  into  it  and  tention  of  disturbing  the  soap-boxers 

\/-jM  holding  it  up  for  all  to  see,  but  he  was  are  ever  present  in  the  park  to  air’th^ 

jm  nearly  always  laughing  as  he  did  so.  philosophy  on  all  manner  of  subjects  b- 

Jr  ^ In  his  more  soljer  and  sentimental  moods  eluding  companionate  marriage,  atheism. 

could  write  of  human  flesh  and  bUxjd,  Communism,  Fascism,  Capitalism  ^ 
iMl  V  1--  ^  happiness  and  despair,  villainy  and  good-  other  isms,  even  to  occasional  teld  ^ 

r  I '  '*■! - JMcj'  ness,  defeat  and  triumph  in  a  manner  to  nunciations  of  his  royal’ighness,  the  Kin* 

if  stir  the  inner-conscience.  It  was  char-  It  is  Merrie  England’s  safety  valve 

By  MARLEN  PEW  acteristic  of  him  never  to  “sob”  or  over-  appreciated  by  the  government.  We'miS 

T  T  is  the  estimate  of  Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  turning  out  contain  subtle  sales  mamiv  those' of*^hrain\nd^hra^\vn  dov^ped  half  so  many  clubs  and 

1  president  of  Sigma  Mta  C^i,  the  propaganda  for  shoes,  dLsinfectants  courie  patience  and  faith,  figh’tffig  up^  America  had  more  HvL'^Park 
jouniahstic  fraternity,  th^6, 000  young  ward  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  I  agrfe,  he  ^ 

men  and  women  are  enrolled  this  y^r  m  commerce,  and  these  Alms  are  known  ,,.3,  ^ne  of  the  best  writers  of  newspaper  *  *  *  * 

or  SilffiWleS  pUBLICITY  has  made  the  great .W 

employment  next  summer  in  publication  that  more  than  100  of  these  disguised  ^  \arsity  football  game  so  popo- 

offices  of  one  kind  or  another.  One  advertisements  are  now  going  the  rounds  _  *  *  *.  .  colleges  cannot  build  stadi* 

New  York  corresfwndence  school  is  giv-  of  the  cinema  houses.  From  the  same  ^HIS  is  “Cuss-the-Editor-Week,”  run-  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds- 
ing  mail  instruction  in  journalism  to  source  we  learn  that  the  program  of  one  ning  from  December  7  to  13,  origi-  and  this  immensely  rich  business  is  lav- 
between  6,000  and  8,000  students.  In  production  company  calls  for  the  release  nated  in  1929  by  John  L.  McCarty,  of  ishly  financing  the  sport  activities  of 
the  2,000  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  of  “spon.sored”  films  in  621  theatres  in  Dcihart  (Tex.)  Texan  and  I  propose  to  many  schools.  But  when  a  crowd  of 
at  least  five  times  that  number  of  office  22  states  and  another  organization  is  have  my  say  right  here.  As  an  editorial  newspaper  men  set  out  on  a  Saturday  or 
boys  and  cubs  are  hoping  to  make  the  planning  to  release  one  short  subject  man  I  object  to  the  amount  of  space  that  holiday  morning  to  cover  a  game  they 
reportorial  or  editorial  grade.  I  do  not  which  will  bring  in  an  estimated  $2,-  Ebitor  &  Publisher  is  giving  to  the  ad-  find  that  they  must  work  in  some  coop, 
doubt  that  lO.fKX)  or  perhaps  even  15,0(X)  000,000  from  advertisers  and  exhibitors,  vertising  profession.  These  birds  of  gay  often  uncovered,  without  appropriate  ac- 
young  Americans  are  preparing  them-  But  Fox  Theatres  have  banned  the  ad-  plumage  are  pampered  out  of  all  con-  commodation  for  the  work.  The  re¬ 
selves  for  a  career  in  some  form  of  vertising  film,  it  is  said,  fearing  a  wave  scionable  proportion.  Every  time  the  porters  are  usually  driven  to  some  high 
journalism  this  year.  The  writing  and  of  public  resentment.  .Another  result  is  A.A.A.A.  or  the  B.Ef.B.B.  or  the  C.C.C.C.  position  on  the  stadium  where  telegraph 
editing  profession  will  not  absorb  that  that  anv  scene  or  any  “property”  show-  have  a  conference  at  Washington  or  instruments  and  typewriters  are  mounted 
number,  even  if  the  immense  list  of  ing  in  a  film  which  might  promote  any-  some  Country  Club,  between  golf  games  on  benches.  With  rain  or  snow  pelting 
country  weeklies  is  taken  into  considera-  thing  or  any  person  is  now  being  cut  discussing  how  to  substitute  a  page  of  down  upon  them,  swift  typewriting  be- 
tion.  comes  impossible.  Reporters  often  are 

*  *  *  compelled  to  dictate  their  stories  to  opem- 

TVEVER  in  my  experience  have  I  en-  THE  DRIFTER’S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  I  tors.  One  of  the  worst  handicaps  that  the 

’  countered  so  many  jobless  newspaper  n  a  i  rv  i  reporters  encounter  is  the  presence  in  the 

men  and  women,  as  at  present.  In  one  "t  A-  J-  Dalrymple  press  box  of  rah-rah-rah  boys  who  do  not 

club  with  whose  affairs  I  am  familiar  Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  headline's  screaming  hesitate  to  blow  off  enthusiasm  bywaUt- 

the  names  of  84  members,  each  an  ex-  Ig  grilled  once  more  for  the  Christmas  banner.  ing  over  benches  and  yelling  down  rep- 

perienced  writer  or  artist,  are  written  Linos  hanging,  and  Lndlows  steaming.  ortorial  ears.  In  view  of  the  magnificeil 

down  at  the  moment  as  unemployed.  “^lash  the  red  for  the  Ynletide  streamer.”  support  that  the  press  gives  the  game,  it 

Most  of  these  men  have  in  the  roseate  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  why  sport 

past  earned  better  than  $100  per  week.  home-guard  makes  a  get-away.  authorities  at  various  colleges  and  univer- 

Some  have  held  jobs  up  to  $20,000  per  Home  to  the  hearth  for  the  holiday.  sities  do  not  provide  workable  pren 

year.  Not  many  are  beyond  the  right  stands, 

age  for  fast  newspaper^  experience.  Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  press  is  rolling,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  not  enough  jobs  m  New  York  “Merry  Christmas  to  all  our  readers.”  APPRFCIATION 

to  go  around.  It  is  a  mistake  for  news-  Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  trucks  are  wheeling,  nr-  t? 

paper  folk  who  happen  to  be  unemployed  Bundles  aboard  the  night  mail  speeders. 

in  other  cities,  to  come  to  New  York  i  ^  .  -i  • 

this  Winter  in  quest  of  work.  This  city  throttle's  wide  The  coaches  swav  A  SEARCH  for  column  materal  m 

is  of  course  the  nublishine  center  of  »  •  ‘  coacnes  sway.  n.  bizarre  corners  of  Pittsburgh  once 

IS,  oi  course,  ine  puuiisning  cciucr  oi  Bringing  greetings  on  Christmas  day.  hrmurtit  tho  em'ho  into  “T 

the  universe.  More  words  are  given  to  orou^t  the  scriM  into_  f-noc  ureece 

print  in  the  metropolis  each  week  than  Two-thirtv  a  m  and  the  drifter’s  dreaming  finally  to  the  cubicle  of 

n  anv  other  citv  in  the  universe  The  JLj*o-ininy  a.  m.,  ana  me  ariiier  s  areaming  cigaret  roller,  famous  for  the  speed  with 

in  any  oin^  city  in  tne  univer^^se.  inc  qj  ^  gbeet  in  the  South,  and  a  girl  in  Maine;  which  he  tnmeH  out  TurHeh  and  Evro- 

principal  offices  of  most  of  the  great  Clang  of  a  bell,  and  a  headlight  gleaming;  _:ii, 

national  news  and  publishing  or^niza-  ^  sleeper  train,  and  the  road  again.  ‘  .  c  susoicious  then  du- 

tions  are  located  here,  or  near  to  this  . .  j  suspicious,  tnmw 

citv.  Naturally  talent  looks  to  New  night  He’s  uo  The  boomer’s  gone  bious,  and  all  in  all  reluctant  to  ^ 

York  and  remarkable  cenius  rarelv  begs  tne  nignt  jig  s  up.  i  ne  ooomers  gone,  about  himself.  But  at  length  he  yielded 

\  ork.  and  remarkanie  genius  rariiy  ijcgs.  To  tread  new  pavements  in  the  dawn.  a  which  madp  fair  reading  ani 

hut  the  present  is  a  poor  time  for  mod-  ^  which  made  lair  reading 

eratelv  skilled  or  routine  climbers  to  _  incidentally,  was  not  without  publicity 

seek  to  find  open  rungs  .  value  to  his  ciggie  business. 

^  out  as  “free  advertising.”  Opinion  in  paid  display  for  a  page  of  ill-paid  read-  A  few  weeks  later,  around  election 

ppT-T-RTvr  •  V  •  V  u  tl  movie  circles  seems  to  be  that  the  subtle  ing  matter,  this  famed  gazette  goes  into  time,  the  writer  happened  in  the  same 
J-i  P  f  '"t  -^"phT^  reewtiy  “sponsored”  film  is  only  a  flash  in  the  ecstasies,  prints  pictures  of  everyone,  in-  neighborhood  and  revisited  the  Gredt  ■ 

•  *  william  Lyon  1  haps,  ot  vme,  quickly  will  be  withdrawn  when  eluding  the  caddies,  speeches  extenso  and  Contrary  to  expectation,  he  was  not  only 

said  oi  radio  programs :  How  sensime  box-office  begins  to  indicate  public  resolutions  without  missing  a  whereas,  pleased  with  the  story  but,  having  bad 

lieople  can  sit  and  listen  to  some  of  the  ^jjsgust.  EIditor  &  Publisher  should  have  more  the  publicity  angle  pointed  out  to  him  ; 

trash  that  now  floods  the  air  and  con-  *  a  *  stories  about  reporters,  both  arm  and  bv  an  Americanized  countryman,  ov«*  j 

mental  “Immct  hrthe  '^Tdio  Sv  •''^‘‘Kiss  A  TOUCHING  exhibit  of  staff  loyalty  leg,  photographers,  desk-men,  make-ups  Whelmingly  grateful.  ; 

mr!.,  tC’^^amrnlace  twree^^h^^^^^  \s  ^  to  a  departed  colleague  is  a  finely  special  writers,  cartoonists,  editorial  “Tell  me  somet’ing,”  he  said,  as  ; 

r  rare  we  shall  ^  fortima7e^^^  printed  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Scripps-  writers,  market  editors  city  editors,  as-  reporter  was  leaving— “you  go’n  run  for  ; 

tnffen^n^  nf  ' the  brain  ”  Canfield  newspapers  in  honor  of  Fred  L.  sistant  city  editors,  night  city  editors,  day  any’ting  these  election?”  I 

soiiiniiig  OI  me  iiraiii.  long  a  writer  for  Northwest  news-  city  editors,  exchange  editors,  telegraph  “For  office,  vou  mean?”  we  laughed.,) 

...  •  u  •  papers  and  latterly  editor  of  Portland  editors,  real  estate  editors,  dramatic  crit-  “No— why?”  ' 

BRO.\D\\  .\\  theatre  IS  showing  a  B.  H.  Canfield,  editor-  'cs,  human  sieves,  slot-men,  office  boys.  “Why,  I  t’ink,”  explained  the  Greek;, 

motion  picture  called  The  Office  qJ  ^j,e  group,  Fred  Boalt’s  life-  managing  editors  and  columnists.  These  cigaret  roller  earnestly,  “if  you  was  go’j  j 

Wife  and  in  front  of  the  building  a  friend  contributes  an  analysis  of  are  the  forces  of  the  Lord.  Without  them  run  for  alderman,  I  like  to  vote  for  yoi.  | 

press  agent  has  erected  an  immense  sign-  characterizing  him  as  one  of  the  advertising  profession  would  hav;e  -  ] 

fioard  on  which  IS  painted  the  figure  of  greatest  newspaper  writers  this  nothing  to  sell.  Next  week  the  editor  will  URGES  HIGHER  STANDARDS  " 

Lewis  Stone  holding  his  stenographer  ^gyn^ry  has  seen.  I  knew  Fred  for  many  continue  to  cuss  the  columnist.  -  ■ 

^  What  h^’wiTi  nnt  he^inme'for  dffiner  >ears,  was  a  faithful  reader  of  his  tender-  ♦  *  ♦  Colorado  High  School  Student*  HmT  i 

But  the  fih^  iiself  does  not.present  such  ^-.^COTT  McBRIDE,  .general  Law  Profeor  j 

a  situation.  The  sign  is  misleading  and  ,  thp^verv  best  news  writers  t  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  hundred  and  fifty  high  school 

it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  form  ,  ,  rmnhininp  intellipenre  speaking  recently  at  Louisville,  students  attended  the  tenth  annual  cofri ' 

of  false  advertising  is  now  being  severely  •  cvrnnathv  anH  ^fine  motives’  newspaper  editors  m  ference  for  high  school  editors  ^  , 

criticized  bv  such  professional  papers  .  ’  j,,rn  o^npws  storv  that  wnnld  f^^’cral:  The  trouble  with  thern  is  managers  at  the  University  of  ColonB ' 

as  the  Billboard.  A  writer  in  Ziffs  he  could  turn  a  news  story  that  would  that  they  write  out  of  their  appetites,  Roulder,  last  week.  a 

dramatic  paper  recently  commented:  ifr  ’’u their  brains.  He  also  Prof.  Fred.  G.  Fol son  of  the  sch^  ; 

“Prohablv  if  they  revived  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  nnnn  charged  that  the  American  press  had  ^  chief  speaker,  said: 

Cabin’  it  would  sold  as  ‘The  pathetic  T  "u  “The  internal  problems  of  correA  j 

storv  of  a  humble  negro’s  love  for  a  journalism  and  upon  the  liws  of  through  m  1917.  All  of  which  con-  journalistic  practices,  not  tolerated  ■  i 

beautiful  white  girl.’  This  would  be  as  riei  Tmtil^he  fs  other  professions,  is  a  challenge  to 

descriptive  as  some  of  the  stuff  being  ,/n  ^  wit  £  manv  professional  enteriiig  the  field.  There  is  a  handiof  i 

used.”  Considerable  of  the  movie  dis-  ^  ^  hefor#-  Fred  Boalt  is  dead  ”  ’  Pcohibitionists.  of  constitutional  guarantees  of  fred^ 

play  advertising  in  newspapers  is  rankly  Fred  Boalt  is  dead.  *  *  *  the  press. 

deceptive.  *  ♦  ♦  "V^E  liked  that  little  piece  from  London  “Men  are  constantly  being  depti^^ 

*  *  *  TN  the  pamphlet  a  dozen  or  more  ex-  ”  this  week  about  how  the  long-haired  of  the  right  to  practice  medicine 

A  CCORDING  to  Chester  B.  Bahn,  cellent  news  stories,  as  written  by  Mr.  boys  and  the  short-haired  girls  of  the  unethical  conduct.  Lawyers  are  l 
clever  cinema  critic  of  Syracuse  Boalt  during  his  career,  are  reproduced.  Hyde  Park  soap-box  row  beat  up  some  >  disbarred  for  the  same  reasons. 

Herald,  the  reels  which  some  lead-  Most  of  them  are  alniut  commonplace  Bobbies  because  they  believed  they  were  achievements  in  medicine  and  law 

ing  Hollywood  concerns  are  now  people  in  uncommon  circumstances,  interfering  with  free  speech  in  that  an-  well  be  followed  in  journalism.  | 


thing  or  any  person  is  now  being  cut  discussing  how  to  substitute  a  page  of 

THE  DRIFTER’S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

By  A.  J.  Dalrymple 

Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  headline's  screaming 
Is  stilled  once  more  for  the  Christmas  banner. 

Linos  hanging,  and  Lndlows  steaming. 

“Splash  the  red  for  the  Ynletide  streamer.” 

The  home-guard  makes  a  get-away. 

Home  to  the  hearth  for  the  holiday. 

Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  press  is  rolling, 

“Merry  Christmas  to  all  our  readers.” 

Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  trucks  are  wheeling. 

Bundles  aboard  the  night  mail  speeders. 

The  throttle’s  wide.  The  coaches  sway. 

Bringing  greetings  on  Christmas  day. 

Two-thirty  a.  m.,  and  the  drifter’s  dreaming 
Of  a  “sheet”  in  the  South,  and  a  girl  in  Maine; 

Clang  of  a  bell,  and  a  headlight  gleaming; 

A  sleeper  train,  and  the  road  again. 

The  night  jig’s  up.  The  boomer’s  gone, 

T o  tread  new  pavements  in  the  dawn. 


out  as  “free  advertising.”  Opinion  in  paid  display  for  a  page  of  ill-paid  read- 
movie  circles  seems  to  be  that  the  subtle  ing  matter,  this  famed  gazette  goes  into 
“sponsored”  film  is  only  a  flash  in  the  ecstasies,  prints  pictures  of  everyone,  in- 


Prof.  Milliam  Lyon  Phdps,  of  Y^e,  quickly  will  be  withdrawn  when  eluding  the  caddies,  speeches  extenso  and 

said  of  radio  programs :  How  sensime  box-office  begins  to  indicate  public  resolutions  without  missing  a  whereas, 

lieople  can  sit  and  listen  to  some  of  the  EIditor  &  Publishfji  should  have  more 

trash  that  now  floods  the  air  and  con-  «  a  *  stories  about  reporters,  both  arm  and 

menta/lmnact  hrthe  radio  Sv- ‘"’“kIss  A  TOUCHING  exhibit  of  staff  loyalty  leg,  photographers,  desk-men,  make-ups 

“  tliTsam^pt^^^^^  As  ^  t  a  departed  colleague  is  a  finely  sf^cml 

a  rare  we  shall  be  fortunate  to  avoid  Pointed  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Scripps-  writers,  market  editors,  city  editors,  as 

soficn^nJ^of  ‘  the  brain  ”  Canfield  newspapers  in  honor  of  Fred  L.  sistant  city  editors,  night  city  editors,  day 

soiienmg  oi  me  nrain.  ^  Northwest  news-  cty  editors,  exchange  editors,  telegraph 

*  .u  .  •  t,  •  papers  and  latterly  editor  of  Portland  editors,realestateeditors,dramatic  crit- 

A  BROADW.W  theatre  is  showing  a  (Qre.)  News.  B.  H.  Canfield,  editor-  'cs,  human  sieves,  slot-men.  office  boys. 


the  box-office  begins  to  indicate  public  resolutions  without  missing  a  whereas, 
disgust.  ELditor  &  Publishfji  should  have  more 

*  *  *  stories  about  reporters,  both  arm  and 


ics,  human  sieves,  slot-men,  office  boys. 


motKJn  picture  calM  The  Office  of  group,  Fred  Boalt’s  life-  managing  editors  and  columnists.  These 

Wife  and  in  front  of  the  building  a  ^ contributes  an  analysis  of  are  the  forces  of  the  Lord.  Without  them 

press  agent  has  erected  an  immense  sign-  characterizing  him  as  one  of  the  advertising  profession  would  hav^ 


Lewis  Stone  holding  his  stenographer  country  has  seen.  I  knew  Fred  for  manv  continue  to  cuss  the  columnist, 
on  h.s  knee,  while  ^lephoning  to  his  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Bm  the  fib^TtleU  do^  not  present  such  Iv  beautiful  human-interest  yarns,  and  I  -p|R.  p.  SCOTT  McBRIDE,  general 
But  the  Him  itselt  cl^.  nm  pre  e  t  s  cH  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  \J  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 

ft  is  fflCTfstiiiK  to  Srve  that  this*  orm  St‘'Slnerat’ta  '  CornSn^illKllTBelice’  ■’“eMly  at  Louisville. 

as  the  Billboard  \  writer  in  Ziffs  could  turn  a  news  story  that  would  that  they  write  out  of  their  appetites, 
Satiahe  teclth'^^^  generate  emotion  p-e„  in  dull  ™„ds  or  rather  ih.u  their  brain,.”  hT  also 

-  .  stony  hearts.  Mr.  C^field  wrote  of  him .  charged  that  the  American  press  had 


“Prohablv  if  they  revived  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  **r>  t.  i  •  a  •  - ^  ^  ■  r*  —  . - ;  ■  * -  - 

Cabin’  it' would  sold  as  ‘The  pathetic  Foalt  has  left  his  imprass  upon  Ameri-  no  part  in  getting  the  amendment 
storv  of  a  humble  negro’s  love  for  a  journalism  and  upon  the  liws  of  through  m  1917.  All  of  which  con- 

beautiful  white  girl.’  This  would  be  as  many  thousands  of  human  beings,  firms  the  view  that  the  worst  enemies 

descriptive  as  some  of  the  stuff  being  ^o  Krson  is  actually  dead  until  he  is  of  prohibition  are  the  professional 
used.”  Considerable  of  the  movie  dis-  complexly  forgmten.  It  will  be  many  prohibitionists, 
play  advertising  in  newspapers  is  rankly  >cars  before  Fred  Boalt  is  dead.  *  *  * 


deceptive. 

*  *  V 

A  CCORDING  to  Chester  B.  Bahn. 

clever  cinema  critic  of  Syracuse 
Herald,  the  reels  which  some  lead¬ 
ing  Hollywood  concerns  are  now 


IN  the  pamphlet  a  dozen  or  more  ex- 
i'.sll.snt  nf»wc  aQ  writtpn  bv  Mr. 


"Y^E  liked  that  little  piece  from  London 
”  this  week  about  how  the  long-haired 


cellent  news  stories,  as  written  by  Mr.  boys  and  the  short-haired  girls  of  the 
Boalt  during  his  career,  are  reproduced.  Hyde  Park  soap-box  row  beat  up  some 
Most  of  them  are  alniut  commonplace  Bobbies  because  they  believed  they  were 
people  in  uncommon  circumstances,  interfering  with  free  speech  in  that  an- 
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